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Dealer’s Modern, Low-Cost House 






Sold! On the evening 
before the model house 
was put on public dis- 
play it was bought by 
Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy 
Nusbaum. In the picture 
above Mr. Nusbaum 
(center) is receiving the 
keys from Elvin Lough, 
manager of the White 
Pigeon Lumber Co. 


At the right is the house 
itself—six rooms with 
bath and built-in garage. 
Well built and com- 
pletely modern, the 
house and lot were of- 
fered for $3,600 on 
FHA financing terms 





-¥ Scores Big Success 


Wuirte Picron, Micu., Oct. 7—When, in a town of only 
a thousand population, twice that number in two days come 
from miles around in an ever-changing procession of all kinds 
and sizes of cars which are quickly parked while drivers and 
passengers troop happily up to the front door of the new white 
house on the corner, pleasant anticipation showing plainly on 
their faces although it was known there would be no free re- 
freshments and no free souvenirs, and when one notes the many 
smiles of satisfaction as starry-eyed wives accompany husbands 
out the garage door at the side—when all this happens, as it 
did here Saturday and Sunday at the corner of Lincoln and 
Hotchin streets, it means that there must have been a most 
remarkable attraction. 


There was. These people came to look at a house. 


They would find it thoroughly modern and well built of good 
materials, newspaper advertisements had assured them, and it 
could be bought, house and lot, for $3,600, $1,000 down, $26 
a month, or the house alone could be duplicated on somebody 
else’s lot for $3,350. It would be a complete home, ready for 
the buyer to move into whenever he was ready, and the reputa- 
tion of the White Pigeon Lumber Co. and Cavin Lumber Yards, 
Associated, supported the declarations as to quality, for the 
lumber firm had built this house. And it [Turn to Page 20] 
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CROWDS INSPECT AND ADMIRE -- ONE BUYS IT-- MANY LIVE LEADS 
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-41 {| GROUND GRIP TIRES 
ERE is the tire that will take your equipment through W i L L Cc U T Y oO U a 


“tough going,” over any unimproved roads, in 


any weather. It gives you greatest traction ever known, OPERATING COosTSs 


and you do not need chains, even in mud or snow. 














Firestone patented construction features make it 
possible for Firestone to build this tire. The body is 
built with Gum-Dipped High Stretch cords. Gum-Dipping 
is a Firestone patented construction feature which soaks 
and coats every strand of every cotton cord with pure 
liquid rubber. This makes the body of the tire stronger 
to withstand the stresses and strains of the extra pulling 
power of the Ground Grip Tire. 
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GROUND GRIP 
TRUCK TYPE 
Gurr Liyaed 


6.00-20... $16.95 
6.50-20.. 21.95 
7.00-20... 29.10 
iS 35.20 
7.50-24_. 39.00 
o25-20........... 49.30 


32x6 TruckType 27.65 
32x6 H.D. 





The massive super-traction tread is locked to the cord 
body by two extra layers of Gum-Dipped cords under 
the tread (patented ). 

















The tread is scientifically designed so that it is not 
only self-cleaning, but it does not bump when used on 
paved roads. 





























See your nearest Firestone Auto Supply and Service 
Store or Firestone Tire Dealer. Start reducing your 
operating costs today. 















Listen to the Voice of Firestone—featuring Margaret Speaks, 
Soprano, with the Firestone Choral Symphony, and William 
Daly's Orchestra— every Monday night over N. B. C. 
Nationwide Network. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


October 12, 1995 


The Small Town’s Future Is in the 
Hands of Its Citizens 


ECOVERY is already bringing an 
old problem to the top in a new 
and acute form. This problem is 

the future of the small town. 

During the depression the small 
town suffered along with the neigh- 
boring city; but perhaps on a percent- 
age basis it did not get hurt quite so 
badly. Before the depression the city 
was reaching into the village and its 
immediate territory, selling certain 
goods which the village shops did not 
carry or which they did not carry in 
large assortments. Many a village 
matron had a charge account in a city 
department store, where she _ spent 
more money than she spent in any 
village shop. These out-of-town pur- 
chases were largely specialties or lux- 
ury goods; and the depression reduced 
their volume. National statistics indi- 
cate that the sale of staple consump- 
tion goods held up fairly well. The 
village shops, handling these things, 
kept a reasonable part of their volume. 

gut the recovery is seeing city mer- 
chants reaching out once more into the 
towns and the country. They are sell- 
ing not only specialties and luxuries 
but staple articles. roads and 
motor cars are making shopping trips 
to the city—fifty, seventy-five or even 
a hundred miles away—rather inci- 
dental affairs. 


Good 


The small-town lumber dealer can 
not see this go on without grave 
uneasiness. He is concerned, even 


though lumber is not trucked in from 
outside points. Ina hundred ways his 
prosperity is linked up with the pros- 
perity of his town. If he thinks it is 
not, let him appraise what his situa- 
tion would be if he moved out along 
a railroad switch in the open country. 

Some people are saying that the small 
town is doomed; but this is too sweep- 
ing a statement. Some small towns will 
go; because the people living in them 
neglect the things needed to make 
their towns live. These vital factors 
are usually rather simple. People 
trade in a town for various reasons. 
One, of course, is adequate stocks of 


goods at fair prices. Village mer- 
chants, with their relatively small 


overhead and the services of buying 
agencies, can offer surprisingly varied 
stocks at attractive prices. 

Another reason is attractive display. 
Every one has been in stores that car- 
ried excellent goods at reasonable 
prices but that looked like the fag end 
of a rummage sale. Lumber yards sin 
a good deal in this respect; stock badly 


stored, dusty, out of sight. No one 
buys in such a place with any interest. 
Instead of buying more than _ he 
planned his impulse is to buy less. 

This matter of attractive display ex- 
tends beyond the shops and includes 
the town itself. If it is a place of 
ragged lawns, uncut weeds, old-car 
dumps in vacant lots, unpainted houses 
and a general air of discouragement 
and failure, no one feels like visiting it 
often; and no one feels a contagion of 
thrift, progress and ambition. 

People buy in places where they like 
to go; and country people, like every 
one else, like to go where things are 
happening, where they can have a 
good time, where they are welcome 
and where something is done to enter- 
tain them. Any reputable thing which 
will bring people to town will make 
sales. A picnic park, a swimming pool, 
an amateur soft-ball league, a series of 
special bargain days, farm-organiza- 
tion picnics, anything which will at- 
tract people to the town will set them 
to buying goods there. 

The small town will not solve its 
promotion problem by trying to act 


like a city, or by subsidizing factories 
which have no special advantages in 
the town and no industrial reason for 
being there. The country is studded 
with vacant factories, bribed by syb- 
sidies to locate where suitable labor 
was not available, where there were 
no raw materials and where markets 
were so far distant that freights ate up 
the profits. A small town solves its 
problem by discovering its natural 
markets and its natural advantages 
and by making the most of these 
things by commonsense methods, 
Every village has some advantage. If 
the town fades out, the disaster can 
usually be credited to the lack of local 
imagination and the unwillingness to 
risk a little something in an adven- 
ture. 

Sensible town-promotion was never 
more in the center of the picture than 
now. The town’s trade is there in its 
natural territory. If some neighbor- 
ing city occupies that territory, it 
usually does so because local people 
have defaulted. The matter can’t 
wait; for competing towns and cities 
are not waiting. 





TOWN that is planning to de- 
velop and utilize its resources 
needs to remember its children. 

Such a statement may have several 
meanings, some of which are bad. Nat- 
urally the exploitation of childhood 
through what is known as child labor 
is, to make the mildest possible state- 
ment, a shortsighted thing from the 
point of view of town development. 
Whatever money is made in this way 
is gotten at a destroying cost. At the 
other extreme is the sentimental posi- 
tion that all other things must be sac- 
rificed to the supposed welfare of the 
youngsters. Many parents who had 
hard experiences in youth are deter- 
mined that their children shall have a 
happy and carefree time during their 
formative years. 

However understandable and com- 
mendable such a general attitude is, it 
can be carried to the point of defeating 
its own purpose. To be happy, chil- 
dren do not need to be irresponsible. 
They do not need to be insulated in a 
make-believe world of their own. Note 
how often little folks, left to them- 
selves, make up games copied from the 
occupations of their elders. Note the 
worldwide success of the Scout move- 
ment; a movement built around hand- 


crafts, group action, and a rather 
exacting discipline. 

The town needs to take account of 
these instincts and capacities of its 
children. Perhaps the most compelling 
reason is that the town of tomorrow 
will be made up of the children of 
today. They need to learn early the 
lesson of the community mind; that a 
town is what its citizens make it; that 
town pride, based upon worthy 
achievement, is a constructive thing; 
and that the setting for the good life 
is created through intelligent co-opera- 
tion. 

Why should not children early learn 
these things? Few lessons will be of 
more lasting value to them, and few 
can be more pleasantly taught. The 
public health people have learned the 
importance of enlisting the interest 
and enthusiasm of the youngsters, and 
the Junior Red Cross is a flourishing 
and promising institution. It gets 
some useful work done; but, much 
more important even than this, it gives 
its youthful members an interest im 
this great movement and a sense of 
responsibility for general welfare. The 
Four-H Clubs have proved that in still 
another field the interest and enthu- 
siasm of children can be enlisted for 
personal and community purposes. 
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Editorial Notes From the Southland 


Arcanta, GaA., Oct. 7.—While down in Flor- 
jda millions of feet of lumber has been go- 
ing into consumption in the erection of build- 
ings connected with the beginning of opera- 
tions on the Florida ship canal, and lumber ship- 
pers have been put to it to meet the require- 
ments for immediate deliveries, in Georgia also 
heavy demands are being made upon the mills 
for lumber, particularly for the Pine Moun- 
tain Valley resettlement project, sponsored by 
the Government, where work is under way on 
the construction of a group of one hundred 
homes. Schedules recently went out calling for 
approximately one and a half million feet of 
lumber for this project. Included in the sched- 
ules were 700,000 feet of yellow pine dimension 
and 200,000 feet of boards. Here, too, speed 
is the watchword and all orders for lumber 
call for immediate delivery. Following close 
upon the heavy demands made upon the mills 
for material for the CCC camps, these other 
Government enterprises are creating a demand 
that rapidly is eliminating stocks at many of 
the mills, both large and small. 

Because there were fairly adequate assort- 
ments of lumber on hand at the mills, these 
heavy demands have been met without undue 
delay, but more and more mills are now find- 
ing their stocks badly broken and their in- 
ability to give immediate shipment becoming 
more apparent, as is also the certainty of higher 
prices. In addition to the large amount of lum- 
her being purchased for Government projects, 
there is unusual activity in the way of private 
building and the outlook is particularly en- 
couraging. Reports from Miami, Palm Beach 
and other centers on the Florida East Coast 
are that there is a real building revival under 
way and retail lumber and building material 
dealers are busier than they have been for 
years. Already tourists have begun to be seen 
in large numbers and the season has not yet 
opened. 

In Georgia farmers are more prosperous than 
they have been for years. While the cotton 
crop is not as large as it has been in some 
other seasons, returns have been quite satis- 
factory ; a fine crop of tobacco is bringing good 
prices, and the peanut crop in most sections 
is heavy. All of this is creating activity both 
on the farms and in the towns, with building 
getting under way that will use large quantities 
of lumber and other building material and go 
far toward relieving unemployment. One can 
not drive through this Southland and talk to 
farmers and business men without being im- 
pressed with the feeling of optimism that is 
apparent on every hand, an optimism that is 
being justified by actual facts. 

* * *k * 


Moutrrig, Ga.—During the years of panic 
and depression that have cast a pall over so 
many sections, this little city down here in 
Georgia has stood out as a bright star in a 
dark sky, for at no time has there been the 
semblance of a panic here, nor has there been a 
business depression of any note. A lumberman 
who operates a plant in another Georgia town, 
but who a short time ago moved his family 
to Moultrie for better educational advantages 
for his children, is one of the most enthusiastic 
boosters for this town. Leon Clancy, of the 
Leon Clancy Co., Pavo, Ga., to a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: “Even if it 
takes you out of your way you should go to 
Moultrie, just to see one of the nicest towns 
in Georgia, where the people are happy and 
contented; where there has been no panic; 
where, despite the fact that new homes are being 
built, there is a shortage of homes; where there 
has been no wild speculation, but where busi- 
ness has continued to be carried on in a safe, 
conservative way.” By the way, at the Clancy 
Plant in Pavo this visitor was impressed with 
the particularly neat and effective end-stacking 
of lumber for air drying. 





TuHomaston, GA.—With a well known lum- 
berman as its mayor, this Georgia town is 
forging forward, both in population and in 
physical improvements. If one has business 
to transact with Hugh K. Thurston, of King & 
Thurston, lumber manufacturers, he is apt to 
be found engrossed with city business—just 
now with plans for getting under way an im- 
portant street paving project that is to be 
partly financed by the Government. The town 
is ready with its share of the burden, but 
there have been annoying delays and bales of 
red tape incident to securing the Government 
funds and getting the work under way. Mayor 
Thurston and his board of aldermen take a 
justifiable pride in the fact that the city has 
no bonded debt, has a reasonable tax rate, and 
that the prospects for business are unusually 
good. The King & Thurston plant is produc- 
ing a fine quality of 2- and 2'%-inch longleaf 
merchantable decking. 

oe 8 

Curupert, Ga.—The many friends of Chas. 
B. King, of the King Lumber Co., are delighted 
to learn that this veteran lumberman is begin- 
ning once more to feel in fine fettle, after a 
long and serious illness. While not yet fully 
recovered, Mr. King is able to spend some 
time at his office every day—and he is just as 
ready as ever to entertain his visiting friends 
with a fund of those inimitably droll stories for 
which he is famous. His brother, Walter, who 
also has been quite ill, is showing a gratifying 
improvement and his many friends are wishing 
for him a complete recovery. The Kings have 
been important factors in the lumber industry 
in this part of the South for many years. W. 
R. Melton, sales manager for the company, is 
secretary of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and has been an active factor in main- 
taining that organization. 

xk * * * 


Co_umsBus, Ga.—Here is another Georgia 
city in which there is considerable building ac- 
tivity and which also is the home of a well 
known lumberman who is a political and civic 
leader. Fortunate in having a fine son as a 
partner in his lumber business, H. Dixon 
Smith, who is acceptably serving his constitu- 
ency as a State senator, is able to devote much 
of his time to public affairs. Always a firm 
believer in co-operative effort and a strong as- 
sociation man, Dixon Smith is widely known in 
the lumber trade, especially through his ef- 
forts, as a member of the Lumber Code Au- 
thority, to protect the interests of the small 
operator and to maintain harmonious relations 
in every branch of the industry. A well known 
roofer manufacturer, Mr. Smith and his son 
also do a large and lucrative retail lumber 
business and are potential factors in the local 
building trade. 

* ok * 

DoNALSONVILLE, Ga.—Situated right along- 
side one of the main highways leading into 
Donalsonville is the plant of the Jones Lum- 
ber Co., and if one is fortunate here he will 
find a busy lumberman, A. J. Jones, head of 
the concern bearing his name. This is one of 
the comparatively small, but strong lumber op- 
erations that have made Georgia famous wher- 
ever roofers are sold and used. In addition 
to roofers this company is supplying the trade 
with a high quality of decking and other rail- 
road items. And here’s a little tip. If you 
are the owner of a tract of shortleaf pine tim- 
ber anywhere in this section and wish to dis- 
pose of it, communicate with Mr. Jones, who 
is desirous of adding to his holdings of this 
class of timber. Like most of the lumber manu- 
facturers in this section, Mr. Jones spends in 
his office only the time required to look after 
necessary executive details, the balance of his 
time being occupied in looking after the opera- 
tion of his plant and seeing that it is kept 
supplied with timber. 





RicHLAND, Ga.—As president of the Roofer 
Manufacturers’ Association during the time the 
Lumber Code was in operation J. Hallman Bell, 
of the Bell Lumber Co., of Richland, was con- 
fronted with the task of guiding the destinies 
of that organization during an important transi- 
tion period when its original aims and objects 
necessarily were submerged by Code activities. 
That this job was well done is evidenced by 
the fact that when the Code passed out, the 
association was enabled to quickly get back 
into its former stride and again serve its orig- 
inal purpose. The Bell Lumber Co. is recog- 
nized as one of the leading concerns engaged 
in the manufacture of pine lumber, specializing 
in roofers. 

* * * * 

Macon, Ga.—This section of Georgia is 
noted, among other things, for its abundance 
of game. Quail are plentiful and during the 
short open season for bird shooting one is apt 
to find the lumberman on whom he calls out 
with dog and gun. One of the pleasant recol- 
lections of a visit to Macon by this peripatetic 
lumber scribe is a bird dinner at the home of 
E. G. Jeffreys, of Jeffreys-McElrath Manufac- 
turing Co. He and his partner, John McElrath, 
are busy lumbermen, but generally find time 
for some bird shooting in season. This com- 
pany manufactures roofers and a general line 
of lumber, its common lumber being Dowicide- 
dipped. It operates several plants and Mr. 
Jeffreys reports that plans are under consid- 
eration that will enlarge and improve its facili- 
ties for service to the trade. Announcement of 
the consummation of these plans may be ex- 
pected in the near future. 

* * * * 

AcwortH, Ga.—Driving along the heavily 
traveled highway from Atlanta North, in the 
outskirts of Acworth, upon an elevation high 
above the road may be seen a busy lumber 
operation, that of the Mills Lumber Co., of 
Georgia (Inc.), another of the numerous Geor- 
gia operations that specialize in the production 
of roofers. F. C. Mills, secretary-treasurer of 
the company, and general manager of its op- 
erations, is president of the Roofer Manufac- 
turers’ Association, which recently has em- 
ployed a permanent statistical secretary and 
has enlarged its service by assembling and com- 
piling reports of sales made by the members. 
This is a valuable and helpful service, enabling 
the members to keep posted on the volume of 
lumber moving from the mills and the prices 
at which it is being sold. By the way, this 
organization is unique among lumber associa- 
tions in that its members sell only to whole- 
salers, all sales are made on the basis of sight 
draft for 98 percent of the invoice, and a cash 
fund is kept on deposit with which to guarantee 
the payment of any just claims. 

* * * x 


Hurtsporo, ALA.—Not in Georgia, but just 
across the line in the neighboring State of Ala- 
bama, and closely associated with the manufac- 
turers of roofers in Georgia, is the plant of 
Johns Carroll Lumber Co., A. B. Carroll be- 
ing a prominent member of the Roofer Manu- 
facturers’ Association and one of the sub- 
scribers to the guarantee fund of that organiza- 
tion. In order to assure his customers of bright 
lumber, Mr. Carroll recently has installed facili- 
ties for dipping his common lumber, using: for 
that purpose the well known and popular Lig- 
nasan. As a preventative of sap stain Lignasan 
has demonstrated its effectiveness over a long 
period. 





CatTaLoGinGc the food-producing values of 
trees is interesting. Maple syrup for one. The 
milk tree of South America, sap of which re- 
sembles rich cow’s milk, is used extensively by 
the natives. The “butter” tree of Africa pro- 
duces as much as a hundred pounds at a time, 
only to be renewed in a few months. 
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Typical of the devices by which space was util- 
ized is this set of drawers on the stair land- 
ing. Beyond at the right is the door to the 
bathroom, with a bedroom door adjoining. 
Upstairs and down, the floors are hardwood 


(Continued from front page) 
would be open for public inspection Satur- 
day and Sunday. 

That was the attraction—a home, a well-built 
and modern home, at a price within reach, with 
the hitherto unavailable financial terms of FHA 
Title II—and the way people of this part of 
southern Michigan and northern Indiana flocked 
to see and admire was its own striking answer 
to anyone who dares. question whether people 
are interested in new homes. 

To a visiting member of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN staff it brought memories of those 
good-natured throngs mobbing the Lumber In- 
dustries House at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
For hours the house was packed to capacity, 
with lumber company employees and others 
stationed at strategic points to direct traffic and 
show off the advantages of the house. 

Two of these “others” mentioned had a very 
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special interest in the house and took particu- 
lar pride in the exclamations of delight it caused, 
for they—Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy Nusbaum—from 
their rented house across the street had watched 
this new building going up, had taken added 
interest as the finishing touches were put on, 
and then the night before it went on public 
display they bought it. Many of their friends 
visited the place Saturday and Sunday, and 
were congratulating and envying them when 
they learned that Mr. and Mrs. Nusbaum ex- 
pect to move in next Tuesday. 

When visitors passed through the front door 
they stepped into a cozy parlor, which like 
the rest of the house was completely furnished 
by local merchants whose names were properly 
displayed. At the left, upon entering, one could 
see through an arched doorway into the din- 
ing room, with its table set for four, an in- 
viting sight indeed, as visitors’ comments in- 
dicated. Because of the dinnerware on the 
table it was thought advisable to rope off the 
dining room so visitors could “look, but break 
not.” 

After admiring the parlor and dining room 
the procession was directed to the stairway, 
at the foot of which was a little nook for the 
telephone. At the top of a short flight of 
stairs was a landing, from which one could 
step to the right into a bed room which was 
fitted up for a nursery, or could turn to the 
left and climb two more steps to the third 
level of the house, where two bedrooms and a 
bathroom were to be seen. Also on this land- 
ing was a set of three deep drawers, and it 
was explained that behind these drawers was 
additional space for the storage of anything 
which would not be needed often, such as win- 
ter clothing in summer, or extra bedding and 
things of that nature. The drawers were fitted 
with side guides so they slid easily when 
grasped from either side. Without these three 
drawers it still would have been a splendid 
house, but with them there was that more 
complete utilization of space and added conveni- 
ence which helped to set this apart from “just 
another house.” 

Another example of full utilization, of mate- 
rials this time, was the finish of these drawers 
and of the doors to the bedrooms and bathroom. 
How many drawers and doors so located would 
be merely painted over with one color! After 
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Pa Dealer's Modern, Low-Cost 


all, the material wasn’t one of the fine hard. 
woods—couldn’t be, in a modest home like this 
—but “only Douglas fir.” But Douglas fir has 
a beautiful grain and takes a good finish, and 
the designers of this house knew it; so the 
fronts of the drawers, and the panels of the 
doors, were given a mahogany stain finish 
offering a beautiful contrast to the plastered 
walls and painted rails and stiles. 

Another example of the finer points of house 
design for livability and comfort was the clos- 
ets. Large and deep, each has an electric light 
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in it, and in each there is a clothes rod—Mr. 
Nusbaum won’t have to add it later. 

Most of the visitors commented on the beau- 
tiful appearance of the walls and ceilings which 
resulted from the application of tinted plaster 
in a stipple finish which made further decora- 
tion unnecessary unless one might desire differ- 
ent colors. When men and women arrived at 
these upper rcoms, particularly, they noticed 
this, and one woman told how relieved she 
was to see that the house was finished “regu- 
lar” throughout. “I was so afraid,” she sai 
“that you would use some of these makeshift 
walls in order to keep the cost down.” She, 
like the others, thoroughly approved of the idea 
of painting the plaster in the bathroom to 
provide easier washability, the wall-tile wains- 
coting, the attractive bathroom fixtures. 

When the visitors returned to the first floor 
they were allowed to enter the kitchen m 
groups, so as not to get in each others’ way, 
and here they had an opportunity to examine 
closely the built-in cabinets and other con- 
veniences. The kitchen sink is included with 
this cabinet work. It is not an especially ex- 
pensive sink, but the wooden work-table im 
which it is imbedded has linoleum top, for all 
practical purposes an extension of the sink when 
needed. Here was another place where i- 
genuity saved some money for the buyer while 
retaining utility and convenience. , 

From the short hall connecting the kitchen 


————— 





The well arranged kitchen with built-in cupboards 

was a delight to the eyes of women visitors. 

sink is set in a wooden work-table with top cov 
ered with inlaid linoleum 
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House Is Big Success 


with the parlor the visitors stepped down ontc 
a landing from which they could either go 
straight ahead and make another step down 
into the attached garage, or could turn right to 
the basement steps. Also on this landing was 
another of those convenient little space utilizers 
_a broom closet, so placed as to require only 
such space as would otherwise be wasted. This 
pleased housewives whether they were old or 
young, for as a suggestion an electric cleaner 
had been placed in it. “I’ve always wanted a 
place for my sweeper,” a number of them ex- 
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claimed, as they stepped onto the basement 
stairs, and usually there was another happy 
comment as the linoleum covering of the steps 
was noticed. 

Down in the basement its roominess and con- 
venient arrangement drew numerous compli- 
ments as men and women calculated such things 
as “laundry here,” and “work bench here,” each 
planning as for his or her own occupancy of 
the house. The men, and particularly those 
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As in other parts of the 
house the 
utility of the dining room 


beauty and 


were displayed to best 
advantage by inclusion of 
furnishings from local 
dealers. Observe the dis- 
tinctive pattern made by 
the combination of red 
in the 
Venetian blinds 
displayed were not in- 
cluded at the price 
quoted, it was announced, 
but except for these, the 
dishes and the furniture 


and white oak 
flooring. 


everything else was in- 
cluded, even the newly 
made lawn that so added 
to the appearance of the 
house on display 





men who know what makes a good building, 
were impressed by the quality of materials open 
to their inspection in the basement, and many 
were the expressions of approval. 

Returning up the stairs the visitors stepped 
into the garage and saw with surprise its 
plastered walls, and the windows which make 
it almost as light as a sun parlor. “Why, if 
I owned this place,” one woman said, “I think 
I’d grab this off for a sewing room and make 
the old man keep the car in the street.” In 
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the garage were a few exhibits of materials, 
including a demonstrator telling the value of 
weatherstripping, and near the door a table 
at which visitors were asked to register before 
they walked outside to view the exterior again. 
Only one registration book had been provided, 
and in the early hours of the “open house” this 
was a!l right, but after the surging crowds 
had kept Elvin Lough, manager of the White 
Pigeon Lumber Co., busy at the door between 
the parlor and the kitchen, directing customers 
how best to see this house, he decided to send 
out after another book, and from then on both 
were kept busy. Despite threatening skies there 
were interested visitors in the house practically 
every minute from Saturdav noon until late that 
night, and the first ones Sunday arrived at 8:30 
in the morning. Sunday weather was fine, and 
after church there was a steady stream of vis- 
itors. By noon a thousand had registered, and 
when the house was closed at night there had 
been over two thousand through its rooms. 

It was most interesting to stand at various 
points in this new home and listen to the com- 
ments of men and women. There is space for 
only a few of them here, such as the women 
who met Mrs. Nusbaum upstairs and said to 
her, “How I envy you!” and sounded like they 
meant it. There was the man and woman who 
came into the nursery and saw its arrange- 
ment and furnishings, and she _ exclaimed, 
“Wouldn’t it be wonderful if we could put 
Diane into a place like this!” Or down by the 
broom closet, where women and girls, who 
had already seen most of the house, added 


(Continued on Page 66) 





The parlor of this house built by the White Pigeon 
Lumber Co. is roomy and cheery, with birch trim, 
and tinted and stippled plaster on walls and ceil- 
ing. The outside walls are insulated, of course, and 
the windows are weatherstripped 
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All of us have a fairly clear 
idea that for several years the 
weddings have been outrunning 
the number of new houses built. 
Dan Cupid has reason to com- 
plain of a lack of co-operation. 
Dan has been keeping up his 
operating schedule pretty well; 
but when his handiwork looks 
around for a place to put the 
percolator and the other wed- 
ding gifts that are good to the 
first drop, they don’t find much. 

Some months ago this journal 
printed some statistics about 
weddings and house construc- 


tion in Chicago. Prompted by 
the reading of these figures, 


Fred Wehrenberg, of the Stand- 
ard Lumber & Supply Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., made up some com- 
pilations for his city. His fig- 
ures are reproduced herewith. 
From 1923 to 1929, inclusive, 
with the exception of a slight 
decrease in one year, marriages 
in Fort Wayne steadily in- 
creased in number; mounting 
from 1,280 to 1,741. And with 
the exceptions of 1932 and 1933, 
every year, up to and including 
1934, produced more marriages 
than did 1923. The variation 
was from the high of 1,741 to a 
low of 1,127, average being 1,389. 
Cupid’s output seems to have fol- 
lowed the depression curve some- 
what; for his high point was in 
1929 and his low point in 1933. 
But the low point was 81 percent 
of the 12-year average, and 1934 
went above the 1923 figure. 


NEWLYWEDS FIND 
NO PLACE TO GO 


The _ statistical record of 
houses built followed a much 
different curve. The decrease did 
not wait for the stock-market 
bump. The biggest figure in the 
12-year list was 1,418 in 1923; 
and the line dropped steadily 
right through the era of pros- 
perity. While 1929 showed an 
increase over the two previous 
years, it weighed in with less 
than 38 percent of the new 
homes built in 1923. Following 
the appearance of the depres- 
sion, the figure dropped to a low 
of ten houses in 1933. It is 
worth noting that nearly two- 
thirds of the annual loss in 
house construction occurred be- 
fore the depression showed up. 
Comparing 1923 with 1934, we 
note that while in the latter year 
weddings stood at 103.8 percent, 
new homes ran to just over one 
percent. In 1923 there were 111.4 
houses built to “each 100 wed- 
dings; but in 1934 the chart 
shows there were 1.2 houses 
built to each 100 weddings. 

Fort Wayne probably is fairly 
representative of the country as 
a whole. It can be assumed that 
a new family normally means a 
new domestic establishment; if 
not immediately, then at the 
earliest possible moment. It may 
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REALM OF THE 
RETAILER 


be assumed also that a house 
lasts for approximately 50 years; 
so in 12 years about one-fourth 
the existing houses would com- 
plete their tour of duty. It 
would call for more data than 
we have at hand to make any 
exact statistical statement about 
the actual house shortage; but 
these sidelights do bring out 


houses long before the depres- 
sion appeared. But these figures 
also show that, in comparison, 
there was a much smaller vari- 
ation in the starting of new 
families. The number of wed- 
dings for 1934 was within less 
than a hundred of the average 
for the 12-year period and was 
ahead of the figures for 1923. 




































































A SURVEY SHOWING MARRIAGES AND HOMES BUILT 
IN FT, WAYHE - 1923 to 1934 ° 
Prepared by Fred Wehrenberg of Standard Lumber & Supply © 
with the cooperation of Jos, M. > > chief deputy to 
County Clerk, Alma Reed 
YEAR 
1,280 Marriages =— 
1923 
1,418 Homes fe sacnmne errno rr reery 1 rrxrarre | 
1,03 Magriages SSS SSS ee 
1924 
1,360 Homes (EEERAEERERESIEEEEEEARREnnEARARRARAMRAERARREAAAAARRRAEOREOD 
1,354 Marriages SSS eee 
1925 
1,326 Homes c prev vexemm} 
1,528 Marriages 
1926 
961 Homes c SYTTTT TEE pererrrer | 
1,470 Marriages 
1927 
461 Homes — as 
1,547 Marriages Cos >SS o> ee ee ee eee 
1928 ™ 
403 Homes 
1,741 Marrieges Goce See 
1929 
533 Homes = 
1,356 Marriages CaS =| 
1930 aa 
284 Homes [—. <raxexres] 
1,376 Marriages ca = — > ) 
1931 
156 Homes fahren} 
1,241 Marriages OC. = Se ee ed 
1932 
23 Homes o 
1,127 Marriages =a 
1933 
10 Homes ie] 
1,329 Marriages Cees eee 
1934 
18 Homes «a 
Total Marriages - 16,664 
Total Homes - 6,971 
MARRIAGES AND SMES BUILT LAST S YEARS - 6,43) Marriages = 488 Honee 
AVERAGE FOR LAST 12 YEARS - 1,389 MARRIAGES - - 581 HOMES 
SHORTAGE - last 5 years - - 5,943 - - — - last 12 years 9,694 
PREVIOUS RATIO - - ------= ONE HOUSE for THREE MARRIAGES 
If that had continued, then for 6,431 marriages, there 
é6hould have been built 2,147 homes - - SHORTAGE of 1,659 Homes 








These figures, comparing number of new homes built with number of marriages, 
and indicating a serious local housing shortage, were compiled by Fred 
Wehrenberg, of the Standard Lumber & Supply Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


some fairly startling angles of 
the matter. 


THAT DEFERRED 
MARKET 


Houses are properly rated as 
capital and not as consumption 
investments; and from Mr. 
Wehrenberg’s figures it is clear 
that Americans were reducing 
their capital investments in 


With some 88 weddings last year 
to each dwelling built, and with 
houses steadily wearing out, it 
isn’t hard to see, in this lag in 
capital investment, the piling up 
of a huge deferred market. 


But of course we all knew 
that, anyway; and Mr. Wehren- 
berg and his friendly retailing 
competitors were not content 
with the compiling of statistics. 
The large number of houses 


built in ’23, ’24 and ’25 may 
have been caused by an effort 
to catch up with an earlier lag. 
and the later decrease, even dur. 
ing the years of supposed pros: 
perity, may have been an indica. 
tion that for the time the slack 
had been taken up. The sag fol. 
lowing ’29 was undoubtedly a 
direct result of depressed times, 

But more was involved in this, 
without doubt, than the ups and 
downs of economic conditions; 
important as these are. There is 
that intangible thing called con- 
fidence—confidence in the con. 
tinuing stability of the real-es. 
tate market, and confidence in 
future earning power. And in 
connection with this is a kind of 
mass habit. Dealers everywhere 
tell us that all throughout the 
depression people who needed 
houses, and could afford them 
and did not need to be guided 
wholly by resale values, re- 
frained from building. It got to 
be a habit to do without. 


CHANGING THE 
HABITS OF THE PUBLIC 


Fort Wayne dealers, looking 
at these figures of mounting 
need for dwellings, and con- 


vinced that many people were 
holding back because of depres- 
sion habit, looked around for 
means of changing these habits. 
Their first effort was a big build- 
ing show. The building world 
has added a large number of at- 
tractive devices to the mechanics 
of home making; devices mak- 
ing for convenience, comfort, 
efficiency and attractive appear- 
ance, The dealers believed that 
one of the best ways to get peo- 
ple interested in finding ways 
and means for affording better 
living is to get them interested 
in the things that make for bet- 
ter living. Many a man, for 
example, says he has no time to 
read; when the real fact is that 
he’d easily find the time if he 
got interested in reading. Many 
a man, also, says he can’t afford 
to own a house, when he has 
simply not become interested in 
owning a house. 

So this building show was 4 
frank effort to get people inter- 
ested in the architectural and 
equipment features off new 


houses. The show probably was 
more extensive and complete, 
better prepared and more thor 
oughly advertised than the aver 
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age; but otherwise it followed 
the usual lines. It included 
about everything having a con- 
nection with building, finishing 
and furnishing homes. It proved 
to be a tremendous success. 

One feature which some of the 
exhibitors looked upon at first 
with doubt, was the charging of 
admission at the door. To some 
of them this seemed to be a 
queer move; charging a man in 
order to advertise goods. But it 
proved to be a sound policy. In 
the first place, the exhibitors 
did not care to have visitors who 
were not interested. In the sec- 
ond place, they wanted to estab- 
lish the idea that it was a real 
educational event; one which 
would be of value to persons in- 
terested in home building and 
home making. So they charged 
the nominal admission of 10 
cents. But each exhibitor was 
given a block of tickets he could 
hand out to the persons he espe- 
cially wished to reach, and free 
coupons were printed in all the 
papers. But many hundreds of 
people did pay the small admis- 
sion at the door. 


A SUCCESSFUL 
PROMOTION EFFORT 


The dealers are satisfied that 
the show accomplished its pur- 
pose in a big way. In addition 
to creating a great wave of pop- 
ular interest in building, re- 
modeling and re-equipping 
houses, every exhibitor got a 
valuable prospect list. It was a 
list he compiled, himself, as he 
talked with visitors. It is easy 
to size up a prospect under such 
circumstances; to tell whether 
he has merely an idle curiosity, 
or whether he is wrestling with 
a desire for improvement and 
with the problem of affording it. 
Many dealers have told us that 
the so called building surveys 
Made by the unemployed some 
time ago, in practically all parts 
of the country, produced lists of 
small and doubtful value. The 
Solicitors, with a few exceptions, 
knew practically nothing about 
building or repair; could not 
answer questions or make sug- 
gestions. Many real prospects 
concealed their desires from 
these people; and many others, 
wanting to co-operate in what 
seemed a worthy effort to aid 
the unfortunate doorbell ring- 
ers, named over a haphazard list 
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Number of New Houses—Building Show and Model 
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of the things it would be pleas- 
ant to have but which they had 
no remote chance of affording. 
So many of these lists were of 
little more value than a hap- 
hazard group of names taken 
from a telephone book; and, 
when salesmen began checking 
up by actual calls, they found 
this preliminary information 
practically valueless. But this 
was not true of the lists gath- 
ered by the dealers themselves 
at their booths. They weeded 
out the merely curious and those 
without credit standing at the 


the immediate future, moderate 
in size and cost, and modern in 
equipment. The idea was to make 
it the last word in desirability 
in its particular field; then to 
equip, furnish and decorate it 
completely. When finished, it 
will be open to inspection, with 
people on hand to explain and 
demonstrate all its gadgets, 
answer questions about design, 
financing and construction and 
in general to put it through its 
paces. Many merchants. will 


have parts in the project—ma- 
dealers, 


terial realtors, insur- 











This yard wagon was designed by J. H. Murphy, of the Murphy Lumber Co., 


Urbana, Ohio. 


A big part of the handling of stock is easily done on such 


hand trucks, because they are pneumatic tired and the yard is paved through- 

out with concrete. (The barn display just “happened” to be on the wagon.) 

In the background can be seen the V-bottom bins that keep stock straight or 
straighten it—another ingenious invention of this Ohio retailer 


time the lists were compiled. 
Many sales resulted directly 
from the show, and the values 
created are still active. 


A PROPOSED 
MODEL HOUSE 


Still another result of the 
show was a plan which may per- 
haps have been altered or ex- 
panded during the time inter- 
vening between the collection of 
this information and its publi- 
cation. But at the time we 
talked with Mr. Wehrenberg, the 
Fort Wayne dealers were plan- 
ning to build a model house. 
This is to be an FHA project; a 
house of the type that may be 
expected to be most popular in 


ance men, contractors, 
ment men and so on. 

The promoters were planning, 
at the time we learned of the 
project, to charge admission; 
and this time they’re getting up 
into the bigger money. It will 
cost a dollar to get in. The idea 
is that each admission ticket 
will bear a number; and when 
the season of display is over 
there will be a drawing for the 
house. The dealers are satisfied 
that, under these conditions, 
thousands of people will visit 
the exhibit, and that admissions 
will in large part or even com- 
pletely pay the cost of building 
the house. 

Several things are involved; 
and the promoters of the plan 


equip- 
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expect to set them all at work. 
Experience has shown that a 
drawing always stimulates inter- 
est. Americans are attracted by 
a sporting event; and town pro- 
moters have discovered that 
prizes and entertainment always 
help to draw crowds to special 
sales days. Experience has also 
shown that people, whether im- 
mediately considering the build- 
ing or redecorating of a house, 
are well informed in a general 
way that the art of house build- 
ing and decoration has changed. 
They read about these things on 
building pages of newspapers 
and in household magazines; 
and practically every family of 
any credit standing at all is in- 
terested. People want to see all 
these things put together by ex- 
perts. Actually looking at a real 
house, seeing the new colors, the 
floors and floor coverings, the 
draperies and wall decorations, 
the furniture, the fenestration, 
the arrangement of rooms and 
the general architecture, gives a 
person more real understanding 
in an hour than any amount of 
looking at plans or descriptive 
text can do. For years, every 
model house shown of which we 
have ever heard, has been visited 
by crowds. The admission, so 
the dealers believe, will give the 
needed impression that the dis- 
play is complete and valuable. 
A family at all interested in 
building will pay the admission 
for the purpose of self-education. 
The drawing, of course, will add 
a pleasant excitement. The de- 
partment is sorry it has no later 
information about the matter; 
but this was the status of the 
affair when we came through the 
city and made a brief stop, sev- 
eral weeks ago. 


MODERN HOME 
DESIGNS ARE WANTED 


But whether or not this par- 
ticular plan is carried out ac- 
cording to advance information, 
there is little doubt that the 
American people need to be ap- 
proached through their interest 
in new domestic design and 
equipment. Such approach is 
much more effective than gen- 
eral argument that it is a civic 
and family duty to invest in a 
home, A “house” to the average 
person is just a building. The 
actual affair when seen and thor- 
oughly examined takes on per- 
sonality. It’s a safe guess that 
not so many cars would be sold 
if car salesmen just took engi- 
neers’ drawings and _ specifica- 
tions around and then argued 
with the prospect that he owed 
a duty to himself and his com- 
munity to buy a new car which 
he had never seen. We have to 
find more convincing ways of 
showing our wares; and the 
Fort Wayne plan is a most in- 
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teresting effort in that direction. 

With an abrupt change of sub- 
ject, the Realm ends this article 
with mention of a device noted 
in the yard of the Murphy Lum- 
ber Co., Urbana, Ohio. J. H. Mur- 
phy has long been noted for 
clever yard inventions. He is 
always bringing out new ideas 
for the handling of stock about 
the yard; and when you think 


Boys’ 


The exhibit of miniature farm 
buildings made by boys of 4-H 
Clubs at the recent Oregon State 
Fair, at Salem, was found by me 
to be both surprising and inspiring. 
1 had been asked by O. G. Hugh- 
son, fieldman of the Oregon Build- 
ing Congress, to assist in the 
awarding of prizes for the minia- 
ture buildings. Mr. Hughson was 
instigator of this work, with the 
approval and co-operation of the 
Oregon Building Congress and the 
4-H Club organization and officials. 

On Sept. 4 1 visited the 4-H 
Club building at the fair in which 
these structures were displayed, 
and spent hours examining them, 
because there was so much to see 
and admire. Previous to this visit 
| had read only enough about the 
4-H Club work to think that the 
farm boys and girls entered solely 
into competitions to raise the best 
calf or pig or sheep, and I believed 
that the 4-H Club work was de- 
signed mainly to improve the live- 
stock raised on the farms. How- 
ever, my eyes were opened, as I 
found that the work is much 
broader, and tends not only to raise 
the standards of the products of 
the farms, but also those of rural 
living, by improving construction 
standards for farm buildings as to 
their design, usefulness and appear- 
ance. The raising of the standards 
of construction methods and mate- 
rials and of usefulness and appear- 
ance of farm buildings is a worth- 
while objective, and the 4-H organ- 
ization has gone after it in a very 
practical manner. 

Each miniature building was 
made from a complete set of de- 
tailed plans, prepared by a capable 
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of it, our industry hasn’t done 
as much of that as the value, 
bulk and character of our goods 
would seem to demand. 

Mr. Murphy’s yard is paved 
throughout with concrete; and 
this has made it possible for 
the men to handle much of the 
stuff on hand trucks. There is 
a vast lot of this work to be 
done in a big yard. Well, this 


latest device is a four-wheeled 
hand truck with pneumatic tires 
on the small wheels. E. S. Knull, 
with whom we talked, said the 
rig had lessened labor enor- 
mously. A couple of thousand 
feet can be loaded on the wagon 
and can be pulled around by 
one or two men with little effort. 
Mr. Murphy will be remembered 
as the inventor of bins with 


ork Presages Better 


This candid estimate of the value of the work of 
miniature-scale construction being carried on by 4-H 
Boy Builders’ Clubs was prepared expressly for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by a competent and unbiased 
observer—H. E. PLUMMER, Inspector of Buildings, 
Portland, Ore. In connection therewith, read a previous 
article on same subject presented on page 23 of the 
Sept. 28 issue, with four photographs of Sweepstakes 
and First Prize farm buildings made by these clubs.— 





architect. The plans could be used 
for a regular full-sized building. 
The miniature buildings were built 
to a scale of one inch to the foot 
(one-twelfth actual size); or to a 
scale of one and one-half inch to 
the foot (one-eighth actual size) ; 
with all of the miniature details 
worked out, as nearly as possible, 
for a full-sized building. 

There were sixteen buildings ex- 
hibited, and in the construction of 
these there were used studs, posts, 
girders and rafters of miniature 
size; but it was surprising to see, 
also, bevel siding, drop siding, cedar 
shingles, composition shingles—all 
made perfectly to miniature scale. 
Sheet-metal roof ventilators and 
hardware conformed to the minia- 
ture scale. 

The construction detail and work- 
manship were surprisingly good, 
and when considered that it was 
all done by boys, ranging in age 
from nine to fifteen years, it was 
remarkable; some of it, indeed, was 
so good as to be almost unbeliev- 
able; particularly when it is kept 
in mind that most of the boys have 
had no previous experience in 


working with construction tools. 





Hog house and poultry house for which the Turner (Ore.) club was awarded 
second prize in the grade school group 


The boys work in squads or 
groups under the direction of a 
leader, who is an adult and has had 
construction experience. However, 
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V-shaped bottoms, in which 2 
by 4’s especially are stored. This 
shaped bin brings steady preg. 
sure on both the sides and the 
edges of the sticks; straightep. 
ing them if they are crooked, 
and keeping them straight ji 
they are okeh when coming from 
the car. Mr. Murphy is trying 
out other devices which he is 
not yet ready to announce, 


Buildings 


is practically the same as the num- 
ber of girls. Of the boys, one in 
ten is mechanically minded and 
likes to work with tools, so the 
work in this State alone might be 
expanded to include 1,500 boys, 
The effect on the farms of Oregon 
that will follow the acquiring of 
building knowledge by 1,500 boys 
is something that will stretch the 
imagination to visualize, when such 
activity is continued for a number 
of years. 

The miniature buildings shown 
at the fair were completely fin- 
ished, being painted in attractive 
colors, with the trim a different 
color from the building ; and when 





Poultry house for which the State Street (Salem, Ore.) club was awarded 


second prize 


the boys themselves do all of the 
work on these buildings. Thus 
they not only acquire skill in the 
use of tools but also learn to read 
plans, learn methods of good con- 
struction, the suitability of differ- 
ent materials for the various parts 
of a building; and, what is very 
valuable for them, something of the 
proper design and arrangement for 
modern farm buildings. It seems 
to me that this is a most practical 
way of bringing building informa- 
tion and knowledge to the farm, 
and that the carrying on of this 
work wiil, in a few years, bring 
about a big improvement in con- 
struction and design of farm build- 
ings; and, more than this, will 
create a desire for new and modern 
farm buildings. 

A very great expansion of this 
work is possible, as I learned, upon 
inquiry, that there are 30,000 boys 
and girls now enrolled in 4-H 
Clubs in Oregon, under 3,000 lead- 
ers. The number of boys enrolled 


in rural group 


wood shingle roofs were used, the 
shingles were stained. 

The inside fittings and fixtures 
were complete, even including feed 
bins, feed troughs, electric lights 
that could be lighted, wheel-bar- 
rows, rakes, water troughs, floor 
drains and gutters, feed chutes etc. 

All in all, it was a wonderful 
exhibit, and speaks well for the 
perseverance and skill of the farm 
boys of Oregon. 

The grand prize went to the 
Union High School 4-H Club of 
Hillsboro for its display of seven 
farm structures: Farm home, dairy 
and hay barn, hog house, poultry 
house, milk house, combination 
garage and tool house and silo. 
[Photograph on page 23, Sept. 28 
issue.] The work of the Hillsboro 
Club is of a superlative kind. 

In the grade school group, the 
first prize was awarded to the 
Hazel Green club, which exhibited 
a poultry house. [Photo on page 23, 
Sept. 28 issue.] In the same group, 
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Poultry house and milk house (on truck for transportation), for which the 
Santa Clara (Ore.) club received third prize in Group 3 (rural) 


the second prize was awarded to 
the Turner club, which exhibited a 
poultry house and a hog house. 
The third prize, in this group, was 
awarded to the West Chehalem 
club, which exhibited a milk house. 

In the rural group, the first prize 
was awarded to the Hayesville 
club, which exhibited a dairy and 
hay barn. [Photograph on page 23, 
Sept. 28 issue.] The barn was a 
very fine piece of work. The second 
prize, in this group, was awarded 
to the State Street (Salem) club, 


which exhibited a poultry house. 
The third prize, in this group, was 
awarded to the Santa Clara club, 
which exhibited a poultry house 
and milk house. The fourth prize, 
in this group, was awarded the 
Condon club. Prizes aggregating 
over $100, besides ribbons, were 
awarded to the eight clubs exhibit- 
ing. 

The carrying on of this work has 
been well organized by Mr. Hugh- 
son, who has a library of books 
and pamphlets on building con- 


This milk house (on truck for transportation) was built by the Condon (Ore.) 
club. It was awarded fourth prize in Group 3 (rural) 


struction details and material, 
which is sent around to the various 
clubs. In addition, he consults with 
the leaders during the construction 
of these miniature buildings. Mr. 
Hughson looked after the exhibits, 
during the fair, and was kept busy 
explaining about the work to the 
large number of interested people 
who wanted to know. 

Summing it up, it was a wonder- 
ful exhibit of well planned, excel- 
lently constructed miniature farm 
buildings, and an _ outstanding 


example of ambition, skill and 
perseverance of the younger farm 
boys of Oregon. The boys are en- 
titled to the praise of the Oregon 
Building Congress, the building in- 
dustry, and the people of Oregon, 
and I extend to them my sincere 
congratulations. What they have 
done is a promise of better build- 
ings for the farms of Oregon. The 
seeds of building knowledge sown 
in the fertile minds of the 4-H boys 
will undoubtedly bring forth an 
abundant harvest. 





Makes Fine Office From Old Livery Barn 


Cutver, Inp., Oct. 7—How an old livery 
barn can be remodeled to make one of the most 
attractive lumber yards in Indiana is being 
shown here by Milton R. Cline, lumber dealer, 
who is gradually putting on the finishing 
touches. About five years ago Mr. Cline pur- 
chased the old livery stable property, and almost 
at once began the rejuvenation process. Since 
then he has progressed with the reconstruction 
as time for it could be spared from his regular 
business. 

The result is astonishing. It reveals Mr. 
Cline as an artisan of the first rank. Besides, 
the remodeled building has great advertising 
value, since it demonstrates the use of the ma- 
terials which are carried in stock. Asbestos 
shingles cover the front. These are of varying 
colors. Extending entirely along the front is a 
projection roofed with composition shingles of 
all the colors available. On the roof are other 
shingle demonstrations; also on the sidewalls. 
On the roof is the name “Culver,” painted in 
big letters, so that pilots and passengers of air- 
planes flying over may take notice. 


Modernized shed of M. R. Cline, Culver, Ind., designed by himself. 
It demonstrates use of materials carried in stock 


The roof of the old barn, which was of the 
regular angle type, has been transformed into 
one of gentle curves, as the picture shows. 

The window frames still have some trim- 
mings to be put on, and much of the area be- 
tween the windows remains to be covered over 
with black glass, to form a splendid front in- 
deed. The siding over which the glass will be 
laid has been painted black; so even now the 
casual caller does not realize that Mr. Cline’s 
job on the building is as yet unfinished. 

Just imagine what the old livery barn looked 
like on the inside. There were many overhead 
beams, which Mr. Cline has utilized for orna- 
mentation as well as service. Each has been 
boxed with planed lumber, oiled to preserve 
the natural color. 

Over the rough old floors, over which buggies 
had rolled and sharp-shod horses had stamped, 
Mr. Cline laid hardwood flooring. In the main 
driveway, however, in place of the old flooring 
is smooth cement. 

In the old livery barn here in Culver there 
is a well-equipped shop in which Mr. Cline cut 


[ 








out the wooden signs that grace the front of 
the building. Every letter, and there are many 
of them, in various sizes, was sawed out from 
yard material; and then mounted in various 
ways. 

There also is an extended sign, within glass, 
that can be illuminated for night use. Electric 
bulbs are set into the under side of the pro- 
jection already mentioned. These are of as many 
different colors as the composition shingles on 


op. 

Mr. Cline stocks plenty of paint, on new 
shelving up next to the door. Just back of this 
array are more shelves that hold rolls of screen 
cloth. The latter are graduated as to length, 
to conform to the lengths of the rolls. 

Before Mr. Cline became a lumber dealer he 
was a contractor. Across the street from this 
remodeled livery barn are the yards from which 
he drew his materials for use in his own 
projects, or for sale to his customers. These 
include drain tile, brick, and cement blocks, and 
for making the blocks Mr. Cline still maintains 
his factory at the same location. 








Former office of M. R. Cline, across the street, was built to demonstrate 
how a silo could be built of cement blocks 
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Finds "Cold Turkey" Canvassing 
Uncovers Prospects 


Peoria, ILv., Oct. 7.—“Our business thus far 
this year has been double that of the same 
period of last year,” said J. J. Lavengood, 
credit manager of the J. C. Proctor Lumber 
Co., which has been in business in this city 
for over 90 years. “This has been primarily 
due to the fact that the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., employing between 7,000 and 8,000 men, 
has been working all year to full capacity. The 
men of the plant, with wages ranging between 
$20 and $34, are buying lots and building small 
homes for themselves by the score. Under the 
provisions of the National Housing Act people 
are making repairs and building new homes, 
the jobs ranging from $150 to $1,500, on from 
three to five years’ time—mostly the former. 

“Our best method of securing lumber busi- 
ness is through ‘cold canvassing.’ The first of 
the year a man came to us wanting to repre- 
sent us as a canvasser, offering to take the job 
on a strictly commission basis. He started 
‘cold canvassing’ and was successful from the 
start, doing so well that in April we put him 
on a straight salary. Since May he has had 
no time to develop new prospects, all of his 


working hours being devoted to following up 
leads which he had uncovered earlier in the 
season. Much of our new business is secured 
from men who have seen the houses we have 
built for their fellow workmen and come to 
us, regarding building, on the recommendation 
of pleased patrons. 

“Our canvasser makes a card record of all 
calls where any interest is shown. In about 
75 percent of the cases he receives courteous 
treatment when he calls ‘cold turkey,’ even 
when no order is given. If the family con- 
tacted is thinking of building, remodeling, or 
repairing, but is not quite ready to proceed, he 
makes a note on his card of the approximate 
time when the owner will be in the market 
and solicits him again a few days in advance 
of that date. He carries with him leaflets on 
paints, roofing, insulating material, wallboard, 
and other building items.” 

On top of the Proctor company’s office and 
salesroom is a large cut-out outline of a house, 
upon which is painted: “See Proctor Now— 
Modernize—Repair. Build now and_ save.” 
Three large display windows feature flooring, 
wallboard, insulating material, shingles and 
house plans. Above each window is a sign 
suggesting repairing, remodeling, and putting 
the house in shape for winter. 








There are a couple of good tips suggested in this photograph. That’s 
why an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative “snapped” it recently, in 
yard of the Liberty (N. Y.) Lumber Co., owned by Morris D. Blatchly. 
One tip is the sign painted on end of the building, thanking departing 











customers for their patronage, and inviting their return. “Welcome” signs 
are occasionally seen in lumber yards, but this writer does not recall having 
previously seen a “Thank you” sign. 
display, which demonstrates several types and colors of shingles, including 
redwood, red cedar, asphalt and slate. 
covered at the same time, about fifteen years ago, inquisitive customers can 
study the comparative durability of each type, if they so wish. 


The other tip relates to the roof, 


As the various panels were all 
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Getting Business When New 
Building Is Slack 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 7.—‘There is not 
much new building going on in this locality,” 
said J. H. Thomas, manager of the Booth & 
Thomas yard, here, “and sales are about on a 
par with last fall. Paint and roofing sales 
have, however, shown a_ healthy increase, 
Many farmers, owing to improved conditions, 
are catching up on repairs to their homes and 
outbuildings. 

“Newspaper advertising, used regularly, js 
the most effective form of publicity. We use 
radio advertising twice a year—in the spring 
to feature our paints, and in the fall to call 
attention to our heating and plumbing equip- 
ment. During the time we use that form of 
publicity—usually about two weeks—we make 
a short, snappy statement of about 100 words, 
in the midst of a musical program. We call 
attention to a single item, quoting the price if 
we are making a special of it, and find that 
this brings far better results than a_long- 
winded talk. 

“Plumbing supplies and fixtures, as a side- 
line, have been life-savers during the recent de- 
pression, exceeding lumber sales in volume and 
profit.” 

One of the reasons for this constantly in- 
creasing trade is the attractive manner in which 
this line is displayed. The entire front of the 
office and salesroom is of glass, and down the 
front a number of booths have been built, each 
alternate one being fitted up as a complete 
bathroom, each room featuring a different style 
of supplies and fixtures. Other booths are 
devoted to showing of paints, built-in features, 
and samples of roofing. The whole resembles 
a picture in a frame, and being placed where 
it can be seen both from the inside and out- 
side, it meets the gaze of hundreds daily. 

“We are at present concentrating on our fall 
heating campaign,” said Mr. Thomas, “using 
window display, newspaper advertising and the 
radio to suggest attention to the plumbing, in- 
stallation of new heaters or furnaces, and mod- 
ern bath equipment.” 








Lumber Dealer Has Fine Display 


at Fair 


Mentor, Ou10, Oct. 7.—One of the most in- 
teresting and impressive exhibits at the recent 
Lake County Fair was that of the Mentor 
Lumber & Supply Co., of which R. L. Dunlap 
is president. The fair itself is rated as one of 
the most interesting and largely attended events 
of the kind yet held, and of the thousands of 
visitors, not many missed the Mentor display. 

This booth, attractively decorated with bunt- 
ing, was featured by a representation of a house, 
demonstrating various roofings and building ac- 
cessories. In the center of the booth, facing 
passers-by, was a tastefully arranged display of 
paint products, brushes etc. A huge chunk of 
coal and an accompanying sign invited the ladies 
to test their weight-guessing ability. This con- 
test was open to ladies only. Another enter- 
taining feature consisted of samples of wood, 
with invitation to visitors to name as many of 
the varieties as possible. 

But the magnet that drew all eyes was the 
beautiful harp, occupying a position in front of 
the model house, which instrument is used by 
Miss Muriel Dunlap, the talented daughter of 
the company president, in her recitals, She pre- 
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sented three delightful programs daily during 
the fair, at 2, 4 and 7 p. m, all being given at 
the Dunlap booth. These recitals were a great 
drawing card. 


tadiibevent or Alert? 


The following little story which Chris Tot- 
ten, secretary Arizona Retail Lumber & Build- 
ers Supply Association, prints in his snappy 
monthly bulletin to members, is well worth 
passing along. The moral is obvious. 

A general contractor on a Government job 
in a small town, purd@asing his materials 
from the local dealer, V@alked in one evening 
and asked this dealergior a certain kind of 
file, a particular make of wood rasp, and 
99 pounds of red lead. {The lumberman mere- 
ly replied he had none of these items. He 
did not offer to secure them for the customer, 
The contractor telephoned to an acquaintance 
of his who runs a lumber yard in another 
town nearby, who got up out of bed, found 
the items required and shipped them by 
stage. The result of that deal was that the 
contractor split his business with the local 
dealer who was indifferent, and the dealer 
in the nearby town who was alert. This 
happened in a southwestern State in the past 
eight months. 








New Yard Is Opened 


BrEMERTON, Wasu., Oct. 5.—Numerous inno- 
vations in display and artistic demonstration of 
building materials mark the newly opened yatd 
and offices of the Bruce Lumber Co., here. 

Bruce L. Dower, son of John Dower, na- 
tionally-known Tacoma lumberman, heads the 
Bruce company, which has established its large 
lumber sales outlet at 6th and Callow streets. 
The younger Dower, himself a veteran lumber- 
man, and formerly in business in Yakima, is 
supported as president by O. N. Lundberg, 
vice-president, and C. J. French, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The new building, with its wealth of mer- 
chandising facilities compactly and spectacularly 
arranged, has been erected on the site of the 
former Hiway Lumber Co., destroyed by fire 
last summer. 


"That's News to Me"—Why 
Not Advertise Your 
Unusual Items? 


The essence of effective advertising, of the 
printed kind, is reader-interest. Yet a great 
many lumber and building material dealers, as 
well as merchants in other lines, seem to be 
engaged in a never-ending competition to see 
who can produce the dullest, most common- 
place and uninteresting “ads’—and it must be 
admitted that some wonderful examples of me- 
diocrity do appear over the signatures of other- 
wise live merchandisers. 

Why not, just for a change, instead of per- 
petually harping upon the staple goods that 
everyone knows you carry, once in a while in- 
ject a little interest by telling about the unusual 
items that few persons know you have in stock? 
Try making up a list of items, big and little, 
that the public generally does not know you 
carry—because you have never taken the trouble 
to tell about them, and perhaps have them tucked 
away where few people ever see them. 

_, Get ’em out into the light, work them into a nice 
display for window, counter or store floor; put an 
appropriate placard over them reading: “A few 
of the unusual items (or things) we handle, and 
what they are good for’—or something to that 
eltect. Then print your list in your regular ad- 
vertising space in your local newspaper, with a 
catchy caption over it, and see what results 
you will get. We'll bet a dime against a dough- 
nut that before a week has passed someone will 
Come in and say: “Gimme some o’ that; I didn’t 
‘now that you handled it.” And these casual 
sales will in time breed repeat orders. That’s 
the way—or one way—that demand for a new 
Product of any kind may be built up. If along 
with your display you have a neat little rack 
containing booklets or leaflets, supplied by the 
Manufacturers, describing the products shown 
or listed, so much the better. 
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We of course are not saying that special ad- 
vertising stunts such as are here suggested 
should replace your regular advertising of staple 
and well known products. That would be silly 
in the extreme. There probably is not a man, 
woman or child in Chicago, or the surrounding 
States, for that matter, who does not know that 
Marshall Field & Co. sell shoes—or any other 
of a hundred staple items that might be named— 
yet the astute advertising experts of that con- 
cern keep on forever telling the world that 
Field’s shoes are good shoes, and that Field’s 
store is a fine place to come to for shoe service. 
Perhaps they might say, or at least think, any- 
way, that they are the best; but shrewd adver- 
tisers are a little chary of superlatives, prefer- 
ring under- to over-statement. No, the idea is 
not to supersede regular advertising, but to sea- 
son it; to pep it up a little, as it were, so that 
newspaper readers will get the habit of looking 
for—or at least looking at—your ads in the 
daily or weekly editions of your local papers. 

And in the brief intervals when your adver- 
tising of staple lines is temporarily replaced by 


Here’s a Retailer's 


Newspaper advertisements, do not, by any 
natural law, have to follow a cut-and-dried 
pattern. They can be unconventional, original 
and effective. Sometimes a happy idea, that 
is very much out of the ordinary, can be de- 
veloped into an exceedingly effective piece of 
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other copy drafted along the lines here sug- 
gested, there is no danger that people will for- 
get that you stock the staples. Subconsciously, 
they will realize that if you are enterprising 
enough to carry the new lines, and to tell the 
public about them, there is no question but that 
you have the old, well-known ones, too. 





"Open House" Marks Comple- 
tion of New Office 


Yankton, S. D., Oct. 7.—“Open house” was 
observed by the local branch of Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), on Saturday, Sept. 28, with a 
large attendance of people of the town and 
surrounding territory, who inspected with much 
interest the company’s fine new office and dis- 
play room, recently completed. Fifty prizes, 
totaling $350 in value, were given away to 
lucky guests; with no strings attached, no pur- 
chases required to be made, no promises, no 
questionnaires to be filled out. Visitors were 


Ad That's Different 


copy. An example of what we mean is 
afforded by the advertisement here reproduced, 
of the Monroe Street Lumber Co., Spokane, 
Wash. 

It is the theme song of the home modern- 
izer. Illustrated in rebus style, the poetical 
message of the advertise- 
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Singing a Happy Song of 
The Modernizer 


We can fix your home any Modern way 
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Come and see us and we'll show you how 


So, don't hesitate but do it now. 
Get Your Free Copy of “Livable Homes” 


It is full of helpful ideas and plans for making the 
Please send 10c postage if magazine is to be mailed. 


"Good Lumber Quick’ 
Monroe Street Lumber Co. 


SS 
Home Modernizing Headquarters 


ment runs as follows: 


For the benefit of all 
we wish to say we can 
fix your home any mod- 
ern way; can take your 
old house and make 
it new, add a new porch 
and a dormer or two; 
change the outside and 
give it a new dress, of 
shingles or siding to 











cover the old mess; 
beautify the windows 
and hang new doors, 
install some cabinets 
and lay new floors; 
build new stairways, 
niches and nooks, mod- 


ernize the kitchen, build 
a place for books; many 
other improvements we 
can do for you, and 
you'll be pleased when 
we are through. Come 
and see us and we'll 
show you how, so don’t 
hesitate but do it now. 





We are not presenting 
this as a model for any- 
one else, but as an idea 
which possibly some other 
dealer can adapt to his 
advantage, working out 
something of his own 
along similar lines. Any- 
way, we deem it worthy 
of reproduction as an in- 
teresting example of 
originality and humor in 
retail lumber advertising. 





A RECREATION room has 
been made in a double 
garage in a home in the 
middle West. The fam- 
ily no longer needed space 
for two cars, but did need 
room to. entertain its 
many friends. With the 
aid of funds obtained 
from a private financial 
institution under the mod- 
ernization credit plan of 
the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministraton the renova- 








tion was accomplished. 
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simply asked to look over the displays and 
register their names and addresses. 

Announced as “A half-day full of pleasure— 
a half-day full of surprises,” the “party” more 
than fulfilled these promises, according to the 
verdict of all who were there. 

The local branch of Thompson Yards (Inc.) 
now has a plant which the manager and the 
employees are justly proud of, and which com- 
pares favorably with any other establishment 
of the kind in this part of the State. 





Selling the Salesman—lIt Has 
Been Done! 


All retailers have a good many salesmen call- 
ing on them, trying to get orders for the various 
materials and commodities handled or used by 
the yards. They are all good fellows, most of 
them know their stuff, and the dealer picks up 
a lot of useful information and ideas from them. 
Therefore, he usually is glad to see them come 
in; but occasionally on very “slim” days he 
may find himself wishing that some of them 
were customers coming in to buy something, 
rather than salesmen wanting him to buy some- 
thing from them. Wouldn't it be great if you 
could find a way to sell some of your goods to 
even a few of the salesmen who come in to see 
you from time to time? It has been done, and 
this story, based on personal observation by an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative, tells 
how. 

But don’t get excited just yet, as only an 
occasional dealer is equipped to pull this stunt. 
To work it just the way the dealer here men- 
tioned did, requires that you have a filling sta- 
tion in connection with your yard. In the 
aggregate, the country over, quite a number of 
yards do sell gas and oil. One such firm is 
R. M. Bowser & Son, at Renfrew, Pa.; which 
concern, in addition to operating a large and 
well stocked lumber and building material yard, 
also runs a big hardware store and a filling 
station, including greasing racks. 

Because of the wide variety of merchandise 
handled, Mr. Bowser has a great many sales- 
men calling on him. He used to find it difficult 
to keep track of these men and their connec- 
tions, and quite frequently when he wanted to 
get in touch with some particular salesman, or 
some company, he could not recall the name. 

To obviate this trouble, he placed conveniently 
on the counter a standard diary, and each sales- 
man calling was requested to register his name 
and business connection on the page for that 
particular date. Now when Mr. Bowser wants 
to get in touch with a particular salesman, he 
has only to recall approximately the date on 
which he last called; then by referring to the 
diary the information is quickly available. He 
says that this is a great time saver, especially 
when goods are wanted in a rush, or when 
special information regarding some item is de- 
sired. It is evident that he likes the system, 
for he has continued it regularly over a long 
period of years. 

But we have not yet told how he “sells the 
salesmen.” Here's the big idea. At the top of 
each page is rubber-stamped (in red) the fol- 
lowing : 


NOTICE, SALESMAN! 


Have you plenty of gas and 
oil for your auto—alcohol 
for the radiator? 


Every salesman, every time he registers, sees 
this reminder staring him in the face. Nat- 
urally, the salesman is glad to buy gas and oil 
from his own customer—or a man to whom he 
hopes to sell. The result is that Mr. Bowser 
sells a good many gallons of gas and oil which 
otherwise would have been purchased from fill- 
ing stations along the route traveled by the 
salesmen—besides alcohol in the winter. Quite 
simple, isn’t it? Now if someone could just 
work out an equally good plan to sell the visit- 
ing salesmen a few pieces of lumber, or cans 
of paint, that would be just fine. Perhaps an 
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attractive counter display of small hardware 
items or other specially appealing specialties. 
with an invitation to “look them over” stamped 
on the diary page might result in an occasional 
sale. It’s worth thinking about, anyway. 





Lumber Improved—Let's Get 
Together on Sales 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 5.—Today was lumber 
industry day at the Seattle Rotary Club. In 
this district where lumber is the most important 
industry, representatives of the different 
branches of that business attempted to impress 
the 350 Rotarians, representing a cross section 
of Seattle’s business interests, with conditions 
affecting this industry in its various phases. 

The program was in charge of S. W. Barker, 
of the Barker-Knapp Lumber Co. The speakers 
and their subjects were Harold Kerry, Olympic 
Forest Products (Inc.)—Export Lumber; 
Alvin Schwagger, Nettleton Lumber Co.—Lum- 
ber Manufacturing; W. A. Culkin, Blanchard 
Lumber Co.—Intercoastal Wholesale Lumber, 
and F. S. Dickinson, Colby-Dickinson Lumber 
Co.—Retail Lumber. 

As a retailer, Mr. Dickson made some state- 
ments regarding the improvement in the product 
of western sawmills which should be of interest 
to lumbermen in general. Mr. Dickinson said: 

During the last ten years the lumber man- 
ufacturers, faced with a large drop in per 
capita lumber consumption, have improved 
their product tremendously. Upper grades 
are kiln dried better, and machined with 
greater precision and smoothness; common 





boards and dimension in increasing quanti- 
ties are seasoned in the rough, surfaced, re- 
trimmed and carefully regraded before ship- 
ment so as to arrive at the dealer’s yard in 
condition to go into the finest construction 
well suited for the purpose intended. There 
is a constantly increasing production of one 
inch end-matched tongue and grooved boards 
in the lower grades. These lower grades 
have been a curse to the whole industry. 
End-matching these low grade boards, after 
thorough seasoning, accomplishes several re- 
sults. The manufacturer cuts out all unsound 
defects, thereby controlling waste at the 
source, utilizes more short lengths, saves 
freight; enables the carpenter to put them 
in place without the waste and labor of hand 
trimming the joint, and the owner gets a 
tighter, stronger, longer lasting job. 

While these improvements tend to increase 
the manufacturer’s cost, they reduce trans- 
portation, handling and building labor costs, 
as well as deterioration of the lumber in the 
dealer’s stock, and, most important of all, 
they will if properly used prevent warping, 
shrinkage, rot and degrading in places where 
such defects have seriously impaired the 
value of many structures. 

The old, slovenly methods of making and 
selling lumber are passing—not all passed 
by any means. There is enough finely manu- 
factured, thoroughly conditioned lumber on 
the market today, at a fair price when com- 
pared with other materials, to permit high 
type, economical lumber construction, and it 
is up to the manufacturer and distributor 
to join hands to sell it into every job where 
it has a rightful place. 





No CHEMICAL laboratory in the world, built 
by man and fitted with all the wonderful ap- 
pliances of modern science, is half so marvelous 
as the leaf of any kind of a tree. It is the food 
factory of the tree. 
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New Building Is Credit to a 
Good Town 


Brair, Nes., Oct. 12.—“It is our intention to 
display more of the stock that we carry,” re. 
marked Karl Christensen, of the Christensen 
Lumber Co., to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

That was one of the motives underlying re. 
cent construction by this company of one of the 
finest lumber office and warehouse buildings to 
be found in this good State of Nebraska—which 
has a lot of good yards. In fact, traveling men 
“making” Blair do not hesitate to say that this 
is the best arranged and most attractive lumber 
office that they have run across on any of their 
travels. 

Similarly complimentary opinions were ex. 
pressed by many of the 2,300 persons who 
turned out on “Open House Day,” which the 
company held recently to give the people of 
the town and of the surrounding territory an 
opportunity to inspect these improvements 
which constitute a worthy addition to the many 
substantial structures lining the business streets 
of this thriving little city, known far and wide 
as one of the best business towns of its size in 
eastern Nebraska. 

Asked specifically regarding the business 
benefits expected to result from the investment 
in the new building, Mr. Christensen expressed 
the utmost confidence that in the long run it 
would pay excellent “dividends.” 

“We feel that eventually our new office will 
pay for itself,” said he. “We have had nothing 
but favorable comments from the people living 
in and around Blair, and with the better times 





The people of Blair, Neb., 
are proud of the hand- 
some new building of the 
Christensen Lumber Co., 
here shown. Over 2,300 
persons inspected it on 
opening day. Architec- 
tually, it is of early Eng- 
lish design 





and increased buying the expense of building 
the office will not be so noticeable.” 

He also mentioned the decided benefit of 
having all stock well protected. “Above the 
new office we have space for storing all of our 
finish lumber,” said he. “Previously we kept 
this stock in the sheds, but it was hard to pro- 
tect it from dust or to prevent a certain amount 
of weathering. Now it is kept absolutely dry 
and free from dust, assuring customers delivery 
to their jobs in best possible condition.” 

The office itself is 40x36 feet, but the company 
has built on around a carpenter shop standing 
next to the office, so that the front measures 
99 feet from gate pier to the end of the shop. 
The office measures 26 feet high to the peak 
of the front gable. The roof is especially hand- 
some and substantially laid, being of 3 to 2 
staggered-edge red cedar shingles. Inside, the 
office is paneled up eight feet high with three- 
ply fir wallboard, stained silver gray. Metal 
strips were used to conceal the joints in the 
wallboard. The ceiling is covered with Nu- 
Wood, in cut block design. This is extended 
down 16 inches on the side walls. The floor 1s 
of Bruce oak block design. ' 

The uptodate office fittings and conveniences 
include a very secure vault, 8x8 feet, with dou- 
ble wall of fire brick. Directly off the office is 
a lavatory and shower. 

Ample room is provided for display of such 
of the commodities carried as lend themselves 
to that treatment. The array at present includes 
an attractive display featuring built-in kitchen 
cabinet and breakfast nook, along with which 
also is displayed a large stock of paints. On 
the outside of the office and carpenter shop dis- 
play racks have been installed for showing posts, 
wire, wagon materials and barn equipment. 
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Linen Closet, 
Utility Room 
Replace Old 


Eyesore 


How many homes in your town, Mr. 
Lumberman, have “garbage can” stair- 
ways? Perhaps you have always heard 
them called, “back stairs,” but don’t 
you agree that the new name is appro- 
priate? Almost invariably a rear stair- 
way is so cluttered up with discarded 
apparel and sundry other articles that 
its original use is eclipsed, and it earns 
the dubious distinction of being the 
eyesore of the house. When one 
doesn’t know what else to do with old 
coats, hats, suit boxes, shoes and 
dozens of other things, the stairway 
going up from the kitchen is the per- 
fect place to chuck them out of the 


Me. 


@Rand McNally & Co. . 
Such a stairway could scarcely be called a 
home's “beauty spot" 


way! Everyone knows residences 
where this situation exists, but not 
everyone can stage a Pied Piper drive 
to shoo them out of the picture. Lum- 
bermen can! 

In two pictures which accompany 
this story, the Cinderella-like trans- 
formation of an old rear stairs in the 
Chicago home of Mr. and Mrs. E. E. 
Sampson, where a modernizing pro- 
gtam was conducted by the magazine 
Child Life, is shown. (See story and 
illustrations on pages 18-19 of Sept. 28 
issue.—EpITOR. ) 

Herewith is presented a view of a 
back stairway such as is found in thou- 
sands of older-styled homes through- 
out America; another picture of a 
Spacious linen closet at first glance 
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“Garbage Can” Stairways 
Can Be Modernized 


seems to have no connection with the 
first photograph, but read how the two 
are linked. 

When work in renovizing the Samp- 
son home was launched, it was imme- 
diately seen that one of the important 
structural changes needed was the 
elimination of the catch-all kitchen 
stairs. After considerable thought, a 


plan was devised whereby three ad- 
vantages could be gained in doing 
away with the one disadvantage. The 
whole idea is adaptable to practically 
every dwelling with such a stairway. 

The first advantage resulting from 
the remodeling was the roomy linen 





Every house would be benefitted by such a 
roomy linen closet 


closet pictured here, which was pro- 
vided by simply projecting the floor 
from the second-story hall into the 
space formerly occupied by stairs, and 
enclosing two sides. Seven shelves 
then were placed from floor to ceiling, 
with sufficient depth left under the 
bottom one to store boxes of blankets. 
The great quantity of towels, sheets, 
pillow cases and other needs which 
can be kept in such a handy compart- 
ment is clearly depicted. 

Let’s go downstairs and see what 
was done with the bottom of the flight. 
One of the first things noticeable is 
that one can not tell where the stair 
opening used to be. The present ar- 
rangement is so letter-perfect that the 
visitor wonders how. it could ever have 
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Many Homes 


In U. S. Can 
Be Similarly 


Improved 


been otherwise. The pantry was no 
longer needed, in view of the abundant 
cupboard space in the large, modern 
kitchen, so it was combined with the 
stair landing into a “utility room,” 
which is joined to the kitchen by a 
wide archway. This room is the ful- 
fillment of advanced thought in 
making the life of a mother easier and 
more adapted to the child. Here is a 
washing machine—which can be filled 
and emptied without moving—that is 
used for those small frequent washings 
of children’s dresses, rompers, socks 
and what-not. They can be washed in 
the time that it would take for the 
trips up and down the basement steps 
to keep an eye on the youngsters. The 
front of the work-table is thrown open 
by two doors, revealing a sewing ma- 
chine, which is pulled out on mending 
days. Other handy little work-re- 
ducers are included in the utility 
room’s equipment, and clearly prove a 
second advantage to the remodeling. 

The third advantage in the change 
is the elimination of the catch-all stair- 
way itself, and the resultant improved 
appearance in the kitchen and the 
upper hallway. 


Miniature Remodeling Exhibits 


New Orzeans, LaA., Oct. 7.—As 
part of its co-operation with the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, the 
Southern Pine Association has pre- 
pared miniature exhibits of a remod- 
eled old attic, a miniature foundation 
for a home illustrating correct con- 
struction methods and termite protec- 
tion, and exhibits on other construc- 
tion features. Some of these exhibits 
are being used by FHA directors in 
displays at State and county fairs. 





For Hats—and Books 


Every woman has hoped some time 
or other for a place like a cupboard 
just for her hats, and here is a sug- 
gestion for one. It may be built of 
No. 2 pine, which is inexpensive, and 
which takes stain or paint well. 

At either side are niches for a candle- 
stick or a pot of flowers, and under- 
neath each niche is a small drawer— 
one for makeup and the other for 
gloves. A long drawer provides space 
for pocketbooks and scarves. There is 
a mirror inside the door. 

Then on the other side of the same 
wall, you can have a bookcase. Imag- 
ine how it would completely transform 
your living room. 
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Hardwood Industry Views Prospects of 
Improving Lumber Sales Volume 


- “Let us stir ourselves, for business is improv- 

ing and now promotional efforts are sure to 
produce results” seemed to be the general atti- 
tude of the officers and members of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association at its 38th 
annual convention held Sept. 26-27 at the Con- 
gress Hotel in Chicago. As mentioned in the 
report of the opening session, the hardwood 
producers, distributors and buyers who make 
up this association evidenced a spirit of opti- 
mism and good cheer which showed itself in 
the registration of nearly five hundred and 
reached a happy climax at the sumptuous ban- 
quet Thursday evening, at which a splendid pro- 
gram of entertainment was presented. George 
N. Harder, of the I. Stephenson Co., Wells, 
Mich., was re-elected president to lead the asso- 
ciation through what is expected to be an even 
more successful year just ahead. 


Says Constitution Not Outgrown 


The enthusiasm of the visiting hardwood men 
was again manifest by the great applause given 
an address by Joseph Davis, Chicago attorney, 
early Thursday afternoon when he spoke on 
the topic, “The Constitution Outgrown?” An 
attentive silence lived in the room, after a virile 
opening statement by Mr. Davis that “unless 
business men take a greater part in govern- 
ment, Government will take a greater part in 
business.” 

The speaker reviewed briefly the feverish 
days during the depression, and told how they 
influenced Congress to turn over to the Presi- 
dent unprecedented powers which have not 
proved to be a quick panacea for our ills. Lead- 
ing up to his subject with situations that have 
brought the question of the Constitution’s mod- 
ern workability into the spotlight, Mr. Davis 
settled down to his analysis. The Constitution 
was written by human hands, and so is not 
divine, but it has grown with the nation, said 
the speaker. Its 4,000 words may not be per- 
fect, but they were penned by leaders who knew 
the past and present, and the frailties of men, 
Mr. Davis stated, and continued: In all pe- 
riods of unrest, men seek to shake off all re- 
straint, and, if they succeed, the result is greater 
restraint. Italy, Russia and Germany are mod- 
ern examples. 


"Think About Your Business—Really Think” 


An active and open mind (open in that it 
is not closed to new ideas and new opportuni- 
ties) is what an industry or a business man 
needs in order to make the most out of today’s 
perplexing but inspiring situations, the lumber- 
men were told by F. D. Mayer, of Chicago, 
president of the Merchandising Institute of 
America, whose address, “White Elephants in 
Business,” was a high point of the convention. 
The quite human tendency to take things as 
they come, and to assume that because a thing 
never has been done it can not be done, he 
characterized as a “white elephant,” something 
to be got rid of at once. He admitted that 
the lumbermen have severe obstacles to over- 
come, some of them apparently unsurmountable, 
but maintained that human ingenuity intensively 
applied often knocks to pieces even the tough- 
est of obstacles, and offered, as examples of 
what can be done, the records made by well 
known brands of yeast, antiseptic, soap, and 
other products. The yeast industry, which had 
sold two-thirds of its output to breweries, was 
languishing after adoption of the eighteenth 
amendment, but one company started promot- 
ing the use of yeast for health despite such 
white elephants as “people won’t eat it” and “it 
doesn’t taste good or look good,” and today 
the company is selling for this purpose, Mr. 


Mayer said, “fifteen times as much as_ they 
ever sold to breweries.” 

An idea of this kind is the result of some- 
body having done some intensive thinking on 
the subject, “Think about your business—really 
think!” Mr. Mayer urged his hearers, adding 
that “most people only think they think.” Real 
thinking is hard work, he warned, but it is only 
through this that there is any possibility of 
developing the new things that will make and 
hold lumber markets—new ideas to correspond 
to the new models in automobiles (“maybe it is 
possible to develop new models in lumber, too; 
how do you know you can’t?”) and methods 
of utilizing the entire sales power of the entire 
industry to help sell lumber products. He de- 
clared that if the industry would get busy on 
this development of ideas “you would have to 
get a new method of growing trees in order 
to supply the market you would create.” As a 
measure of possible success he mentioned the 
results of the British campaign of timber trade 
promotion, the improvement in railroad passen- 
ger business, and other examples of productive 
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H. BROOKE SALE, 
Columbia, S. C.; 
Vice President 


WILSON H. LEAR, 
Philadelphia; 
Vice President 


sales efforts. “The pessimist sees an obstruc- 
tion in every opportunity,” he said; “the opti- 
mist sees an opportunity in every obstruction.” 
He closed with the plea to “use what God gave 
you, in the form of the ability to think.” 


"Greatest Future You've Ever Faced" 


“The FHA is putting three million men back 
to work without spending any tax money, con- 
verting relief rolls into payrolls,” declared an- 
other guest speaker, ex-Gov. A. O. Eberhart, 
of Minnesota, who appeared last year before this 
association as the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s emissary and now had returned again to 
review a year’s progress under the Housing Act. 
Over 425,000 loans already have been made, he 
said, and the average of modernization loans 
was for $404. The 5,700 lending institutions 
participating in this volume are insured by the 
Government against loss, but less than 300— 
less than one-tenth of 1 percent—of the bor- 
rowers have defaulted. “This proves,” Mr. 
Eberhart said, “that the 20 percent insurance 
furnished by the Government under Title I is 
more than adequate, and also that this legisla- 
tion and campaign absolutely have not induced 
the American people to borrow beyond their 
ability to repay.” He also reviewed some of 
the details of operating Title II for financing 








of new homes, and declared that one important 
point had been settled by actual experience, not 
mere promise or prediction—the banker is per- 
fectly safe in holding this kind of paper, for 
time has shown that he can convert it into cash 
if and when he needs to. “It means that the 
banker loaning money on home construction 
will not have to go into the real estate busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Eberhart, in the fetching way of a man 
who can tell a good story well, described some 
of the advantages of this widely popular legis- 
lation—advantages to the home owner, the 
builder, the banker, and the community—and 
concluded with mention of another important 
contribution to society at large, the prevention 
of crinm:e, in which subject the former governor 
is particularly interested. 

He concluded with the statement that im- 
proving business conditions together with FHA 
financing offers the lumber industry “the great- 
est future you have ever faced.” 


For Increased Usefulness of Wood 


Reports of plans for, and progress in, in- 
creasing wood’s usefulness to consumers were 
made by two speakers, the first of whom was 
Charles N. Perrin, of Buffalo; after present- 
ing the report of the inspection rules committee 
for Chairman John W. Bailey, who could not 
attend, he gave a progress report on the work 
of the sub-committee on structural stress grades 
of hardwoods. The committee recommended few 
changes, none of them important but rather for 
clarification, and the recommendations were 
adopted with little comment. 

The nearest approach to debate occurred when 
considering the proposal to delete the grade 
“Bridge and Dock Timbers” from the rule book 
because, as Mr. Perrin explained, “it is not 
really a rule at all—too indefinite to mean any- 
thing specific, and we can’t write a more defi- 
nite grade for this material.” Two operators 
had asked that the grade be continued in spite 
of this ambiguity, because they sell on this 
grade, but by its vote the association took the 
position that it can not put the financial backing 
of its national inspection service behind a de- 
scription so indefinite, and it was suggested that 
anyone who still wants to sell this grade refer 
to it “as described in the 1934 rules book.” 

Concerning the new structural stress grades 
Mr. Perrin said that these are being worked 
through the co-operation of the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., and are now in 
process of being put into terms sufficiently sim- 
ple to be applied by inspectors who are not 
engineers. These grades will be based on 
strength, not appearance, he explained, and the 
performance of which the piece is capable is 
being worked out to the greatest accuracy, and 
this is “the most definite answer which lumber 
has ever given to the structural claims of other 
materials,” for with these grades set up the 
lumbermen will be able to fit their product to 
the load requirements. 

R. P. A. Johnson, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory staff, confessed that “I am more 
of an optimist than a scientist should be,” but 
said that he just can’t help it when he looks 
into the possibilities of research for so improv- 
ing the usefulness of wood as to obtain new 
markets and hold fast to old markets which 
hitherto have been slipping away. He showed 
where in many cases these losses of wood mat- 
kets have not been caused by depression but 
instead by the insistent push of other products 
which, rightly or wrongly, have superseded 
wood. He showed the results of studies 0 
properties of hardwoods, in regard to turnings, 
planing, steam bending, splitting in nailing, 
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Rising Tide of General Business and Stronger Position of Lumber 
Operators Seen as Indication That Now Is the Time When Strong 
Hardwood Trade Promotion Activities Will Produce Sales Results 


splitting with screws, warp, and flavor and 
odor, and promised that future studies will in- 
clude hardwoods’ reactions to sanding, boring, 
shaping, mortising, culling, angles, ieed, and 
miscellaneous other operations. 

It is important that the consumer obtain the 
correct species for his needs, Mr. Johnson said, 
for, in regard to steam bending for example, “if 
he tries to bend some wood and it is not satis- 
factory, he will go to some other material, not 
some other species,” laying blame for the failure 
upon wood in general, not upon the particular 
species which he has tried to use. Mr. Johnson 
also told of experiments being conducted in the 
hope of greatly reducing the time required for 
seasoning lumber, by the use of chemicals—the 
so-called “salt seasoning.” 


DEVELOPED BY DISCUSSION 


Considerable time in this convention was de- 
voted to discussion, participated in briefly by 
lumbermen and others touching upon a wide 
spread of the interests served by the hardwood 
association—manufacturers, distributors, and in- 
dustrial consumers—and by others serving the 
membership. 


A. L. Ossporn, of Oshkosh, Wis., veteran 
northern hardwood operator, reported that the 
mills in his region have the situation quite well 
in hand, for although they are not prosperous 
and not making money yet—still getting nothing 
for stumpage—they are forging ahead toward 
the time when they can and will make money, 
for they now are educated to the point where 
they cut only as they ship, and are no longer 
at the mercy of the bankers. “In times of stress 
and strain the bankers used the lumbermen as 
doormats.” he said, but the situation is now 
so changed that “bankers are coming to us.” 


Fred Hooron, of C. Noel Legh & Co., Liver- 
pool, England, said that his country is in good 
condition and with a “good outlook” in spite of 
the war talk, and that there is such a large 
building program under way that business will 
go on, even in spite of the forthcoming elections. 
He warned the Americans, however, that it is 
imperative something be done to combat the 
lyctus bettle, which he described as a “terrible 
scourge” preventing many sales of American 
hardwoods. President Harder informed him 
that the association has a special committee hard 
at work on this problem. 


Ratpu E. Hitt, of Memphis, secretary of the 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, said 
that his organization will soon resume its adver- 
tising and promotion campaign, giving special 
attention to dealers and other trade channels. 

Harotp P. Janiscu, of Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
remarked briefly on the effect which inflation, 
if it comes, would probably have upon lumber 
inventories and insurance costs. 


D. J. Cant, of Los Angeles, president of 
the Western Hardwood Lumber Co., reported a 
‘decided improvement” in business on the West 
Coast, especially during July and August, and 
© gave much of the credit for this to activity 
resulting from one bank’s enterprise in pushing 
FHA Title II loans. Residential construction 
is over 30 percent of the total, he said, and 
another result is that furniture manufacturing 
1s 40 to 50 percent over last year’s figures. 


Eucene Woops, of Memphis, president of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, was 
unable to attend but in a letter read for him 
he said that the freight rate situation is unset- 
tled, with transportation costs 50 percent of mill 
realization, and he urged that lumbermen con- 
tinue the campaign for a general reduction in 
freight rates on lumber. 


J. C. McCartuy, of Chicago, secretary of 
the National Association of Furniture Manu- 
facturers, said that efforts to prevent overpro- 
duction of hardwoods, by having furniture 
manufacturers estimate their probable future 
demands, will be continued. He then gave his 
observations on furniture trends, listing them 
as “dark side,” “middle ground” and “bright 
side” as they affect wood; it is interesting, at 
least, to note that the only things he listed as 
unqualifiedly favorable to the cause of wood 
were the fact that a greater portion of the furni- 
ture manufactured is being shipped by rail than 
formerly, helpful because furniture shipped by 
rail is crated and that shipped by truck is not, 
affecting the market for crating lumber, and 
that the furniture business in general is steadily 
improving, now at a point 25 percent ahead of 
last year. He performed no “beating of drums,” 


but what he said about what is popular and 
increasing in popularity certainly supported the 
claim of other speakers at the convention that 
lumbermen had better get busy promoting their 
own products. 


He offered one suggestion as 





c. H. BARNABY, C. N. PERRIN, 
Greencastle, Ind.; Buffalo; 
Presided at Dinner Committee Chairman 


to how some of this work might be done. 
“About the only thing the lumber buyer is 
guaranteed he will receive is an invoice,” he 
said, and suggested that attractive sales litera- 
ture be prepared to inform furniture dealers and 
their salesmen about the value of wood, espe- 
cially about its romantic qualities. 


Wa tter E. Morcan, of Columbus, Ohio, 
president of the National Association of Com- 
mission Lumber Salesmen, made an urgent ap- 
peal to those of his audience who were manu- 
facturers to thoroughly acquaint commission 
lumbermen with whom they do business with 
the products they handle and with the manu- 
facturing facilities they have. He also asked 
for the increasing use of exclusive sales agree- 
ments, so the commission man will feel justi- 
fied in doing a good job of selling. Mr. Mor- 
gan mentioned the national sales congress held 
at his organization’s annual meeting last Janu- 
ary in Detroit, said that it would be repeated 
at the next annual in Cleveland, and asked 
N.H.L.A. moral support in the form of repre- 
sentation at that congress; President Harder 
promised that the hardwood association would 
be represented. “Your commission salesman,” 
Mr. Morgan said, “is what you make him, be- 
cause he can’t work, for good or for bad, with- 
out your help.” 





Georce W. Dutany, Jr., of Chicago, well 
known both as a manufacturer and as a retailer 
of lumber, gave the hardwood men several rea- 
sons why they should participate in the activi- 
ties of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, which he said benefits hardwoods 
as well as softwoods. Announcing that he was 
“pinch hitting” for John W. Watzek, Jr., of 
Chicago, N. L. M. A. president, he said this 
organization is primarily concerned with three 
major problems: How to restore per capita con- 
sumption of lumber; how to give the public 
more house per dollar—not simply by price cut- 
ting but by giving more and better service; and 
how to prevent the industry from being legis- 
lated out of business. These affect every lum- 
berman, Mr. Dulany said, and after outlining the 
comprehensive nature of the N. L. M. A. pro- 
gram he urged the hardwood men to help put 
this into action to the extent of at least giving 
wood an adequate defense of markets threat- 
ened. “We are grudgingly spending pennies 
when we ought to be freely spending dollars,” 
he said. 

Tuomas R. Kerr, of Oshkosh, Wis., field 
representative of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, showed 
that well planned trade promotion really ts pro- 
ductive of business by reviewing the results ob- 
tained by his association in promoting birch, 
giving it dignity and “standing” of its own as 
interior trim; maple for furniture; and grade- 
marked hemlock as yard lumber. He and his 
associates sell first the idea of wood, he said, 
and then their own particular species. Many 
markets are being lost by wood because of the 
intensive sales efforts by competing materials, 
he reported, listing some specific examples of 
business going to wood and to other materials 
by reason of promotion. “There are only a few 
of us working for wood,” he said, “while our 
competitors are an army. As to this idea of 
going after new markets, I would say, let us 
think instead about holding the markets we 
now have. We're not even doing that as we 
should, for while we’re spending pennies, other 
industries are spending dollars.” 


Dwicut HInNckLey, Cincinnati wholesaler, 
said that in its merchandising plans and other 
plans the lumber industry is paying too much 
attention to what it wants to sell and too little 
attention to what the customer wants to buy, 
making little effort to hold present customers 
by the simple and inexpensive method of giving 
them good service on what they want when they 
want it. He suggested the development of a 
plan which would make it always possible for 
a customer to obtain his needed lumber products 
without being forced at any time to switch to 
some other material simply to get it in a hurry. 


J. J. Linewan, of Cincinnati, reported favor- 
ably on the trade promotion work of the Appa- 
lachian Hardwood Manufacturers, saying that 
it will be continued, and satisfaction in this re- 
spect also was expressed by Frep BRINGARDNER, 
of Lexington, Ky. 

M. J. Fox, of the Von-Platen-Fox Lumber 
Co., Iron Mountain, Mich., near the close of the 
meeting recalled again what had been said about 
the sales possibilities of utilizing the entire 
payrolls of the lumber and furniture industries 
and urged that more attention be given to this 
phase of merchandising. 


W. W. Scuupner, of New York City, secre- 
tary of the National-American Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, after calling attention to the 
persistent manner in which his organization and 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
“swap” officials—particularly mentioning Horace 
Taylor, of Buffalo, Charles A. Goodman, of 
Marinette, Wis., and John W. McClure— 
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warned that neither is the NRA nor other Gov- 
ernment control ideas “dead,” and urged par- 
ticular attention to the Walsh Bill and the Rob- 
inson-Patman Bill when Congress resumes. 


A. F. Cooper, of the Standard Chemical Co., 
Toronto, Ont., directed attention to the Cana- 
dian flag displayed with the Stars and Stripes 
above the speakers’ platform, indicative of the 
international goodwill which is part and parcel 
of this organization. 


ELECTION AND REPORTS 


Officers of the association were all re-elected, 
as follows: 

President—George N. Harder, Wells, Mich. 

Vice president—Wilson H. Lear, Philadel- 
phia. 

Vice president—Thomas Blagden, New York 
City. 

Vice president—H. Brooke Sale, Columbia, 
s. ¢ 


On recommendation of the nominating com- 
mittee—E. R. Plunkett, of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
was chairman but he was called away and 
Arthur E, McLean, of Little Rock, Ark., read 
the report—the following were elected directors 
for three year terms: 

D. C. Johnson, Waverly, La. (new); Charles 
H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind.; Charles A. 
Goodman, Marinette, Wis.; John I. Shafer, 
South Bend, Ind.; H. E. Pearsall, Newton 
Center, Mass.; Ed. C. Schoen, Chicago; E. J. 
Young, Madison, Wis.; Joseph J. Linehan, 
Cincinnati; E. B. Maxwell, Montreal, P. Q.; 
D. C. MacLea, Baltimore (new); Gordon Rey- 
nolds, Albany, Ga. 


Resolutions thanking the hotel for its service; 
E. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers, and 
the Algoma Plywood & Veneer Co. for the 
attractive convention badges; and thanking the 
guest speakers were adopted upon recommenda- 
tion of the resolutions committee, for which 
Henderson Baker, Nashville, Tenn., reported. 

Illness prevented H. Brooke Sale from attend- 
ing, so Secretary McClure read his report prais- 
ing the efforts of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, mentioning its services to the lumber 
industry, and recommending continued associa- 
tion with it. 


Names New Standing Committees 


The committee on officers’ reports, of which 
J. J. Linehan, Cincinnati, was chairman, among 
other things recommended that the standing 
committees suggested by President Harder in 
his address be authorized, and this was adopted. 
Mr. Harder returned to Chicago last week and 
the personnel of standing committees has been 
announced as follows: 

INSPECTION RULES—Chairman John W. Bailey, 
Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Co., Laurel, Miss. ; 
O. M. Krebs, Little Rock, Ark.;: George F. Mc- 
Sweyn, Memphis; L. S. Beale, Columbus, Ohio; 
Blucher Blair, Blountstown, Fla.; R. E. Hollo- 
well, Indianapolis; Charles E. Good, Nahma, 
Mich.; John Quinlan, Soperton, Wis.; T. R. 
Williams, New York City; C. H. Kramer, Rich- 
mond, Ind.; Al Klass, Oconto, Wis.; J. Gibson 
Mcllvain, Philadelphia; Ed Conneighton, Cin- 
cinnati; A. O. Ratcliff, Chicago; C. R. Burgess, 
Toronto, Ont.; H. H. Kreutzer, Chicago; J. C. 
Anderson, St. Louis; Charles J. Hafner, Phila- 
delphia; Parrish Fuller, Oakdale, La.; R. G. 
3rownell, Sheffield, Pa.; P. M. Anderson, Texar- 
kana, Tex.; W. W. Burruss, Lynchburg, Va. 
Honorary members—Charles N. Perrin, Buffalo; 
J. W. McClure, Chicago. 

LEGISLATION — Chairman Thomas’ Blagden, 
Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, New York; Arthur 
KE. McLean, Little Rock; Lee Robinson, Mt. 
Vernon, Ala.; Charles A. White, San Francisco; 
D. C. Wilson, Perry, Fla.; Horace M. Kramer, 
Richmond, Ind.; Fred Bringardner, Lexington, 
Ky.; C. C. Dickinson, Sondheimer, La.; D. C. 
MacLea, Baltimore; Paul D. Kneeland, Wor- 
cester, Mass.; Thomas N. Fry, St. Louis; Willis 
K, Jackson, Buffalo; H. H. McNeill, New York; 
J. J. Linehan, Cincinnati; B. L. Hendrix, Estill, 
Ss. C.; K. L. Emmons, Memphis; George H. Hen- 
derson, Keltys, Tex.; J. L. Camp, Jr., Franklin 
Va.; R. J. Carroll, Nallen, W. Va.; W. A. Holt, 
Oconto, Wis.; A. Trieschmann, Chicago. 

CONSERVATION OF TIMBER REsOURCES—Chair- 
man R. B. Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Co., 
Marinette, Wis.; Preston P. Joyes, Louisville; 
Harry C. Love, Lemoyen, La.; J. B. Edwards, 
Oakdale, La.; J. C. Rodshaffer, Kansas City, 





Mo.; J. J. Farrell, Poland, N. Y.; Robert N. 
Hartzell, Piqua, Ohio; Earl M. McGowin, Chap- 
man, Ala.; E. L. Bruce, Jr., Memphis; H. L. 
Gray, Rainelle, W. Va.; J. F. Bushelman, Kings- 
port, Tenn. 

MEMBERSHIP—General Chairman Fred G. 
Christmann, Christmann Veneer & Lumber Co., 
St. Louis. 

Northern region—Chairman Harry Christian- 
sen, Milwaukee; J. C. Weidman, Jr., Trout 
Creek, Mich.; R. J. Swanke, Tigerton, Wis. ; 
Zeno H. Nelson, Grand Rapids; Abbott M. Fox, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 

North-Central—Chairman C. H. Barnaby, Jr., 
Greencastle, Ind.; Ed W. Wiese, St. Louis; F. A. 
Reitz, Evansville, Ind.; L. P. Keith, Cleveland ; 
Walter R. Jones, Louisville; Charles M. Smith, 
Chicago; L. H. Dodd, Chicago. 

Northeastern—Chairman W. H. Lear, Phila- 
delphia; E. R. Plunkett, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
W. E. Chamberlin, Boston; George W. Butz, 
Wilmington, Del.; Herman J. Bayer, Brooklyn. 


Appalachian—Chairman Charles E. Lane, 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; J. W. Eakin, Weston, W. 
Va.; F. Edwin Mower, Charleston, W. Va.; E. M. 
Vestal, Knoxville, Tenn.; W. J. Wright, Cin- 
cinnati. 

Virginia-Carolina—Chairman V. A. Miller, 
Columbia, S. C.; W. W. Burruss, Lynchburg, 
Va.; N. W. Gennett, Asheville, N. C.; W. F. 
Lightsey, Miley, S. C.; J. Jackson Kidd, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Southeastern—Chairman Gordon Reynolds, 
Albany, Ga.; H. L. Manley, Savannah, Ga.; J 
W. Wells, Montgomery, Ala.; D. C, Wiison, 
Perry, Fla.; Gene Howerdd, Augusta, Ga, 

Southern—Chairman Paul Rush, Memphis: 
C. W. Parham, Memphis; Frank T. Dooley, 
Brinkley, Ark.; J. W. Bertrand, Jackson, Miss, ; 
J. M. Jones, Natchez, Miss.; J. J. Schaefer, Jack. 
son, Tenn.; W. H. Walker, McMinnville, Tenn, 

Southwestern—Chairman D. C. Johnson, Way- 
erly, La.; Roger E. Simmons, New Orleans; 
Eugene Horan, Houston, Tex.; Thayer May 
Garden City, La.; Hal Perry, Newellton, La. ; 

Pacific Coast—Chairman D. J. Cahill, Logs 
Angeles; C, R. Taenzer, Los Angeles; George C, 
Cornitius, San Francisco. 

Northwest—-Chairman T. T. Jones, Minne- 
apolis; Frank Paxton, Kansas City, Kan.; Harry 
O. Hansen, Davenport, Iowa. 

Canada—Chairman A. F. Cooper, Toronto, 
Ont.; and E. B. Maxwell, G. M. Strong and J, §, 
Bock, all of Montreal, P. Q. 


After the convention adjourned the new board 
of directors met and re-elected Mr. McClure 
and Mr. Ehemann as secretary-treasurer and 
assistant secretary, respectively, and named the 
following to serve with Mr. Harder on the 
executive committee: W. H. Lear, John I, 
Shafer, Charles H. Barnaby, Charles A. Good- 
man, E, V. Babcock, and R. C. Stimson. 


Thirty -Year Members Honored 


An interesting innovation at the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association convention was 
a dinner Friday evening given by President 
Harder, to which each firm that had been a 
member of the association for thirty years or 
longer had been invited to send one representa- 
tive. This did not mean that the representatives 
themselves had to be in the membership that 
long, for this association has its membership 
by firms, not individuals, and in many instances 
the firm’s representative was the son of the 
founder or perhaps the successor to the founder, 


eighty years is getting old and shaky, and 
it appears that he may soon have to vacate; 
but, as for Mr. John Quincy Adams, he is 
quite all right.” 

By this same token, Earl Palmer is just 
the same as he has always been, but physi- 
cally—in the words of the more or less popu- 
lar song: “The old gray mare ain’t what she 
used to be,’’ and for that reason I am ap- 
pearing only by proxy at this festive occa- 
sion, though I want it understood that I am 
also with you in the spirit; and I most 
fondly regret that a portion of the spirits 
which I know are gracing your lavish board, 
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and at least one present was the son of the 
successor. Members of the lumber trade press 
also were invited. 

Charles H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., 
whose ready and kindly wit is well known to 
the lumber fraternity, was the capable toast- 
master who did much to make the occasion one 
long to be remembered, and other contributing 
features were the bountiful dinner of planked 
whitefish—treally planked, and served with all 
the trimmings—the varied and peppy entertain- 
ment, the fine comradeship and round after 
round of good stories and reminiscences, and 
Earl Palmer’s letter. This veteran Memphis 
lumberman was not able to attend but he sent 
the following message which was read for him: 

It is related of John Quincy Adams that 
in his eighty-third year, while taking his 
constitutional on the streets of Cambridge 
one morning, he was greeted by a friend 
who inquired, “How is Mr. John Quincy 
Adams this morning?” 

To which Mr. Adams replied, “Mr. John 
Quincy Adams is all right, but the house in 
which he has been living for more than 


LONG STANDING AT PRESIDENT'S DINNER 


and which will add so greatly to the “feast 
of reason and flow of soul” are not with me 
tonight as I sit by my fireside resentfully 
cursing the physical limitations which re- 
strain me from being with you in person. 


A Long-Lived Association 

Were I there tonight, I should regard it 
as a privilege to respond to a toast para- 
phrased from the immortal exclamation of 
Daniel Webster: “The National Hardwood 
Lumber Association; there it stands!” The 
National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
stood for thirty-eight years, a record for 
associate longevity unique in the lumber in- 
dustry, and a record rarely, if ever, attained 
in any other industry. For this there is 4 
reason. The longevity of an institution de- 
pends upon the beneficial results which flow 
from the operation of its policies and 
processes. If these results are satisfactory, 
the institution producing them endures; and 
on the contrary, if there are no satisfactory 
fruits resulting from those efforts, the insti- 
tution quickly passes, unhonored and unsung, 
into the limbo of things forgotten. It 3S, 
therefore, only logical to conclude that the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association has 
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delivered the goods in full measure, or else 
it would not have attained to such a ripe and 
honorable old age, as time is reckoned in 
associate statistics. I want it understood, 
nowever, that these benefits did not arise 
from chance, but that they were made possi- 
ple only by wise policies intelligently, con- 
sistently and persistently carried into effect 
py the association. 

The mainspring of every associate action 
was a square deal for every man, whether 
a member of the association or not. In time 
this attitude inevitably commanded the re- 
spect of all who came within the sphere of 
the association’s influence; while, within its 
ranks a feeling of fellowship developed be- 
tween its members which converted it from 
an ordinary business organization into a 
genuine brotherhood, entirely different from 
the attitude commonly prevailing in such or- 
ganizations. The association might well 
have adopted for its motto the slogan of the 
Three Musketeers: “One for all and all for 
each.” With such a homogeneous member- 
ship there is no cause for wonder that so 
large a measure of success has crowned 
every associate undertaking. 


First Attempt at Government Control 


And now, my friends, I should be false to 
myself and lacking in a proper appreciation 
of the confidence which the members of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association have 
always imposed in my honesty of purpose 
should I fail to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to discuss a subject, which at this 
time is commanding the thoughtful consid- 
eration of every intelligent American citizen. 

It was in 1922 that the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and a new theory in the 
science of government met in a head-on 
collision. That theory asserted in effect that 
a department of the Federal Government was 
better qualified to direct the affairs of an 
industry than were those men who had es- 
tablished and were maintaining it; and ar- 
rogated authority to a department to step 
in at its own election and prescribe rules 
and methoés under wnich the industry was 
to be conducted. 

In May of that year Mr. Hoover, then sec- 
retary of commerce, bade all of the lumber- 
men in the country to send their representa- 
tives to Washington where he would tell 
them how to run their business. When those 
representatives obediently put in their ap- 
pearance at the Capitol, Mr. Hoover stated 
to them in tones less raucous, but none the 
less threatening, than those employed eleven 
years later by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, that it 
was his thought that the lumbermen should 
clean house or else the Government would 
have to do it for them. 

Of all the lumber organizations participat- 
ing in the meeting, of which I now recall 
there were between thirty and forty, the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association was the 
only one that refused to play ball, an action 
of which I have always been justly proud. 
In effect we told Mr. Hoover that he had 
best run his Department of Commerce and 
allow the hardwood lumber business to be 
run by those who knew their job. After 
many months of fruitless effort Mr. Hoover 
finally, but most reluctantly, abandoned the 
task of cleaning the house of the lumbermen, 
the enterprise being a total loss with no 
insurance; and the minority attitude of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association to- 
ward the ill-advised experiment was fully 
justified. 

I cite this instance as being the first at- 
tempt of the Federal camel to push its head 
within the tent of legitimate business; but 
much to the well-founded regret of many 
it has not been the last. To change the 
zoological metaphor, there are a lot of 
Vultures already hatched and other eggs in 
the process of incubation, some of which 
were laid by the previous administration and 
others by the flock of current brain-trusters, 
which threaten to develop into a ravenous 
brood that will destroy the business struc- 
ture of this country—a structure erected 
through years of patient toil by men of un- 
questioned integrity—unless their rapacious 
attack be promptly checked. It is up to the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, and 
to all similar organizations, to resist to 
the uttermost this evil and unwarranted 
onslaught upon the livelihood of an entire 
People, to the end that no future adminis- 
tration whether Republican or Democrat, 





whether stand-patter or new-dealer, shall 
ain essay to invade and trample upon 
hts of legitimate business. 


ever ag 
the rig 


Fight the Good Fight 

Another digression—a brief venture into 
the realm of futurity—a briefer toast, and 
I am done. 

When the last hardwood tree is felled; 
when the last hardwood log has passed 
through our mills; when the last hardwood 
board has been shipped from our yards; 
when, like Othello returned from the wars, 
our occupation is ended and when the last 
meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association has been held, I want the secre- 


Side-Lights of 


The Only Woman Present 


A woman at the hardwood convention! And 
as a member, not a guest! That was novelty 
indeed, and when President Harder introduced 
her at the Friday afternoon session, or when 
they met her in the lobby, a number of the 
lumbermen learned for the first time that the 
“M. F. O’Brien” they 
have seen signed to let- 
ters, orders and whatnot 
was put there by Miss 
Marie Frances O’Brien, 
daughter of the late 
Walter W. O’Brien who 





MISS M. F. O’BRIEN, 
Chicago ; 
Operates Well Known 
Hardwood Yard 





for years was a director 
of the association. 

Miss O’Brien has been 
associated with the com- 
pany for four years but 
previously her knowl- 
edge of the hardwood 
conventions had _ been 
“second-hand” by hear- 
ing her father tell of 
it and by reading about it in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. However, after Mr. O’Brien’s 
sudden death last January she took over the 
management of the company and decided that 
with it she would include attendance at the 
association meetings, just as he had done for 
so many years. It was with some misgiving 
that she agreed to be the only woman at the 
meeting but Secretary McClure said to her, 
“You have educated your trade to the idea of 
doing business with a woman, and now you'll 
just have to educate the association members 
to the idea of having a woman in the meetings, 


So to the hotel she went, and afterward told 
an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff member that 
she had been greatly benefited and inspired 
by what she had heard there. 

Mr. McClure’s remark to the effect that she 
has educated her trade to the idea of doing 
business with a woman was well founded, by 
the way, for O’Brien customers have learned 
that this charming young woman is business- 
like and that she knows her business. Also, 
she is fond of it. She derives real pleasure 
from passing among the piles of fine American 
and foreign hardwoods (a direct importer of 
the latter), and knows where each wood is; 
furthermore, by a perpetual inventory system 
she knows exactly how much of each she has 
in stock. 


From Across the Sea 


One of the speakers in the convention dis- 
cussion was Fred Hooton, of Liverpool, Eng- 
land, but he was not lonesome for British com- 
pany, for other delegates from the tight little 
isle included John E. Harvey, senior partner, 
and John Pinnington, of Duncan Ewing & Co. 
(Ltd.), Liverpool; Alex C. Dodd, manager of 
the hardwood department for Berner & Nielsen, 
Liverpool (for seven years previous to last 
April he was hardwood manager for Alfred 
Dobell & Co., Liverpool) ; L. Lighthill, head of 
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tary of the association, whoever he may be 
at that time, to be able, with all candor and 
in all sincerity, to write upon the minutes 
of that final meeting, even as Paul in the 
long ago wrote unto Timothy: “We have 
fought a good fight, we have finished our 
course, we have kept the faith.” 

And, finally, gentlemen, with the permis- 
sion of our host and under your grace, I now 
offer with heartfelt devotion a toast to the 
sentiment of which I know you will all 
heartily subscribe: The National Hardwood 
Lumber Association; God Bless It! 


the Convention 


L. Lighthill & Co., Manchester; and L. L. 
Shertzer, the C. M. Gooch Lumber Co.’s repre- 
sentative in England. 

One of the members of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN Staff held a brief conversation with Mr. 
Dodd “after the shooting was all over” Friday 
afternoon, and learned that he left Liverpool 
Aug. 16 and does not expect to sail for home 
again until late in November. Already he had 
spent a week in Quebec, another in Montreal, 
and two weeks in Toronto, and from Chicago 
he expected to go to Memphis, New Orleans, 
Mobile, Pensacola and then to various East 
Coast points. 

The British situation in regard to American 
hardwoods, Mr. Dodd said, is that during the 
recent period when the lumber was being cut 
and sold at prices so far below production costs, 
large stocks of this low-price lumber were 
accumulated by British importers who knew a 
good thing when they saw it, and a consider- 
able quantity of this lumber is still on hand. 
This, coupled with the unsettled situation caused 
by war talk, makes the market so unsetttled that 
buyers hesitate to pay the higher prices unless 
and until they have to, but conditions are 
steadily improving and the Britishers probably 
will be in a position to pay better prices. “When 
the war scare blows over there will be a great 
improvement in American hardwoods,” Mr. 


Dodd said. 
His Father's Son Speaks 


A number of father-and-son combinations 
were in attendance at this convention, it was 
revealed at the opening of Thursday afternoon’s 
session, when at President Harder’s invitation 
these men and their sons stood up and the 
young men were introduced by their elders. 
On behalf of the sons Abbott Fox, son of M. J. 
Fox, of the Von Platen-Fox Lumber Co., Iron 
Mountain, Mich., declared that the lumber in- 
dustry is weak in not getting more young men 
into it, and to get them in the fathers must be 
more convincing as to the permanence of the 
industry, for that is important to youth. 


They Saw a Saw 


It is unusual, if not unprecedented, to see 
products displays at the National Hardwood 
convention, but on this occasion the DeWalt 
Products Corporation, of Lancaster, Pa., set up 
one of its new model saws in a room adjoining 
the registration room of the convention, and 
attracted much interested attention with dem- 
onstrations of how to do a good job of “keep 
on sawin’ wood.” 


Beg Your Pardon 


It must have been the excitement of the 
day, what with hardwood men overrunning 
Peacock Alley at the Congress and Red Book 
men and others inviting the unwary to an upper 
room, or maybe it was the baseball game—any- 
how, whatever the reason, the writer was griev- 
ously in error in alleging, on page 31 of the 
Sept. 28 issue, that this was John W. McClure’s 
first convention as secretary-treasurer of the 
association. As everybody knows, it was in 
July, 1934, not 1935, that he took over the reins 
from L. S. Beale. “But that’s all right,” Mr. 
McClure consoled, “for this really is my first 
convention. The Cincinnati meeting was almost 
entirely arranged by Mr. Beale and all I had 
to do was carry on.” 














CENTRAL MISSISSIPPI 


SHORT LEAF 


Our timber is from the famous source 
of Good Shortleaf—Central Mississippi 
—and it has natural characteristics which 
make it especially suitable for Yard and 
Shed items, “eased edge" Dimension, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mould- 
ings, Casing, Base, etc. 


We have two fine modern mills at 
Brandon and Fannin, Miss., and skilled 
operators who will go out of their way 
to give you just what you need, right 
when you want it. 


All No. | and Better stock is expertly 
kiln dried—air dried items are Lignasan 
treated to prevent stain. 


May we quote on a sample Mixed 


Car? 
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We cater to mixed “wd 
and special items. 


PEAVY-WILSON 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Short Leaf Yellow Pine and 
SALES Hardwoods—SHREVEPORT, LA. 
OFFICES: Long Leaf Yellow Pine — 
HOLOPAW, FLA. 


MEMBER OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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Fall and Spring 


You're warm in winter more than fall or spring, 
I found that out as soon as anything 

When I began, as all men do at last, 

To think things out before this life is past. 
Youth goes along, and takes things as they be, 
With some complaint, not much philosophy, 
But age sits down, before it gets too far, 

And figures how things are, and why they are. 


We build a fire when winter’s blowing strong, 
But spring and fall we try to get along. 

For colder days we carefully provide, 

3ut chilly days are just dissatisfied. 

I’ve even found it true of human care; 

Quite reconciled the larger load to bear, 

The little burdens often fret us more, 

For those are things we’re not provided for, 


Lord, give me strength to bear the bigger things, 
But also strength to stand the little stings. 
Lord, see me through the wintry snow and all, 
But give me patience for the spring and fall. 
Within my heart I hope I build a blaze, 

Not only for the winter’s harder days, 

A cheerful spirit, life’s most needful thing 
To get a fellow through the fall and spring. 


We See b' the Papers 


Instead of calling them relief “clients,” why 
not call them “customers,” or “patrons?” 


The man who coined the term “tin pan alley,” 
is dead. But, alas, the melody lingers on. 


Germany is after people who buy more lard 
and pork than they need. We're safe. We 
can’t. 

Chicago had its first snow and the Tigers 
licked the Cubs the same day. We all have 
days like that. 


It’s all right for a farmer to dump another 
man’s milk, but don’t dare steal one of the 
farmer’s chickens. 

It’s a strange world, in which the swastika 
is supposed to be the emblem of both good 
luck and Hitler. 


Of course the hoodlums could have been 
squelched in no time, but remember that they 
all of them can vote. 


It is going to take a lot of talking yet to 
make the American people believe that Henry 
Ford is a public enemy. 


Or the fellows who developed the radio, the 
railroads, the telephone, the utilities, the banks 
and big buildings. 

Mr. Mussolini does not realize yet that a 
country may be taken from the air but must 
be held from the ground. 

There is one planned economy that isn’t 
working out so well, and that is the economy 
we planned at our house. 

This discussion whether an editor should ac- 
cept public office interests us, as we never sup- 
posed any editor ever would. 

Chicago will probably go on daylight saving 
the year around. Seems like the American 
people ought to save something. 

Our only personal objection is that there 
will be six months longer some people will 
call it daylight “savings” time. 

These women who have been objecting to 
artificial meat prices have started what you 
might call a counter revolution. 

We struck the word “invertebrate” today. 
We don’t know what it means, but we think 
it has something to do with a Congressman. 

Mayor La Guardia complains that there is 
too much noise in New York. We _ have 
thought that ever since the mayor was elected. 

Thirteen projects in Chicago have been held 





up because of stenographic errors in specifica- 
tions. When politics comes in at the door, effi- 
ciency flies out of the window. 

Fifteen marines from President Roosevelt's 
collection are on exhibition in Philadelphia, 
But, if they wanted to put on a real show, they 
should have asked for gobs, not paintings, 

The kids are learning. The American Youth 
congress has complained to Washington that 
the fifty million dollars for “youth admin- 
istration” is “inadequate.” But they have stil] 
more to learn. They think now that it is dad’s 
money they are spending. 


Between Trains 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Came down here expect- 
ing to cheer up the annual convention banquet 
of the Illinois Funeral Directors and Embalm- 
ers’ Association, and found it was just the 
other way around. One of the popular illu- 
sions that should be exploded is the one that 
undertakers never laugh. As a matter of fact, 
they are in a better position to laugh than 
anybody. If one wished to see a really solemn 
occasion he would have to go to a utilities con- 
vention or something like that. 


CoLuMgBus, OuI0o.—There has been so much 
AAA legislation, and some that is not quite 
AAA (see Red Book), that a meeting like 
that of the Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers’ 
Association here today develops as many differ- 
ent opinions as a horserace. Whatever we 
asked a group of the fellows, some were for 
and some against and some not sure one way 
or the other. Some said it had helped and 
some said it had hurt, and so we decided that 
it probably had. 


East Cuicaco, Inp.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce had a luncheon at the Congregational 
church today, and we had to ask three police- 
men before we found one who knew where it 
was. “You should have asked one of our other 
three policemen,” said the mayor. “Yes,” said 
we, “but we don’t speak a word of Polish.” 
Anyway, it was good to be back here with 
old friends, from the royal welcome to the 
uproarious close. The East Chicago Chamber 
has these meetings regularly, some member 
sponsoring the program and providing the 
speaker. No, you’re wrong; it was a foundry- 
man who was our host today. 


God's Luck 


God’s had more luck with trees than men, 
Though men may think themselves the great. 
Each have their troubles now and then, 
And yet more men succumb to fate 
Than trees, when comes some sudden gale— 
Yes, men are more inclined to fail. 


I never note an oak tree’s shade, 
Spring after spring, year after year, 
But I remember man was made 
To serve an equal purpose here— 
And yet, though many men I find, 
Many the thoughtless, few the kind. 


It is the first thing on the slope, 
When winter nears its sombre end, 
To bring the earth a look of hope, 
The first green leaf of life extend, 
While wintry winds still fret the roof, 
Is both the prophet and the proof. 


Since first a tree first greened the earth 
Till now, down all the years of time, 

The woods have never lost their worth, 
In their own way served their own clime. 

I look at them, I look at these— 

God’s had less luck with men than trees. 
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When sash is thicker 
than the casing, sug- 
gest Stanley No. 1720. 
























1715 
When sash hangs flush with the 


i711 


casing, there is a choice of 
Stanley No. 1715 Stanley No. 1711 
Stanley No. 1716 








Stanley No. 1729 
This is by all odds the best sash 
fastener to be had. Holds sash in 
any position. Prevents rattling. 
Operates without interfering with 
the opening or closing of the 
window itself, 
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When sash hangs out- 
side the casing, recom- 
mend Stanley No. 1732. 


Fasteners and hook and 


eye come with the 
hanger to make a set. 


When surface type hangers cannot 
be used, offer Stanley No. 1714 


Sash Fasteners 
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Two to a sash. 





Stanley No. 1722 


closed it locks the sash. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


Applied to center of window sill. 


Stanley Storm Sash 
Hangers and Fasteners 


fuel economy. 


1719 


Reversible Type 

When closed 
fasteners are locked by engaging 
with pin in the casing. 
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Cold weather means Storm Sash. People who live in 
those parts of the country where fuel bills are a major 


item will soon be putting on storm sash for comfort and 


Some sashes fit flush with the window casing, others 
project beyond the casing and still others hang entirely 
outside of the casing. 

That’s why it is well to turn to Stanley for types of 
hangers and fasteners to fit every condition. Stanley 


offers a complete, first quality line. 


Display Stanley Storm Sash Hardware NOW. 
Point out to your customers the advantages in 
design of this hardware—and the business is yours. 




























STANLEY HARDWARE 
FOR THE HOME 
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Stanley Advertising is creating busi- 
ness — are you getting your share? 
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Advertisements 
in National 
Magazines offer 
constructive 
booklet on 
hardware. 





























The comfort and economy of 
storm sash is given prominence 
in this booklet which offers 
much helpful advice on, 
hardware. 
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WINDOW DISPLAY 


is available to build a selling 
display of hardware. 
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Send coupon—use the material 
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THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 


Please send material checked. We want to 
take advantage of your timely program. 
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Trade Promotion Takes on New Life 


National Executives Discuss 


Promotion; Foreign Trade 


TACOMA, WASH., Oct. 5.—John W. Watzek, 
president of National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and Wilson Compton, secretary 
and manager of the same organization, were 
honored guests and speakers at a_ special 
luncheon meeting of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Club here Oct. 1. Ralph Brindley, president 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, presented 
the guest speakers, calling on Mr. Watzek first. 

Mr. Watzek told of the trip which he and 
Mr. Compton are making through the West, 
contacting the various regional associations, 
and groups of members of these organizations, 
to gather information in the different regions 
and learn of their special problems. He told 
of the changes in the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which is again a true 
federation of all of the twelve regional lumber 
manufacturing organizations. He touched on 
the work of the American Forest Products 
Industries and the Timber Engineering Co., 
which are subsidiaries of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Watzek 
emphasized the necessity for strong regional 
associations and for support of the national 
body. He pointed out that the NRA organiza- 
tion in Washington is making a study of five 
basic industries, including lumber, to make 
recommendations to Congress in regard to 
legislation in connection with these industries. 
Mr. Watzek urged that the regional associa- 
tions keep up their conservation work which 
started under Article X of the Code, in order 
to avoid any criticism or Government regula- 
tions. He predicted a large market ahead for 
lumber during the next few years. He stated 
that residential construction this year was dou- 
ble last year’s, and he felt that it was safe to 
figure that next year’s should be double this 
year’s, 

Mr. Compton discussed the progress of the 
United States foreign trade treaties, of which 
there are about a half a dozen now pending. 
He stated that the United States is naturally a 
lumber exporting country, and if Government 
co-operation could be secured it would increase 
its export business and protect its domestic 
market. He spoke of Canada and Russia as 
interesting lumbermen from the standpoint of 
protection rather than open markets. The 
Canadian trade treaty is under consideration at 
present, and probably will be concluded by the 


first of the year. The principal request of 
Canada is for the United States market for 
lumber. Other important items which it 
wishes to export to the United States include 
cattle, fish and potatoes. 

Dr. Compton touched on building codes par- 
ticularly for cities, and the work the National 
association is doing in that respect. 

He discussed the rapid advances that have 
been made in the use of timber connectors, and 
in this respect pointed out that the Timber 
Engineering Co. has developed this market and 
controls the connector business in the United 
States, and to date has sold about two and 
three quarter million ring connectors. It is 
estimated that about 40 to 85 feet of lumber is 
used for each ring connector in a structure. 
Most of this is business that would be lost to 
lumber without the use of these connectors, 
and it is estimated that already at least 180 
million feet of lumber has been sold for use 
with connectors. 

In the discussion which followed the two 
principal addresses, J. E. Manley, of the Wash- 
ington Manufacturing Co., Tacoma, expressed 
the opinion that the tariff policy on lumber 
was wrong. He felt there should be no barriers 
against importation of Canadian lumber, that 
Canada was the best customer of the United 
States, and that the United States, being an 
exporting country as far as lumber business 
is concerned, should be able to compete in a 
domestic market as well as a foreign market 
with Canadian manufacturers. 

E. W. Demarest, president of the Douglas 
Fir Exploitation & Export Co., in answer to 
Mr. Manley’s statement, said that it was im- 
possible for the United States manufacturers 
to compete with Canadian manufacturers, as 
evidenced by the fact that, in 1929, Canada 
shipped more lumber into the United States 
than the United States shipped into the entire 
British Empire. 

After visiting various points in Puget Sound, 
Messrs. Watzek and Compton will return to 
Portland Thursday, and will then go south by 
the way of Bend and Klamath Falls, Ore., 
then to McCloud, Calif., and over into the red- 
wood regions on the California coast to San 
Francisco, and then east. 


—e—— 


Pinx-Ivory, one of the world’s rarest woods, 
is held in reverence by the natives of South 
Africa and anyone caught taking the wood is 
killed. 








This exhibition cabin has exterior of Red River incense cedar log cabin siding 


Buyers Attracted by News Item 
on Texas Ebony 


Austin, TEx., Oct. 7.—A recent news item 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to the effect that 
a vast quantity of commercial ebony timber js 
available in the lower Rio Grande border region 
of Texas, as announced by the Texas Planning 
Board of Austin, has brought to it several in- 
quiries from possible buyers. It is stated by 
Maj. E. A. Woods, director of the Planning 
Board, that letters are being received at his 
office daily asking for more details as to where 
and from whom the ebony may be obtained, 
Among those making such inquiry are Colts 
Patent Firearms Manufacturing Co., of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Smith-Wesson Arms Manufactur- 
ing Co., Springfield, Ohio; and H. J. Plunkett 
(Inc.), 271 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y, 

In replying to these letters, Maj. Woods said 
that the Planning Board’s information as to 
the ebony timber supply in Texas came to him 
through County Judge Oscar C, Dancey, of 
Brownsville, Tex., and that H. L. Fitch, of 
3rownsville, is the dealer from whom the tim- 
ber may be obtained. Maj. Woods is not ad- 
vised as to whether the timber would be in the 
form of logs or mill cut. 


Attractive Log Cabin Shown at 
State Fair 


Herewith are reproduced two photographs 
showing exhibit of the Red River Lumber Co., 
Westwood, Calif., at the California State Fair 
at Sacramento, held last month. The Red 
River company furnished the design and mate- 
rials for the cabin, which was erected by Lassen 
County as its principal display. 

The exterior of the cabin is the Red River 
company’s incense cedar log-cabin siding, in 
the “hewed log” pattern, with extension log- 
ends for the corners. The interior is California 
pine log-cabin siding, in the round pattern. 
California knotty pine plywood panels were 
used for the doors, and for the recessed panel 
over the fireplace. Through the rear windows 
the county agricultural exhibits were displayed, 
with a painted cyclorama background. 

The guns and the clock on the mantel are 
relics of the “covered wagon” days, from Lassen 
County’s historical collection. The large pic- 
ture of Paul Bunyan is an oil painting by 








Interior is of California pine log cabin siding in the round pattern 
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W. B. Laughead, advertising manager of the 
Red River Lumber Co. ; “ad 

Mailing cards were provided for visitors, 
through which a large volume of inquiries were 
received, these being referred to local dealers 
in the communities where the interested per- 
sons reside. 

For this exhibit the Red River Lumber Co. 
was awarded silver cups for best feature ex- 
hibit, and best new installation; and gold 
medals for pine pattern lumber, veneering, 
Ponderosa pine, sugar pine and white fir. 

——oOoOoOoOoO 


Will Contact Government 


Agencies for Association 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Oct. 5.—As the first step in 
the program of winning and holding lumber 
markets authorized recently by its board of 
trustees, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
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tion or member associations. A valuable outlet 
for lumber will be secured by prompt local 


action, he stated. 
—_—_— 


Cedar Shingle Industry Ready 
to "Talkie" to World 


SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 5.—‘“As definite a 
milestone in industrial pictures as ‘The Birth 
of a Nation’ was in pictures of general enter- 
tainment value” was the enthusiastic manner in 
which the veteran director, Bruce Mitchell, de- 
scribed “The Home of the Wooden Soldiers,” 
powerful movie of the red cedar shingle industry 
which he directed and which is now virtually 
completed at the Freeman Lang Studios in 
Hollywood. Further described as “beyond ques- 
tion the best motion picture ever produced with 
an industry as the background . . . professional 
in every respect, with outstanding photography,” 





The professional cast of "The Home of the Wooden Soldiers," left to right: Lee Shumway, Tom Post, 
Charlie Murray and Lila Lee 


tion announced today that L. P. Keith, of Chi- 
cago, will be located at Washington, D. C., 
beginning Oct. 1, as the representative of the 
association. His first assignment will be to 
work with the several agencies of the Govern- 
ment where specifications are prepared, to see 
that West Coast woods are considered on their 
merits with other lumber species, and to assist 
specification writers so the Government en- 
gineers and architects will secure the proper 
grades of lumber from this region to suit the 
uses intended. 

Mr. Keith was employed for several years 
prior to the depression as a field engineer by 
the association with headquarters at Chicago. 


Get in on WPA Business; 
Plans Available 


_ New Orveans, Oct. 7.—Viligance in watch- 
ing preliminary planning for school, auditorium, 
gymnasium and armory construction under the 
WPA will secure a valuable outlet for lumber, 
declared Walter Scales, district engineer of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
Local lumber interests should get in touch with 
all local architects and local WPA officials to 
determine whether any such structures are 
Planned in their community. Local national 
guard and State adjutant officers should be 
communicated with. Plans are available for 
these structures, calling for the use of wood 
construction, and can be secured either from 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 





it is expected to have its premiere showing be- 
fore the California Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention early in Novem- 
ber, at the San Diego World’s Fair. Already, 
also, the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau reports 
that “requests for its showing are pouring in 
to us from all sections of the United States and 
Canada,” and besides its showing at the annual 
conventions of all the larger retail lumbermen’s 
associations of the country it will also be com- 
mercially presented at theaters, particularly in 
the Pacific Northwest, where a heavy demand 
for it is building up. W. W. Woodbridge, man- 
ager of the Bureau, will go East soon to arrange 
for its showing in other parts of the country. 

It is hoped that at the San Diego premiere 
the splendid all star professional cast of this 
sound movie will appear in person, so that the 
California dealers may see them in the flesh 
as well as on the screen. 

In making this sound movie it was the inten- 
tion to present a composite view of the manu- 
facture of Certigrade shingles, from the tree 
to the shipment of the finished product to the 
markets of the continent, and therefore it shows 
activities at most of the shingle producing cen- 
ters of the Northwest. 





Tue world’s cuisine would not be complete, 
nor life so enjoyable, nor health so vigorous 
wére it not for the fruit trees, such as apple, 
pear, peach, plum, cherry, olive, date, fig, 
orange, lemon, lime, grapefruit, avacado, and a 
host of others, not to mention a wide variety 
of edible nuts. 
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Qrow Brand 





At Home..... 
EVERYWHERE 


Because of its uncompromising 
durability Arrow Brand Tidewater 
Red Cypress is the logical choice 
for every point where wood meets 
weather. Even texture, ease in 
workability and beauty of grain 
design make it popular for interior 
trim and decoration. 


This versatility gives the dealer 
who stocks Arrow Brand Cypress a 
diversified outlet for profitable 
sales. 


You get prompt delivery of this 
trade and grade-marked lumber 
when you order your cypress re- 
quirements from 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 





Drow Brand 











BURTON -SWARTZ 


CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 


TIDEWATER 
RED CYPRESS 


THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 





The Largest Stock in the Entire Industry 




















R 


LUMBER COMPaAny. 
JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


TIDEWATER 





TANK- AND FACTORY GRADES 
FINISH-cAaSING-BASE-MOULDINGS 
No.1 800.2 Com-PecK-LATH 
SAWN =D HAND RIVED SHINGLES 
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Preserving Ante-bellum Mansions 


Natcuez, Miss., Oct. 7.—His- 
tory turns back the pages of time 
in the reincarnation of the South 
of yesteryear as historic old Nat- 
chez, rearing its proud head on the 


Profilet 


stately bluffs two hundred feet 
above the Mississippi River, seeks chant, 
to preserve the beauty and tradi- 
tions of a transformed empire 7 


ar 
ons 


through the stimulus supplied by 
the lederal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

Contrary to the general belief, 
Natchez has not been unmindful of 
the march of time. She has pic- es 
turesquely blended the past with ws 
the present, but in her progress 
she has not forgotten the glorious 
heritage of a beautiful era long 
since passed. The faded splendor 
of the ante-bellum period will live 
again in all its former grandeur. 

Proud of the stately homes built 
by their forefathers, the sons of the 
aristocrats of the Cotton Empire 
have taken a full measure of the 
benefits offered by the moderniza- 
tion and repair phase of the Na- 
tional Housing Act in preserving 
the beauty of these homes that 
stand today as a monument to the 
aesthetic qualities of those gallant 
gentlemen and lovely ladies. 

Standing at the head of a State 
that leads the Nation in work done 


4 . 
ot 
ma ‘ 


ay 
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under this 
$34,000 has been loaned under Title 
1 of the Act in this city alone. 


chairman of a committee of three, 
composed of a credit expert, a mer- 
and a 
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Homes of the type of this stately ante-bellum mansion of the Old South, 
in Natchez, Miss., are being preserved through the National Housing Act 


upon the eligibility of the applicants 
before the lending institutions re- 
ceive the applications, points with 
pride to the record of not a single 
default in a monthly payment since 
this plan went into effect. 

lawyer, who pass The executives of the Federal 


e ee ae 


Housing Administration cite the 
Natchez set-up as a paragon, and 
recommend that other cities and 
sections adopt similar plans in pro- 
moting this program. 

The bankers, too, are enthusj- 
astic. Allen Bowie, vice president 
of the Britton & Koontz National 
Bank, says: “There has not been 
a single default, and we would like 
to have more of this type of loan. 
The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion is helping to restore the bank- 
er’s confidence, and the home loan 
is certainly the type that we want 
to encourage.” 

H. M. Alexander, president of 
the City Bank & Trust Co. and 
for more than forty years a finan- 
cial pillar in the community, en- 
dorsed the program heartily and 
said: “We find that the borrowers 
are more than willing to pay this 
type of loan on time. The Federal 
Housing Administration’s plan is 
successful, and a wonderful aid for 
this community. Here in Natchez 
and vicinity, more than $200,000 
worth of business has resulted 
from this program. I believe that 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion has done much to aid recovery, 
for in addition to restoring confi- 
dence, it is the one organization 
that is self-sustaining.” 





"Tabloid" Information on Title | 


Loans Under NHA 


Continued requests for information as_ to 
proper procedure in making application for 
loans under the modernization credit plan and 
the mutual mortgage insurance plan of the 
National Housing Act have been received by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Accordingly, we 
have prepared this article, dealing with Title I 
financing (for modernization and _ repairs). 
Title IL financing will be explained in a suc- 
ceeding article. 

It should be repeated that the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, the agency which has been 
set up to administer the provisions of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, does not itself lend any 
money, but merely acts to insure the bank or 
other lending institution against default by the 
borrower, and to insure the property owner, or 
borrower, against the exorbitant interest and 
other charges exacted in the past. 

In seeking a loan under the modernization 
credit plan of the National Housing Act, known 
as Title I, the applicant should go to his own 
or nearest bank and ask for the man in charge 
of the FHA Title I loans. There he will be 
given an FHA credit statement to be filled 
out, stating his financial condition, the amount 
of money he wants to borrow and for how long 
a period. If this statement proves satisfactory 
to the bank, the loan will be made on promis- 
sory notes, and payments will be set up on an 
equal monthly basis. These payments will in- 
clude repayment of the principal, interest, and 
a small service charge. 

Title I loans up to $2,000 may be secured 
on private homes for additions, alterations and 
repairs, and on industrial and other commercial 
properties, including apartment houses, colleges 
and schools, office buildings, hotels, hospitals 
etc., up to $50,000. 

In both classifications of these Title I loans 
(those up to $2,000 for homes, and those up to 
$50,000 for commercial and institutional prop- 
erties), it is permissible to use the money for 
the purchase of machinery and equipment, such 
as electric ranges and refrigerators, washing 
machines and ironers for home or institution, 


and manufacturing equipment for industrial 
plants, as well as for modernization and re- 
pair. 

These are strictly “character loans,’ made 
on promissory notes for terms of from three 
to five years, the length of term being at the 
discretion of the lending institution. However, 
in certain cases the lender may require some 
collateral. The interest and service charges 
allowed the lender under provisions of the act 
may not exceed $5 per $100 of loan for one 
year, with equal monthly payments. 

For example, on a loan of $1,500 for three 
years the borrower would be required to sign 
non-interest-bearing notes totaling $1,724.76. 
These would be made payable in monthly 
amounts of $47.91 each. 

A simple way to handle the entire procedure 
is for the home owner to call on his local lum- 
ber and building material dealer, and get sug- 
gestions as to the proposed improvements, then 
have him estimate the cost, and finally, ask him 
to negotiate the loan. 





Loss Shown in August Softwood 
Exports 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Oct. 7.—United States 
exports of softwood and hardwood lumber, tim- 
ber and logs totaled 1,022,760 M feet at the 
end of eight months, or 7 percent above the 
1934 figure, according to W. LeRoy Neubrech 
of the Forest Products Division, Department 
of Commerce. At the end of the 7-month 
period, a gain of 16 percent was recorded, for 
August exports were substantially under those 
of the same month of last year. It is further 
evident that since August hardwood shipments 
gained, the entire loss was in softwoods, par- 
ticularly the boards, planks and _scantlings 
group. The most outstanding loss was in rough 
Douglas fir, which totaled only 15,031 M feet, 
compared with 52,824 M feet in August, 1934. 
In the sawed timber group, Douglas fir also 
lost, recording only 20,834 M feet, compared 
with 34,513 M feet in August last year. 


From the standpoint of individual species, 
figures for the first eight months of 1935 show 


the following comparisons with the like period 
of 1934: 

In the softwood boards, planks and scant- 
lings group, only the “white” pines, redwood, 
spruce and hemlock register gains over last 
year. Of these, hemlock increased the most, 
being 10,366 M feet against 6,073 M feet in 
1934. Other species, namely, cypress, rough 
and dressed Douglas fir, rough and dressed 
southern pine, and cedar, were under last 
year, the largest quantity decline being for 
rough southern pine, which totaled 158,503 M 
feet, or about 14,000 M feet under 1934. In 
similar comparison, rough Douglas fir totaled 
179,632 M fect 10,000 M feet under 1934. 

In the harawovcd boards, planks and scant- 
lings grovp, there has been a small but 
steady total gain for several months. How- 
ever, certain species, (notably ash) have 
failed to maintain their 1934 volume, while, 
on the other hand, other species (notably oak 
and poplar) have increased over last year. 
Oak totaled 97,839 M feet against 76,081 M 
feet in the 1934 8-month period, a gain of 
over 28 percent. Ash is the next in impor- 
tance according to quantity, totaling 24,079 
M feet, a loss of nearly 30 percent. Poplar 
ranks third with 18,599 M feet this year, a 
gain of nearly 20 percent. Red and sap gum 
totaled 16,244 M feet, a gain of about 3 per- 
cent. Other species showing moderate gains 
are beech, birch and maple; tupelo and black 
gum; mahogany; and “wagon-oak” planks. 
Other species showing losses are chestnut; 
cottonwood; hickory; walnut; magnolia and 
small dimension stock. 

Douglas fir and Southern pine are the two 
most important species in the sawed timber 
group. Douglas fir totaled 134,252 M feet at 
the end of 8 months, a gain of about 12 per- 
cent. Southern pine totaled 62,112 M feet, 
a gain of 12 percent. Cedar, hemlock and 
“other” softwood also made gains, while pre- 
servative treated sawed timber reports were 
45 percent under last year’s quantity. 

Hemlock leads the softwood log and hewn 
timber group this year with 62,407 M feet at 
the end of eight months, exports being nearly 
130 percent greater than in 1934. Douglas fir, 
on the other hand, while credited with 51,430 
M feet, shows a loss of about 14 percent. 
Western cedar totaled 25,344 M feet, or aP- 
proximately the same quantity as last year. 

In the hardwood log and hewn timber 
group, walnut totaled 438 M feet, compared 
with only 172 M feet last year. Ash and 
hickory totaled 2,130 M feet, exports being 
about 8 percent less than last year. 
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Tax Body Denied Access 
to Company Books 


Ouympta, Wasu., Oct. 5.—The books of 
Washington lumber and logging companies can 
not be inspected by the State tax commission 
for property tax purposes, except with the con- 
sent of the companies, according to a ruling 
handed down in Thurston County superior 
court here this week by Judge John M. Wilson. 

In this ruling, the court tossed out a law 
enacted by the Washington legislature in 1935, 
giving the State tax commission the right to in- 
spect companies’ books to determine valuations 
for property tax purposes. he ruling was 
made in a suit brought by the Gange Lumber 
Co., of Tacoma, against the tax commission. 
The court declared the law violated the com- 
pany’s rights under constitutional guaranties. 
Judge Wilson held further that the act is dis- 
criminatory and violates equal protection 
clauses of the State and Federal constitutions. 
The decision declared the law provided com- 
panies with no protection from persecution and 
that it was an invitation to indulge in discrimi- 
nation and favoritism. 

The State tax commission has announced its 
intention of appealing the decision to the State 
supreme court. 





Resumes Operation of Whole- 


sale Firm 


Seatr_e, Wasu., Oct. 5.—A_ half-dozen or 
more years ago the Pioneer Lumber Co. here 
was one of the best known wholesale lumber 
operations in the State, and for many years has 
handled a large volume of business, particularly 
in industrial and specialty lines. Then the com- 
pany closed its offices and R. G. King, the 
owner, announced his retirement to his sub- 
urban home and other pursuits. 

The corporation, however, never went out of 
existence and one day last week lumbermen 
visitors to the White-Henry-Stuart Building 
were agreeably surprised to see the Pioneer 
Lumber Co.’s name once more displayed in “I 
mean business” fashion. The lumber fraternity 
of the Pacific Northwest gladly extends the 
hand of welcome to Mr. King on his re-enter- 
ing the lumber business. He has many friends 
throughout the trade. : 





Ancient Wine Casks 3f Palm 


St. Lours, Mo., Oct. 7.—Recorded in the 
History of Herodotus is the fact that wine 
casks made of wood of the palm tree were used 
500 years or more before the birth of Christ. 
W. D. Dobson, of the Sandusky Cooperage & 
Lumber Co., recently sent to The Wooden Bar- 
rel the following paragraph from a transla- 
tion by George Rawlinson: 

But that which surprises me most in the 
land, after the city itself I will now proceed 
to mention. The boats which come down the 
river (Euphrates) to Babylon are circular, 
and made of skins. The frames, which are 
of willow, are cut in the country of the 
Armenians above Assyria, and on these, which 
Serve for hulls, a covering of skins is 
Stretched outside, and thus the boats are 
made, without either stem or stern, quite 
round like a shield. They are then entirely 
filled with straw, and their cargo is put on 
board, after which they are suffered to float 
down the stream. Their chief freight is wine, 
Stored in casks made of the wood of the 
palm-tree. They are managed by two men 
who stand upright in them, each plying an 
oar, One pulling and the other pushing. The 
boats are of various sizes, some larger, some 
smaller; the biggest reach as high as five 
thousands talents burthen. Each vessel has 
@ live ass on board; those of larger size have 
more than one. When they reach Babylon, 
the cargo is landed and offered for sale, after 
which the men break up their boats, sell the 
straw and the frames, and, loading their 
on with the skins, set off on their way 
og to Armenia. The current is too strong 
0 allow a boat to return upstream, for which 
oe ter make their boats of skins rather 
: an wood. On their return to Armenia they 

uild fresh boats for the next voyage. 
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through dividends 


Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 


Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 


Mansfield, Ohio 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn. 
Seattle, Washington 








PROTECTION —SAVINGS 


All Types of Insurance except Life and Casualty 


Specialized Protection at a definite Savings in Cost 


ASSOCIATED LUMBER MUTUALS 


COMBINED ASSETS COMBINED SURPLUS 
$20,773,590.00 $9,752,509.58 


Detailed statement of each or all of the companies sent upon request. 


Established 


1876 


1895 


1895 


1895 


1897 


1901 
























AIR DRIED 
SPRUCE 








for 


Winter 
Prepara- 


tions ... 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FALL JOBS VERY FALL, a lot of ladders are needed to take care of the 
Repairing Roofs. countless big and small jobs getting ready for Winter. Often- 


Cleaning and fixing gutters. 
Repairing eaves, flashing, etc. 


times, modest amounts expended wisely on repairs will halt 


Puttying and painting deterioration, improve the appearance of the property and pay 
windows. 


Reniiies eonne 00d eunines. dividends in comfort and satisfaction. 


Miscellaneous painting. 


Repairing porches. Babcock Genuine Air Dried Spruce Ladders can be sold to 


Enclosing porches. 


Fitting storm windows and your customers for many of these jobs if you stock them, show 
doors. 


Barn and garage repairs. 


them and explain their many advantages. 


Babcock Ladders are 


Chimney repairs. strong enough to be perfectly safe—so light that they're easily 


Trimming trees. 
Attic insulation. 


handled. There are models and sizes for every purpose—each 


Weatherstripping. represents the utmost in ladder satisfaction for your customers. 


Cleaning, papering, 
decorating. 
Drop a postcard today for our catalog 
and latest prices. 


The W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, N. Y. 
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WET Notes On Foreign Trade 
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: . ~ volume shipped during August. Japan bough 
Yellow ative Designs Planing Mill for 25,000,000 feet from American mills, oad Tes 
“aoe S00 Argentina Fir Importers 114,000 feet from those in Canada. Japanese 


‘ buyers, having lost money through the long. 

PortLAND, Ore., Oct. 5.—E. D. Kingsley, shore strike of 1934 and the to al stelle 
president of the West Oregon Lumber Co., of 1935, are not placing business now for West 
Linnton (on the Willamette a few miles north Coast lumber, for fear that further losses may 
of here), reported to a group of lumbermen follow the threatened marine strike. 














his observations on a lumber promotion trip Higher costs in the Northwest States, and 
, to Argentina that he made last summer in British Empire tariffs which give preferences 
No structure is company with Maj. E. G. Griggs, of Tacoma, to the products of Canadian mills, are the 
b ss and L. E. Force, of Seattle. He said they reasons given by exporters for the loss of im- 
stronger than its found brick and plaster the most common build- _ portant foreign markets to American mills, 
— f ings materials in those portions of South . : 
raming and founda- America that they visited, but believes that ses ‘ 
ins persistent exploitation would bring wood into British Columbia July Exports 
. favor, and that fir would lead in suitability. 8 A 
Remanufacturing facilities were found crude Show Big Gain 
y st and limited so, for the purpose of improving 
our cusromers can these, blueprints for a planing mill adapted to Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 5.—In August ex- ' 
—_ ej the jArgentine have been prepared by the ports of British Columbia lumber by water, a | 
eliminate all risk and Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. big increase was recorded over July. The fig- 
daaks t . The committee observed that much more lum- ures were close to those of August, 1934, when 
oe y using ber could be sold in the Argentine did the n_all-time record for that month was set. 
— Aust United States take one and one-half percent Total - foreign water shipments for August | 
sturcy, eneuring of the Argentine beef production in reciprocal Were 73,745,430 board feet, compared with 
. exchange 54,962,936 feet in July, and 78,222,108 feet in 
LONG LEAF in all ‘ - . August, 1934. 
Mr. Kingsley emphasized that, for South “Domestic” shipments, including 9,295,000 
H : American trade, lumber must be dry, since s ship) , 295, 
these vital points. green lumber is ruined in passing through the feet to the Atlantic Coast, totaled 10,481,690 
tropics. feet, bringing the grand total of water shipment 


Lloyd Wentworth, Portland manager for the = —o feet, compared with 70,587,717 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., acted as Chie July. eer : 
per cael nief_ increases over July were in sales to 
—_— ae tea Australia and China. Business 
é with Japan was still practically nil, amounting 
WIER LONG LEAF LUMBER Co. Canada Buying More U. S. 


to only 144,000 feet; in August, 1934, it was 
HOUSTON, TEXAS over 11 million feet. 




















MILLS—WIERGATE, TEX. Lumber This Year 
MontreaL, Que., Oct. 5—Lumber and tim- ¥ 
ber imports into Canada in August ——— Italy Turns to Wood Gas as 
to $227,263, compared with $186,743 in August 
last year. The largest item was 1,373,000 feet Motor Fuel 
of oak, valued at $65,545. White pine from the Wood-gas, or some other substitute fuel, is 






United States totalled 1,083,000 feet, valued at to replace gasoline as a motor fuel in Italy for 
$31,315, and walnut, 276,000 feet, valued at busses and motor lorries, according to informa- 
$19,091. Plywood from the United States was tion just received by Phillips A. Hayward, chief 
valued at $17,736. of the Forest Products Division, Department of 


Mixed Cars —— Commerce. What is thought to be a reasonable 
CREOSOTED AND UNTREATED West Céas Losing Foreign time for the changing of equipment is to be 


allowed, but the reconstruction of cars already 


ITEMS IN ONE CAR Markets to Canada in use must be completed not later than Dec. 





31, 1937. 

a] en SeattLr, Wasn., Oct. 5.—The Douglas fir _ltaly is of a poo yee i el 
On The Air lumber industry of Washington and Oregon, = aa ~yhy® yg age - 

a : after a generation of a = foreign lum- necessity of such importations, up to two-thirds 

The “Keep Posted” Radio Pro- ber markets, is today faced with the certainty ; te Gel cote | t Also it is said 
grams are entertaining your cus- that in world lumber trade the American mills tl x ee ” ~ per < th * oduction of 

tomers and posting them on the ad- must take a second place to those in British oo I & Cesc WO Cevcop Ue prow 

vantages of Pressure-Creosoted Pine Columbia, according to exporters. . This i the first ord of where a 
Fence Posts—creating sales pros- During the week ended Sept. 28, these point ! ™ ~s oe oe a af cg f wood- 
pects for these better, longer-lived out, three full cargoes of China railroad ties, Wie Country * yee oh . ak fan of 
posts. Listen-in on the programs totaling approximately 15 million board feet of gas as 1, ‘wong — althoug of seine Pay 9 
which continue during Oct.: lumber, were placed with British Columbia mills "®S€@™n Has Deen done on wood-gas r = 


s i e 
for cutting at prices said to be around $2.50 many, and to a lesser extent in other of th 


WLS—Chieago—Thure.-Gat. 7:15 A. M. below the lowest quotations American mills. European countries. 


WHO—Des Moines—Wed.-Fri. 1230 P. M. 





KFAB—Linccle—Tuse.-There. (245 P. i. with higher costs, could offer. aon yw 

WIBW—Topeka—Wed.-Fri. 12:15 P. M. ties for China were placed in British Columbia 

WKY—Okla. City—Tues.-Thurs. 12:30 P. M. during the strike. Formerly, —S China’s Door and Plywood Plant 
tie requirements were bought from Oregon and ad | 

Better check over your stock of Washington mills, a large portion being cut by Rebuilt in 7\/p Weeks 


“Diamond C Blackpine” Creosoted the smaller tie mills. During August, accord- Tacoma, Wasn., Oct. 5.—The door and ply- 


ee a ee ing to the report of the Pacific Lumber Inspec- wood plant of the Wheeler-Osgood Sales Corp. 
early Spring demand. You can order tion Bureau, Seattle, Canadian mills shipped here resumed operation this week, just seven 


just as many as you need in a Col- 6,300,000 feet of lumber to China; and Ameri- ; by a fire 
an Otten Mee Ultty other teeneed and one-half weeks after it was swept by 


: , can mills, with approximately four times the that did damage estimated at $100,000. Eugene J. 
items of Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, capacity to produce, shipped 2,600,000 feet. Calloway, president of the company, termed it 
Poles and Piling—or untreated Yard This same report shows that British Columbia 4 “record in construction.” The fire occurr 

and Shed Stock, Mouldings, ete. mills had 62 percent of the combined foreign on Aug. 7, just two days after settlement of the 
Let us tell you more about this un- trade shipments of 119,000,000 feet in August, umber strike, and seriously hampered the com- 
usual Mixed Car Service. and 85 percent of the total Canadian movement pany in filling the orders which had accumulated 
went to Australia and the United Kingdom, uring the tie-up due to labor troubles. Co- 


here the British Columbia mills h efer- i il hich rushed ssential 
NOMA saa TAO STOG HON cntist tarts eee erchincry, a'$42,000. dryer, weighing 
Only in Japan, where the July tariff against 215,000 pounds, from Painesville, Ohio, was 


COLFAX. LOUISIANA. Canadian lumber practically excludes sales, did credited by Mr. Calloway in the speedy recon- 
the American mills have an advantage in the _ struction, 
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mounting [—— 
I, it was = 
. =| with All-Star Supporting Cast! 
hed -~ 
_ = = : FEATURE PICTURE, produced in Holly- 
pa = wood by the Freeman Lang Studios, with 
fuel. j ma =| the dramatic shingle industry of the North 
> uel, 1S ‘ ° . . 
Italy for « 2 Pacific Coast as a setting, presents in graphic 
ber pice = =| form an intensely interesting panorama of 
— = =| action and beauty as seen through the eyes of a 
ar he : ™)/ typically intelligent and alert Lumber Merchant. 
” 
dg 4 — el Lovely Lila Lee has never been more charm- 
, =: ing; Charlie Murray never in a more human, 
. ON OUt- = 
ne. The -= humorous role. “The Home of the Wooden 
7} ex. = . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
= = - Soldiers” will be shown in your city. Lumber 
| is said - m| Dealers will cooperate with the Bureau in pre- 
uction of - s ‘ : , : 
~ m| senting this tremendously interesting picture. 
where a = = 
of wood- a x 
t deal of - = 
in Ger- : * 
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ine c given at the scores of Annual , oo 
ast seven Conventions of Lumber Dealers Comedies, such as The Cobens 
Py a * throughout the United States and and The Kelleys,”’ stars in” The 
tugene J. Canada. Immediately following ew 
termed it each convention, showing will be Home of the Wooden Soldiers. 
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We've been delivering satisfaction 
in Shortleaf for 30-years and know 
we can please you. 


Our specialties are No. 1 Common 
Dimension and Boards and we can 
supply all Shed Stock items. 


“Selleo” stock is a quality product, 
carefully manufactured according to 
S. P. A. standards and will be grade- 
marked if desired. 


Our Air Dried Dimension is Lig- 
nasan treated, has “Eased-Edges” and 
is Double End Trimmed. Can also 
furnish Kiln Dried Dimension. 


Every inquiry or order gets prompt 
individual attention. Shipments are 
carefully prepared to prevent damage 
in transit—and to save your time in 
unloading. 


Let us quote on your needs. 


SELACKEY LBR.C: 


FOREST. M155. 














ire us for quotations on 


Scuthoin Hardwoods 


CHAPMAN & DEWEY 


LUMBER COMPANY. - MEMPHIS 








SAN FRANCISCO 


In 
the twenty-eight story 


WILLIAM TAYLOR HOTEL 


(at Civic Center) 

Rooms with bath from $2.50 
Garage Service 
WOODS-DRURY CO., Operators 
also operating 
HOTEL WHITCOMB, San Francisco 











Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Baltimore Lumber Sales Club to 
Include Washington 


Batrimore, Mp., Oct. 8—The Baltimore 
lumber Sales Club has expanded the scope of 
the organization by taking in the Washington 
members of the trade. The name is to be 
changed accordingly, and application to the 
Maryland State Tax Commission will be made 
at once, 

A comprehensive program for the fall and 
winter activities was mapped out, with one com- 
mittee for Baltimore and another for Wash- 
ington making arrangements. A dinner will be 
a feature at the sessions both here and at the 
National capital, and the indications are that the 
club will be a definitely more important factor 
in the trade even than it has been in the past. 
H. A. Crane, president, occupied the chair, and 
Arthur Charshee was secretary. Fourteen of 
the members were present. 

From expressiotis at the meeting by the sales- 
men, it appeared that conditions have improved 
decidedly, with every member having something 
favorable to say. West Coast stocks are com- 
ing forward more freely, though some slowing 
up from the Southern mills is noted, both be- 
cause of the heavy rains in the section and the 
West Indies hurricane. 





Cincy Lumbermen Golfers Card Low 
Scores in Meet 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct, 9.—Spencer Kuhn, 
president M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. and locai 
architect, won the championship of the Cincin- 
nati Lumbermen’s Golf Association with a low 
gross score of 152 for thirty-six holes. L. C. 
Cordes, president Cordes Lumber Co. and retir- 
ing head of the association, awarded the Presi- 
dent’s Trophy to William R. Bass for a card of 
38 for thirty-six holes, and the best net score 
in the tournament. Mr. Bass also won the 
Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co.’s silver cup 
with the best score in match play against par 
over the 36-hole route with three up on par 
after deducting his handicap of fifteen strokes. 
E. M. Bonner, president Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club, won the morning event titleship, 
while Tom C. Matthews, sales manager M. B. 
Farrin Lumber Co., won the morning handicap. 
John W. Bade earned the afternoon crown, and 
Lee Ratterman took the afternoon handicap 
low net. Various other prizes were awarded. 

The prizes were given at a dinner last night. 
The association officers elected for next year 
were : 

President—Tom C, 





Matthews, sales mana- 
ger M. B. Farrin Lumber Co. 
Vice president—Edward G. Garties, vice 


president Stearns Lumber & Coal Co. 
Secretary-treasurer—Sam  Piates, 
bray & Robinson Lumber Co. 


Mow- 





Score of 154 Wins Golf Crown for 
Memphis Man 


Mempuis, TeENN., Oct. 7—Hugh Wynne of 
Memphis, shooting 154 for the thirty-six holes, 
was crowned champion of the Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association of Memphis at its seventeenth 
annual tournament which was held over the 
links of the Colonial Country Club Oct. 3. 
Frank Crager, last year’s champion, carded a 
159 and was declared runner-up. This is the 
second time Mr. Wynne has been the lumber- 
men’s golf champion. There were 92 golfers 
in the event, making it one of the largest 
tournaments held since the depression started. 

Among other prize winners were: J. L. 
Fettermans, Jackson, Miss.; H. L. Coldran, 
Parkin, Ark.; A. S. Kelly, Helena, Ark.; L. E. 
Cornelius, St. Louis, Mo.; H. H. Perry, Tallu- 


lah, La.; F. P. Jacobs, Grider, Ark.; J. E. 
Brown, Helena, Ark.; H. N. Young, Corinth, 
Miss.; Stanley Horn, Nashville, Tenn.; D. C. 


Johnson, Tallulah, La.; Fred Hooten, Liver- 





pool, Eng.; H. Wallace, Nashville, Tenn. ang 
the following Memphians: D. E. Thompson 
T. W. Lewis, V. M. Bennett, C. W. Work, gr 
and Jr.; Kk. C. Burnett, T. L. Shannon, H, B. 
Shadt, T. E. Sledge, M. T. Hennessey, R, H. 
Bodine, Almonta Smith, C. E. Miller, L, p 
Wilbur, Holton Rush, F. B. Robertson, and 
J. H. Griffin. 


Following the tournament a banquet was 
served with Paul Rush, president, presiding and 
intreducing Stanley Horn, Nashville, Tenn., as 
the toastmaster. Several members were called 
on for speeches. The following officers were 
elected for next year: 

President—Almonta Smith, Memphis. 


Vice president—L. E. Cornelius, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Secretary-treasurer—R. H. Bodine, Mem- 
phis. 


3oard of Directors—E. J. 
Darnell, E. C. Burnett, T. E. 
Rush, all of Memphis. 


Heffernan, H. A 


Sledge and Paul 





Hymeneal 


BUSBEE-SHEPARD—Miss Kate Peck 
Shepard, only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Otis 
Norton Shepard was married to Archibald 
Henry Busbee, Jr., son of Dr. and Mrs, A. H. 
Busbee of New York, Sept. 24 in the Episcopal 
Chureh at Rye, N. Y. The bride’s father is 
the New York manager of Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co. of Boston, and of the Shepard 
Steamship Co., and is the president of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation. Mrs. Busbee graduated from the Rye 
Country Day School in 1933, and was formal- 
ly introduced to society in December of that 
year. Mr. Busbee graduated from Yale in 
1932, and is associated with a New York in- 
vestment banking house. After the wedding 
vows, a reception was held at the American 
Yacht Club in Rye. The couple sailed from 
New York later in the day for a two months’ 
sojourn in the British Isles and on the Con- 
tinent. Upon their return, Mr. and Mrs. Bus- 
bee will make their home in New York City. 


CROSBY-HAGGERT—Miss Dorothy Hag- 
gert of Emerado, N. Dak., was married to 
IL.. O. Crosby, Jr., of Picayune, Miss., on Oct. 
6 at Emerado. The groom is the son of 
Mayor and Mrs. L. O. Crosby, Sr., and for 
several years has been in charge of the agri- 
cultural and dairy departments of the Good- 
year Yellow Pine Co. and the Crosby Certified 
Products Co. at Picayune. He recently be- 
came associated with the lumber department. 
Mrs. Crosby is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs, 
G. E. Haggert, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. Mr. Crosby attended 
the University of Mississippi. 








HASCHEL-OVERMYPR—Daniel R. Haschel, 
who has engaged in the lumber business at 
Monterey, Ind., for thirty-seven years, was 
married Sept. 21 to Mrs. Olive D. Overmyer 
of Leiters Ford. The ceremony was read by 
Rev. M. W. Crider in the Rochester Methodist 
church. The couple left for an eastern trip. 
The bride is postmistress at Leiters Ford. 


BEHAN-WILKINS.—Miss Marjorie Wilkins, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Benton Wilkins of 
St. Louis, Mo., became the bride today of 
William L. Behan, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. L. Behan, Sr., St. Louis. The grooms 
father is vice-president Hill-Behan Lumber 
Co. with headquarters in St. Louis. | The 
wedding ceremony was read in Our Lady of 
Lourdes Church with Rev. Francis P. O’Con- 
nor officiating. After a trip to New York and 
Virginia, Mr. and Mrs. Behan will reside in 
St. Louis. The bride was educated at Font 
Bonne College, St. Louis, and Mr. Jehan 
attended Campion at Prairie Du Chien, Wis. 
He is now connected with his father’s com- 
pany in St. Louis. 


POMEROY-McCALLA.—Miss Juhn McCalla, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Marvin H. Me- 
Calla, of Phoenix, Ariz., was married in that 
city Oct. 3 to Horace B. Pomeroy, Jr. of 
Buffalo, N. Y. The ceremony was performed 
in Trinity Episcopal Cathedral by the Rev. 
Bertrand Cocks. The bride’s father is en- 
gaged in the lumber business in Phoenix. 
Mrs. Pomeroy is a graduate of Phoenix Hig 
School and the University of Arizona at 
Tucson. The groom is a Yale graduate, and 
attended Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration. They met last spring while 
Mr. Pomeroy was in Phoenix on business 4s 
a bond salesman, and the acquaintance Trip- 
ened into romance this summer in California. 
After a trip to Buffalo by motor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pomeroy will settle in Baltimore. 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


CONCRETE AND BRICK WORK 


150 cu. ft. concrete footings 

900 cu. ft. concrete walls 

18 cu. ft. concrete steps 

35 sq. ft. 3” concrete slab 

1,150 sq. ft. 3” conerete floor, basement 

1,185 sq. ft. 1” cement top 

24 cu. ft. brick porch, front entrance 

31 lin. ft. brick chimney, fireplace and 
furnace tia 

51 lin. ft. 8x12 tile flue lining 

tcement chimney cap 

10 sq. ft. brick hearth, living room 


PLASTER WORK 


475 sq. yds. plaster 
7,000 34x12" 4’0” plaster lath 


TIN WORK 


70 lin. ft. 10’ ridge roll 
40 lin. ft. 14” valley 
| ridge roll ornament 
40 pes. 5x7” tin flashing 


ROUGH HARDWARE 


13 sets sash wts. and cord 
| coal chute 

{ floor drain 

6,000 Ibs. nails 

ROUGH LUMBER 

3 pes. 6x6’ 7°0” posts 

124 lin. ft. 2x8” girder 
154 lin. ft. 2x8” box sill 
154 lin. ft. 2x10’ box sill 
154 lin. ft. 2x6’ box sill 
7 pes. 2x10” 16’0’’ floor joist 
23 pes. 2x10" 14’0” floor joist 
12 pes. 2x10” 20’0”" floor joist 

33 pes. 2x8” 16’0’ ceiling joist 

37 pes. 2x8” 140” ceiling joist 

66 pes. 2x6” 18’0’" rafters 

50 pes. 2x6” 14’0” rafters and collar beams 
154 pes. 2x4’" 9’0” O.S. studs 

146 pes. 2x4” 9’0”" 1.S. studs 

57 pes. 2x4” 160’ plates and shoe 
2,000’ B.M. {x8 storm sheathing 
1,800’ B.M. Ix4 roof sheathing 

1,400’ B.M. 1x6 D&M sub- floor 

1,550’ B.M. {x3 E.G. finish floor 

18 squares 16” shingles, roof 

62 pes. 2x4 7’0” studs, basement 

12 pes. 2x6 7’0’’ studs, basement 

£25’ B.M. x6 D&M walls, basement 
300 lin. ft. Ix4 bridging 

4 roll black building paper, floors 
1,400’ B.M. 1x4 floor, attic 

2,000 B.M. 34x10’ bevel siding 


MILLWORK 


9 sash frame 12/10—1%4” 2 L.; basement 

9 sash 12/10—1%%” 2 L. Gla. S.S.; basement 
! opening —_ 3 0x7/6 elrete top; entry 

| side 1.S. tri 

10. = aad ame 3/0x7/0—134”; front en- 


tra 
ios. oor 3/0x7/O—134” | pan. 6 L. gla. 


D.S. 
| side 1.S. trim 
1 0.8. Lad frame 2/8x7/0—134"; rear liv- 
ing 
ar ‘door 2/8x7/0—134" | pan. 6 L. Gla. 
Ss. 


| side 1.S. trim 
10.S. door frame 3/0x7/0—134"; 
entrance 
‘o> door 3/0x7/0—134” | pn. 6 L. gla. 
D.S. 


| side 1.S. trim 
2 oe window frames 76/26—13,” 2 L.; 


4 windows 26/26—1%” 2 L. top 6 L. gla. 
$s 


2 sides 1.S. trim twin 
5 window frames 26/26—15,” 2 L.; 


and bedrooms 


5 windows 26/26—1%,” 2L. top 6 L. gla. 
8. 


5 sides 1.S. trim 


i twin window frame 24 


kitchen 


2 windows 24/16—15,” 2 L. 
$.S 


side 1.S. trim 


ing rool 


obs. 
side 1.S. trim 


obs. : 
| side 1.S. trim 


2u 


26426 





m 
window 20/24—1%%” 2 L. 


2L. 


LUMBERMAN 





16—134" 


window frame 20/24—1%” 2 L.; 
top 6 L. 


window frame 20/18—1%” 2 L.; 


room 
window 20/18—15.” 


kitchen 


top 6 L. gla. 


top 6 L. gla. 



















“ney ° 








a 
26426 26% 





Ysa 1% 


BRICK 
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2 sash frames 20/24—1i%4” | L.; L.R. 
2 sash 20/24—139” I L. div. 6 L. gla. 


S.S. 
2 sides 1.S. trim 
2 Louvres | /0x2/0 gables 
41.8. door frames 3/0x6/6—1%"; base- 


ment 
4 1.S. door 3/0x6/6—13,” 5X Pa. 
8 sides 1.S. trim, plain, 3/4x4. 
| form for plaster arch; living room to D. R. 
D.A. door frame 2/8x7/0— 13¢"—5'%4 
D.R. to kitchen 
8x7/0—13_" 2 pan. 
ides 1.S. trim 
-S. door frames 2/8—7/0—1%"—5'/4’" 
all to L.R. bedroom and kitchen 
1.S. door 2/8x7/0—134", 
Sides 1.S. trim 
form for plaster arch; bedroom No. 2 to 
dressing room 
{1.S. door frame 2/4x7/0—13¢”—5'4 
bedroom No. | to closet 
1 1.8. door 2/4x7/0—1%%”’, 2 pan. 
2 sides 1.S. trim 
11.8. door frame 
kitchen to entry 


i 
2 
4 
4 2 pan. 
8 
1 


1 1.8. on af b1% ”, 2 pan. 

2 sides 1.S. 

gr a frame 2/4x7 /0—136"—5'4"; 
hall to bath 


A 

by 

& 
sa4 

= -t 

5 
a i 
Sf | ° 
se * 
} a 





— 
1s | 


Ss 
concwere 


++-60 *« - 43-0 ——> 


2/8x7/0—136"—5/4""; 





ae we & 


1 1.8. door 2/4x7/0—13¢", 2 pan. 

2 sides 1.S. trim 

21.S. door frames 2/6x7/0—15¢"; 

closets 

2 pr. door 2/6x7/0—1%"; 2 pan. 

4 sides 1.S. trim 

11.8. deor frame 2/6x7/0— 13%” —3'4"” 
bath closet 

| pr. doors 2/6x7/0—13,", 2 pan. 

2 sides 1.S. trim 

3 oak thresholds 5/8x334""—3’ 2” 

340 lin. ft. 5 8x5'/2"" base 

340 lin. ft. 34x% ” bese shoe 

15 lin. ft. 34x16” shelving; hall closet 

4 lin. ft. 34x18” shelving; bedroom No. | 


hall to 


hanging rod; bedroom 


10 lin. ft. 3/4x24’” shelving; linen closet 
| chest of 3 drawers; linen closet 

20 lin. ft. 3/4x444” hook strip; closet 

10 lin. ft. 3 4x24" shelving; bath closet 
chest of 3 drawers; bath closet 

kitchen case; detail: kitchen 

china case; detail; 

wardrobe, detail; dressing room 
bookease, detail; L.R. 

mantel shelf, detail; L.R 

seat, detail; L.R. 

medicine case, stock; bat 

flight stairs 30” 
basement 

flight disappearing stairs; to attic 

72 lin. ft. 34x18” shelving; fruit room 

24 lin. ft. 34x24” shelving; storage 

24 lin. ft. 34x6” racks; storage 

72 lin. ft. 34x2” cleats; storage and fruit 


room 

190 lin. ft. 34x7! 

190 lin. ft. 
0.S. 


2” cornice, 0.S. 


1%_x5” crown mould, cornice, 


FINISH HARDWARE 


13 sash locks 

13 sash lifts 

2 sets basemont sash fasteners 

9 sets basement sash fasteners 

{1 pr. 3x3” L.P. butts and screws 

| front door lock 

2 rear door locks 

7 1. S. door locks 

| pr. glass push plates 

3 double door locks 

| D.A. floor hinge 

13 pr. 3/2x3'%” L.P. butts and screws 
4" pr. 4x4” L.P. butts and screws 

10 door bumpers 

4 pr. 8” T hinges, basement door 

4 hasps and staples, basement door 

17 pr. 2x2” L.P. butts and screws, cases 
6 olbow catches, cases 

10 cupboard turns, cases 

10 drawer pulls, cases 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


| set laundry trays basement 

| 60” sink, double drain, kitchen 
| 60” bath tub, bathroom 

| stool complete, bathroom 

| lavatory, bathroom 


HEATING 


| gas water heater, basement 
i warm air heating plant 
Stalled, basement 


13 ive. mill stairs; 


complete in- 
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Ameri Farm Buildi i y 
merican Lumberman Farm Building Suggestion , 
PLAN FOR A GENERAL PURPOSE GAMBREL ROOF BARN - 

This gambrel-roof barn, 32x32-foot, is well suited for small farming enterprises, Wa 
where the use of a separate building for housing the few livestock and storing a few here t' 

| hundred bushels of grain, is not justified. Four grain bins, a box stall, four horse freigh 
|| stalls and two cow stalls are incorporated in the floor plan. A stairway is provided South 
for easy ascent to the mow. urged 
| In this barn, the width has been reduced to a minimum of 32 feet, which reduces ern |i 
| not only the amount of material required for construction, but also reduces the ment 
| cubic content per cow. This is an important item in the colder climates, as the cow petit 
is not required to expend as much energy in warming the barn itself as in the case railro 
| of more spacious buildings. the p 
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montl 
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An alternate floor plan, with four box stalls, two cow stalls, a feed room and 
harness room, is included in the set of plans. 








The plan provides for gambrel roof framing, with braced-rafter construction. 


| 

| 

| MATERIAL LIST FOR 32x32-FOOT GENERAL PURPOSE BARN 
‘ MIDWEST PLAN NO. 72101 
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LUMBER Roof Sheathing, 1,315 board feet. ix4” Cute~9 7. OA al a, ° ee. 4 Lt. 9x14"xi%” north 
Sills—5 pcs. 2x6"x16’ Bridging, 14 pes. 1x3”x16’ pe. Ix4"x14" oofing ails, 12'/2 squares conte! 
] it "pes. 2x6"K14’ Flooring, 1,175 board feet ag A J R ecutit 
|| 5 pes. 2x67x12’ Drop Siding, 2,500 board feet 13 pes. 1x4"x8 HARDWARE c 
|| 2 pes, 2x6"x10' Hay Chute—3 pes. 2x47x12’ Stair, | pe. 2x6°x16" Ridge Roll, Galv., 36 Lin. Ft. (on 
| Plates—18 pes. 2x6”xi6' 4 pes. 2x4"10' Stair, 2 pes. 1x6”x12 F Bolts, Anchor, 50 pes. 5@xi0” id 
| 6 pes. 2x6"x14" 2 pes. ix4”x 12’ Strings, 2 pes. 2x12"x16 Dowels, 2 pes. 4/8x10” _ 
| 4 pes. 2x6"x10’ Frieze—4 pes. 1x8’x14’ Treads, | pe. 2x8"x16’ Hinges, Strap, 4 pes. 12” freigl 
Studding—i pe. 2x6"x18’ 2 pes. 1x8"x12" Treads, 2 pes. 2x8”x10’ Hinges, Strap, 12 pes. 6” 1 
4 pes. 2x6"x16' 8 pes. 1x8"x10 Risers, 4 pes. 1x8’x!0' Hinges, T’s, 4 pcs. 6” anc 
12 pes. 2x6"x14’ Verge—4 pes. 1x6"x14’ Ceiling, 10 pes. 1x6”x8 Hinges, Gate Straps, 2 pes. 6” reduc 

68 pes. 2x6"xi2' 5 pis. 1x6”x10’ Bin Lining, 1,450 board feet 1x6” Track, Birdproof, 8 lin. ft. | 

| 8 pes. 2x6"x10’ Corner Boards, 8 pes. 1x6”x12’ Stali—Ii pe. 2x12"xi4 Latches, 8 pes. } lumb 
| 64 pes. 2x6"x8’ Door Frames—(Mow) | pe. 2x8"x8’ 4 pes. 2x12”x12’ Catches, Barn Door, 8 pes. | cent 
| Posts, | pe. 6x6"x14’ Mow & Hay. 3 pes. 2x6”xi2’ 2 pes. 2x6"x10' Hooks, Gate, 7 pes. 8” 
} Girders, 4 pes. 2x12°x20’ (Hay) 3 pes. 2x6"x10’ 1 pe. 2x4”"x18" Ventilators, Window, 9 pr. y. take 
| confe 
} Z on © 
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Noratn Evevarion on I 
|| East Evevarion West Evevarion a ste 
| deliv 
|| | Girders, 4 pes. 2x12”x18’ Sills, 5 pes. 2x8"x12’ Manger—i pe. 2x12’x16' Butts, Surface, © 2% rece! 
Ribbands, 4 pes. 2x6"x16’ Batten—5 pes. 1x8”xi4’ 1 pe. 2x12”x10’ Track (Hay) “30 ‘in ft. 
| Joists, 51 pes. 2x10"x12’ 5 pes. 1x8’x12’ 3 pes. 2x107x16' Hangers, | firm 
| Headers, | pe. 2x6"x16' 4 pes. 1x8"x10’ 3 pes. 2x 10"x 10’ Rafter and Bracket ts Lum 
Headers, 3 pes. 2x6"x 12’ 4 pes. 1x4”x10’ 1 pe * oxax 12’ Stalis & Stanchions, Standard, 2 pcs. | : 
Rafters, 34 pos. 2<6"x14" Doors—(Grain) 3 pes. 1x6’x16’ Feed Bent pe. aniaute’ Nails—i0 Ibs. 60d Com. || fir 
Rafters, 34 pes. 2x6"x10' | (Outside) 10 pes. 1x6”x14’ gy tt ts +d 25 Ibs. 30d Com. \| Stre 
Hay Beam, | pe. 4x8"xl4 (Hay) 24 pes. 1x6’x12’ 2 pes. 1x8"x16 136 Ibs. 20d Com. 1 . 
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| (Ends & Sides) 8 onl + head Bin Louvres, 6 pes naa 12’ 5 pes. 2x6"x8’ Paint, 6'/2 gallons. whe! 
Wane 5 nee iueeie Stop, 256 lin. ft. 1x2” Fence, 6 pes. 2x8"x10’ CONCRETE BER) 
(Ends & Rafters) 34 pes. 2x6’x10' Drip Cap, 26 lin. ft. 3” Gate—1 pe. 2x6"x16' Walls, 342.62 cu. ft. | unlo 
Ties, 4 pes. 1x8"x16" Casing—! pe. 2x6"x12" 1 pe. 2x4"x18" Cross Walls, 58.48 cu. ft. | A 
Ties, 9 pes, 1x8”x14’ 4 pes. ix6"xi4 2 pes. 2x4"xi4 Floors, 655 eu. ft. f 
Lookouts, 6 pes, 2x4"x18’ 2 pes. ix6”x12’ i pe. 2x4"x12 Floors. 43 cu. ft. gray 
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Courtesy Midwest Farm Building Plan Service—in Which Fifteen Agricultural Schools Co-operate 
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To Study Lower Southern Rate 


Southern Roads Ready to 
Reduce Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Wasuincton, D. C, Oct. 9—It is reported 
here that southern railroads are anxious to make 
freight rate reductions on lumber from the 
South to official territory, and that they have 
urged northern lines to participate. The north- 
ern lines have taken the matter under advise- 
ment and will decide definitely on Oct. 16. A 
petition has been filed by the transcontinental 
railroads with the eastern carriers to continue 
the present reductions from the West Coast, 
which expire on Dec. 31, for an additional six 
months. This petition will also be disposed 
of on Oct. 16. 





Conference on Southern Rates 
Deferred to Oct. 16 


New Orirans, La., Oct. $.—Executives of 
northern and eastern railroads, at their joint 
conference in New York on Oct. 3 with ex- 
ecutives ef the Southwestern and Southern lines 
(on the application of the Southern railroads 
and lumber manufacturers for reductions in 
freight rates on Southern lumber to northern 
and eastern territories comparable with the 
reductions recently granted to Pacific Coast 
lumber to those territories through the new 72- 
cent blanket transcontinental rate), decided to 
take the matter under advisement until a later 
conference of railroad executives in New York 
on Oct. 16. 

According to the advices received here, the 


railroad executives at their conference in New 
York on Oct. 16 will make definite decision on 
the matter of reducing rates on southern pine 
and other species of lumber in the South to 
northern and eastern points. The conference 
of railroad representatives which previously had 
been scheduled for Oct. 10, has been deferred 
uncil Oct. 16. 


Mempuis, TENN., Oct. 8.—According to C. 
A. New, secretary-manager of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association, definite decision 
on the reduction of hardwood rates from the 
South and Southwest to Central Freight As- 
sociation territory, to meet reduced rates from 
Pacific Coast, will be made at a meeting of 
railroad executives to be held in New York 
on Oct. 16. 





Reports on Official Territory 
Rates 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 7—Myron Wit- 
ters, an examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has prepared a proposed report 
for the Commission in connection with the 
investigation of lumber rates between points 
in Official Territory. In his syllabus of this 
proposed decision, the examiner states: 

Proposal of carriers to cancel commodity 
rates on lumber, and in lieu thereof apply 
sixth class rates on lumber within Official 
Territory, found not justified. Rates from 
Baltimore, Md., Philadelphia, Pa., and New 
York, N. Y., and points taking the same rates, 
to points in Central Territory, found unreas- 
onable. Reasonable rates prescribed. 


Fir Stock Being Increased in Anticipation 
of Good Market in East 


Believing that the new 72-cent freight rate 
on lumber into eastern territory combined with 
a storage-transit rate of 244 cents that permits 
delivery at destination at much lower than 
recent transportation cost, will bring the 
firm some good business, the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago, is increasing its stock of 
fir at its main yard at 2431 South Lincoln 
Street. One section of the huge yard was 
humming with activity on a recent morning 
when a representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN Called, while ten cars of fir were being 
unloaded. 

As can be seen in the accompanying photo- 
graphs, some of the timbers are of large propor- 
tions. The biggest ones received measure 20x20 
inches and are eighty feet in length. The fir is 
being secured from mills in Washington and 
Oregon. The Hines company has been receiv- 
ing an average of four or five carloads of the 
lumber daily during the past two weeks, and has 


Modern unloading of big timbers, and some of the Hines shipment are pictured above 


about two million feet headed for the yard. 
With each car hauling approximately 25,000 feet 
of fir, it means that about eighty carloads will 
enter the Chicago yard before the reserve stock 
is up to the desired point. When all of the fir 
is stocked, it will be the most the company has 
had for the past few years, according to J. 
Herbert Vanlandingham, general manager of the 
yard, and buyer for the maip yard and all of its 
branches. In pre-depression, heavy fir-buying 
years the Hines firm carried about fifteen mil- 
lion feet of the lumber, Mr. Vanlandingham 
said. The stock is being built up to about eight 
million feet now. 

A section of the string of cars loaded with 
the West Coast fir can be seen in one of the 
pictures, along with the truck used to haul the 
timbers to other parts of the yard. In the 
second photo the method of unloading the heavy 
sticks of fir with a crane is shown. 



















“EFLCO” BRAND <N 
MIXED CARS 
YARD AND SHED STOCKS 
Original Old-Growth Shortleaf 


Shippers of No. 1 KD ‘‘Eased Edge” 
DIMENSION, Finish, Siding, Floor- 
ing, Ceiling, Squares, and Timbers. 
Ours is a 100% Kiln Dried Quality 
Product of extra merchandising 
value. 

Mail or wire inquiries and orders 
given quick attention. 


PROM PT—DEPENDABLE 
ETHEL 
; SERVICE 


@>, ETHEL 
=—¢ LUMBERCO. 


ETHEL, 
MISSISSIPPI. 





























WILLIAMS & VORIS 
LUMBER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Twenty Million Ft. 


HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING 
CEDAR LINING 



























OU’LL MAKE NO le 
MISTAKE in putting 
your Longleaf require- 
ments up to us—quality 
timber—quality manufac- 
ture, careful loading and 
prompt shipments on all 


house bill items. 
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STYLE 


' BARN 
WINDOWS 





CLAY ALL STEEL ‘ 
VENTILATING WINDOW 


No more tugging with barn windows, The Clay ‘‘Open™ 
air’’ is the easiest of all windows to open, close and ad- 
just any time and in any weather. No swelling-no sticking 
in wet weather. No drying out and rattling in dry weather. 
Direct drafts areeliminated in cold weather. More air in 


summer. 


Even though frozen 





Clay Stanchions, Stalls. Bowls. 
Carriers .. A Complete line 
of Barn Equipment 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. AL-10, Cedar Falls, la. 


with sleet - this window 
opens easily because of 
long latch handle and ex- 
elusive new latch con- 
struction. Locks securely 
in any position. Air-tight 
and rain-tight. 


AIR AND SUNLIGHT - 
Your Silent Partners! 


You take all year advantage 
of nature's great farm mon- 
ey makers with new Clay 
Barn Windows. Healthier 
animals with bigger milk 
production. 


Easy installation in any type 
barn wall. Don’t think of 
building or remodeling your 
barn without the facts on 
this remarkable new ever- 


lasting window, Write today 





Dealers, Salesmen 
andAgents Wanted 
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THE 
HOTEL 


CORONADO 


LINDELL BLVD AT SPRING AVE 


FAMOUS FOR ITS FOOD 
ROOMS FROM 


$2,209 





GARAGE ADJOINING 


= THE DIRECTION OF PRESTON -j aan ana 
EE TT TT 








SOFT TEXTURE 


QUALITY TELLS — 


But we may have just what you want in 


OCKWOOD 

OAK FLOORING 
UNIFORM COLOR 
Ask for Stock and Price List 


GEO. C. GRIFFITH STAVE CO. 
1750 Ry. Exch. Bidg. 


MANY GRADES 
OVERSOLD 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





















DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS 


Fine Food at Reasonable Prices 


Avoiel “ennose 


OUTSTANDING ROOM VALUES 
$2.50 up 


















BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Here’s What’s New— 


----- for Increasing Sales 


LA) ' 
Reasons Why" of Asbestos 
Siding 

Strong appeal to the well known instinct to 
save money is made by an attractive booklet 
which has just been published by the Ruberoid 
Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
spiral bound booklet, “A Home Improvement 
That Saves Your Money,” is beautifully illus- 
trated and will be of interest to any lumber and 
material dealer in helping him sell Eternit 
asbestos siding. 





"The Story ot Graces” 


There is more to the merchandising of addi- 
tional lines of building materials and specialties 
than the mere putting in of a stock, for after 
it is in and put on shelves or display tables it 
must be moved out again into the homes of 
customers. An important adjunct to speeding 
up the “moving out” process is a full knowledge 
of the product itself, on the part of the sales- 
man, and when it is a quality line involved, 
it is also important that the customer be quite 


well informed, for the people who buy the 
“cheap” item are the people who have not 
learned the difference between what is good 


and what merely looks good. The more a cus- 
tomer knows about the products he buys, the 
more likely he is to demand the better quality 
materials, and for the dealer to maintain a con- 
tinuous program of education is to the advan- 
tage of both buyer and seller. 

One line which is new to many lumber and 
material dealers in recent years is paint brushes, 
and for the information of these merchants, 
their salesmen and their customers a most in- 
teresting booklet has been published this month 
by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to tell “The Story of Brushes,” particularly 
the “Gold Stripe” line manufactured by this 
company. Copies of this interesting and in- 
formative booklet may be had by writing the 


company. 
en 


Becoming Technical About 
Roofs 


Since that is the best way of describing the 
Johns-Manville Corporation’s new and vaiuable 
booklet, “Facts About Built-Up Roofs,” the 
opening paragraph is quoted herewith: 


Because the purchase of a roof is a major 
investment we feel that the owner has a 
right to know and should know a great 
deal about it. For example, to how many 


has it ever occurred to question why a built. 
up roof is better for a low-pitched deck than 
shingles or ready-to-lay roll roofing? How 
many know about roofing felts, what weights 
are needed or how many plies are used on aq 
good roof? How many Know why the sup 
is the worst enemy of an ordinary roofing 
felt, or why it is vitally important to instalj 
all flashings carefully? It is the purpose of 
this book to answer these and many other 
questions for you, and, in short, to explain 
all about a built-up roof and flashing from 
start to finish. 

This it does in the clear-cut manner with 
which lumber and material dealers who haye 
seen this company’s publications are familiar— 
pictures, charts, diagrams, specifications, and 
understandable text. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to Johns-Manville, executive offices, 
22 East 40th Street, New York. 


---for Better Production 
Belts That Don't Fail 


Details of Condor compensated belt construc- 
tion are interestingly and clearly explained in 
a new bulletin, No. 6808-B, which has been 
issued by the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan (Inc.), Fas- 
saic, N. J., and copies will be sent AMERICAN 
LUMRERMAN readers on request. Besides in- 
stallation views there are valuable technical 
data, illustrated by charts and diagrams, to 
show the manner in which plies are placed so 
that when flexed around the pulley all plies 
receive equal amounts of stress. Another fea- 
ture described is the low tension pulley surface, 
which in itself eliminates one prolific cause of 
belt failures 





Harder Surface on Tools 


Tools and machinery parts which, either by 
nature of the steel itself or because of various 
functions which must be performed that the 
customary hardening process would render im- 
possible, may now be hard-surfaced by means 
of two new hard-facing welding rods that have 
been announced by the American Manganese 
Steel Co., of Chicago Heights, Ill. The com- 
pany will supply detailed information on how 
these new rods, Nos. 459 and 217, will permit 
the hard-facing of a part without destroying 
or vitiating the qualities of strength, ductility 
or hardness which may be necessary by virtue 
of the use to which the tool or machinery part 
is to be put. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 7—Follewing is a statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footages on Sept. 28: 


Unfilled Orders 


Gross Stocks 














No. of 
Softwoods— Mills 1935 1934 1935 __1934 19 
PE PERO: séicccesvccecseeee 92 59,390,000 55,718,000 322,901,000 275,158,0( 
We CHEE open sedesnswedoe neces 202 327,882,000 300,811,000 920,181,000 1,246,504,000 
OD Ce cakes ember e ee ees 119 197,918,000 84,255,000 1,352,357,000 1,317,358,00( 
California Redwood ............. 15 29,194,000 25,420,000 270,448,000 296,224,000 
BOUtMOrD CHPPORS ccccccccescces 12 6,782,000 2,868,000 172,722,000 204,570,000 
Northern Pine ...-cccceseseccccs 7 4,178,000 4,953,000 137,712,000 — 166,196,000 
Northern Hemlock .............. 2 4,379,000 1,363,000 75,151,000 79,067,000 
Total Softwoods ............ "459 629,723,000. 475,388,000 3,251,472,000 3,685,077,000 
Hardw 
Southern Hardwoods .......... No Report — 
Northern Hardwoods ......... i 9,586,000 4,969,000 103,124,000 120,255,000 
Total Hardwoods ........... 
BOARS EMNGE. cccccccetecses 
Flooring— 
tg OE a eee ee 75 13,251,000 8,242,000 54,295,000 63,444,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch........... 17 4,131,000 3,885,000 13,457,000 14,036,000 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Oct. 
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7.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Sept. 28, and for thirty- 
ine weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1935 and 1934 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for 
for the corresponding period of 1934: 














TWO WEEKS: Av. No. Preguction Percent Shineeats Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1935 of 1934 935 of 1934 1935 of 1934 
Southern Pine Association....... seen eeeees 23 63,986,000 146 66, ae. 000 132 66,656,000 141 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 202 213,772,000 133 215, sees 000 120 184,725,000 125 
Western Pine Assoc OO ee er res ee 118 151,310,000 184 116,652,000 127 145°913,000 4 
California Redwood MABOCTRTION: 6 cc ccceccvcs 15 16, 187,000 116 15, 148) 000 99 15,001,000 113 
Southern C es WITTTTTTLIT Tee 12 4,339,000 172 5'012.000 118 4°934°000 ca 
Northern Pine .....eeeeceveceesecccccccesens 7 7,882,000 300 5,917,000 72 5,125,000 T4 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 18 2'477.000 97 3627000 141 985'000 B .. 
Total SOftWOOdS .....-- se. eee eeeeeeeeeees 495 460,253,000 149 428,746,000 22 425,639,000 136 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 92 22,559,000 154 20,092,000 232 19,159,000 215 
pers Meter & Tariwees Mire. Ac. 18 3,800,000 328 4,688,000 1555 3.541.000 1386 
Total RATAWOOES oc scccvcicccscvercccccce 110 26,38 59 ,000 167 24,780,000 22 22,700,000 oa 
CREE WEY sorconnsernevasereacavesensss 587 486,612,000 150 453,526,000 124 448,339,000 139 
THIRTY-NINE WEERS: 
Softwoods: — i ; 
Southern Pine Association ..........cccce0e 153 1,100,793,000 123 1 212,267,000 128 1,230,942,000 138 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 202 2,819,162,000 106 085,426,000 124 3'092.553,000 122 
Western Pine Association. .... ..cccccccoceces 117 1,987,229,000 129 1 967,509,000 134 2.048,622.000 140 
California Redwood Association............. 15 255,254,000 100 277,913,000 117 284°863,000 ia. 
Southern CyPress ....cccccvccccccccccscocs : 15 80,564,000 182 104,260,000 118 94,935,000 118 
BR Oe re ae 7 78,295,000 109 68,037,000 91 ~ 62'306.000 88 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 22 75,612,000 146 66,169,000 140 69,045,000 156 
MEE, 5g 5:00 ccwewsnetwnedawbenwe 531 6,396,909,000 116 6,781,581,000 128 6,883,266,000 130 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... 126 396,949,000 115 412,160,000 134 408,193,000 —- 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 22 76,657,000 108 80,786,000 134 84'066.000 140 
WO DAUD WOGEE: 6.6:6:08 ceckvedncwsdsrwesanes 148 473,606,000 114 492,946,000 134 492,259,000 131 
Be er ee eee 657 6,870,515,000 116 7,274,527,000 129 7,375.525,000 om 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, Wasu., Oct. 9—The 202 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 


two weeks ended Oct. 
210.787.000 
204,542,000 2.96% under production 
Orders 195,345,000 7.33% under production 

A group of 202 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1935 to date are complete, reported as 
follows : 


5 reported: 
Production 
Shipments 


Average weekly cut for forty weeks: 
oe Revcnkeeee wheres bea ene eee 68,473,000 
rr ee ee er 73,051,000 
Avera ige cut for two weeks ended 
ks SD eecbwt env edie ene eeeeeee 105,393,000 


A group of 202 mills whose production for 
the two weeks ended Oct. 5 was 210,787,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 


ay 79,293,000 74,661,000 95,448,000 
Domestic 

cargo... 83,781,000 75,112,000 166,184,000 
Export 17,197,000 21,301,000 62,710,000 
Local .... 24,271,000 24°271.( a onosemen 





204,542,000 195,345,000 324,342,000 
A group of 202 identical mills, whose reports 
ot production, shipments and orders are com- 


plete for 1934 and 1935 to date, reported as 
follows : Aver. for two 

weeks ende d Aver. ag! 40 weeks ended 

Oct. 1935 Oct. 1935 Oct. 6, 1934 


68,473,000 
63,825,000 
65,185,000 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 


105, "393 3,000 
102,271,000 
97,672,000 


California Redwood 


_ San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 5.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the reports 


73. 0: 51,000 
79.728.000 
79,817,000 





of 18 mills in the California Redwood As- 

sociation for July: —Redwood— White 

Percent of Wood 

Production Feet 

Production -eeee 34,362,000 3,672,000 

Shipments ...... 31,259,000) 3,139,000 

Fiant use ....... 2,110,006 § 440,000 
Orders— 

Received ...... ,054,000 3,269,000 

a. i ore 36'622'000 3,465,000 

Stock on hand. ..255,843,000 10,513,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 


Northern 
Southe rn 
Ww estern? 
Easter nt 
Foreign 


California*. ..10,538,000 9,416,000 
Galifornia*... 6,164,000 5,230,000 
Sie ec aca an ache 201,000 190,000 
Rea Wikwd eke dae 10,773,000 7,103,000 
bn 3,583,000 2,115,000 





Totals 59,000 24,054,000 
g *North and south of aoe running through 
san Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 

All other States and Canada. 





To Co-ordinate Efforts to Stimu- 
late Building 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 7—The Adminis- 
tration has evidently decided to coordinate all 
of its efforts to increase building throughout 
the country, with emphasis on the building of 
private dwellings. The secretary of the treasury 


has recently appointed Peter Grimm, New York 
realtor, as his special assistant to coordinate 
all of the Government activities along this line. 
He has been making a swing around the cir- 
cuit, visiting the larger cities of the country 
and conferring with the Federal Reserve banks. 
Apparently the Administration now feels that 
one of the very good ways to stimulate the 
heavy industries is threugh construction. 





PINE 


REMON 


HARDWOODS 


IXED (ARO 


LONG LEAF 


SHORT LEAF P| N Ee 


OAK FLOORING, ZN 


SARDWO00D>: 





Wether you re- 
quire Pine, Oak, Gum, Tupelo, 
Cypress, Beech, Ash, Elm, Hick- 
ory, Tremont is a dependable 
source of supply. And now we 
can furnish Tremont Beech 
Flooring. Order a car to-day 
mixed to suit your require- 
ments. Rely on Tremont! 


TREMONT LUMBER CO. 
ROCHELLE, LA. 











Woop PresenvaTion Gulbe 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


Our new wood preservation guide contains the answers to 
your questions on how best to prevent decay, dry rot. and 
Here is presented in easily under- 
illustrated with drawings and 
photographs, definite recommendations for the preservation 


the attacks of termites. 
stood language, profusely 





of wood construction. 





lumber. 








Learn how to avoid the common causes of deterioration of 
Get all the facts—send at once for our free pres- 
ervation guide entitled "Preservation with NO-D-K." 


TENNESSEE EASTMAN CORPORATION 
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Signs That Point to Better Trade 


Rentals Increase in Two 
Major Cities 


The index of living costs in 32 cities of the 
United States, covered by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, from March 15 to July 15, Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins announced, declined 
one-tenth of one percent. “The index for the 
United States, based on costs in 1913 as 100, 
was 140.2 on July 15, as compared with 140.4 
on March 15, 1935. As compared with June, 
1934, the index is up by 2.7 percent. It is 8.0 
percent above June, 1933, and 17.7 percent be- 
low June, 1930. 

Net changes in rental costs were slight, aver- 
aging only 0.3 percent. In many cities new 
rental contracts have been made at higher levels 
than those prevailing last March, with a re- 
sultant increase in the average rent paid by 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers. In 
only two cities, however, did average rents paid 
by this group increase more than one percent 
luring the four-month period. These were 
Detroit, where an increase of 4.0 percent oc- 
curred and Chicago, where there was a rise of 
1.2 percent. The increase in rental costs in 
Detroit continues the movement noted last 
March when Detroit was the only one of the 
32 cities to show a substantial increase in rents 
over the previous four months. The recent ad- 
vance in rental levels in Detroit has not, how- 
ever, been great enough to compensate for the 
declines which have occurred in that city since 
December, 1929. The index of rental costs for 
Detroit for July 15, 1935, is 44 percent lower 
than it was in December, 1929. 

Rental costs for the 32 cities averaged 62.7 
of the 1913 level, compared with an average of 
80.4 for all items. 

The Bureau’s indexes of the cost of goods 
purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers are based upon a survey covering 32 
cities, each with a population of over 50,000 
persons. The index numbers are constructed by 
pricing the commodities and services most im- 
portant in the spending of wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers, as shown by a study 
made in 1917-19. These indexes present changes 
in the cost of the goods and services purchased 
by families of wage earners and lower-salaried 
workers from time to time in the 32 cities sur- 
veyed. They can not be used to measure dif- 
ferences in the cost of these goods from city to 
city. Insofar as possible, the kind and quality 
of the goods priced in each city have been main- 
tained constant throughout the period in which 
the Bureau has been gathering retail prices, but 
the quality of the goods consumed varies from 
city to city with the purchasing habits of 
moderate-income families in these cities. 





Report Encouraging Prospects 


CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 7.—Encouraging re- 
ports of trade prospects were given tonight by 
members of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
in their initial fall meeting at the Hotel Metro- 
pole. E. M. Bonner, secretary-treasurer of the 
Atlas Lumber Co., and newly elected president 
of the club, in his first presidential speech called 
upon the members for co-operation in building 
up the membership of the club and bringing 
back to the rolls the 70-odd representatives of 
planing mills, sash and door factories, retail 
yard men, commission men and others who had 
fallen by the wayside during the depression. 

A number of ex-presidents of the club were 
present, among them being Henry J. Pfiester, 
former president of the M. B. Farrin Lumber 
Co., and at present a vice president of the 


Western Bank & Trust Co. and member of the 
City Planning Commission. 

Mr. Pfiester gave a roseate picture of pros- 
next year, 


pects for lumber trade in the 
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due in large part to the co-operation of 
banks and building associations with the 
Federal Housing Administration. He said 


that for the first time in several years sub- 
division promoters had been appearing be- 
fore the Planning Commission with definite 
plans for developments in construction of 
single homes costing from $8,000 to $12,000. 
He also said that all indications pointed to 
a revival in building of these single homes 
and he hoped that the lumbermen would see 
to it that each had its quota of lumber in 
its framework and in its interior trim. 

He predicted a goodly revival of sales to 
the furniture and planing mill and interior 
trim plants. He said that for a year past 
the big demand had been for lumber for 
cheap furniture but that in recent weeks in- 
quiries had broadened and the factories 
wanted lumber for a better class of furniture 
and cabinet goods. There was quite a vogue 
for hewn timbers for interior finish and 
more and more attention was being paid to 
hardwood interior trim. 


Mr. Pfiester endorsed the plan of President 
Bonner for close co-operation among ll 
branches of the hardwood and softwood trade, 
wholesale and retail, including the planing mill, 
flooring factories, retail yards and interior trim 
plants. 








Distilleries Continue Large 
Users of Lumber 


LouIsviLLE, Ky., Oct. 8—A_ considerable 
amount of lumber is still moving to distilleries. 
Joseph Seagram & Sons, New York, are to 
build here the largest distillery in the State, to 
cost $1,500,000 or more, and it will include 
some reasonably large warehouses. The Cave 
Springs Distilling Co. has bought farm property 
near Newport, Ky., for a new distillery. The 
National Distillers Products Co. will shortly 
start rehabilitation of the famous former E. H. 
Taylor Jr. & Sons plant at Frankfort, on prop- 
erty adjoining its recently opened Old Crow 
distillery. 


Rents Continue Upward Trend 


New York, Oct. 7.—The cost of living of 
wage-earners in the United States again ad- 
vanced substantially, according to the National 
Industrial Conference Board. An increase of 
0.6 percent from August to September raised 
living costs 3.1 percent above the level of Sep- 
tember, 1934, and 16.8 percent above the low 
of April, 1933. Living costs in September, how- 
ever, were still 17.2 percent lower than in 
September, 1929. In August, 1935, total cost 
of living was 83 percent of 1923 as 100; and in 
September, 1935, had advanced to 83.5 percent 
of 1923. The purchasing value of the dollar 
was 119.8 cents in September, 1935, as com- 
pared with 120.5 cents in August, 1935; 123.5 
cents in September, 1934; and 100 cents in 1923. 

Rents continued their upward trend, advanc- 
ing 0.8 percent from August to September. 
This rise made them 9.2 percent higher than in 
September, 1934; and 15 percent higher than 
at the beginning of 1934, when their low point 
was reached; but still 21.9 percent lower than 
in September, 1929. The cost of housing, ac- 
corded an importance of 20 percent of the total 
family budget, in August, 1935, had been 71.5 
percent of 1923 as 100; and in September, 1935, 
rose to 72.1 percent. 


Is Busy Filling Orders 


Scuumm, Ou1o, Oct. 7.—The W. P. Robin- 
son Lumber Co., here, loaded out three cars of 
fine quality white oak lumber last week for ship- 
ment to one customer, together with several 
truckloads of timber. The company always is 
busy trucking logs and lumber, sawing at the 
mill or cutting timber in the woods, and its pay- 
roll means a lot to the community. 
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Hardwood Inspection Volume 
Tops 4-Million Mark 


Inspection volume of the National Hardwoog 
Lumber Association reached the 4-million mark 
in September—4,087,622 feet, to be exact—i 
has been announced by Secretary-Treasure | 
John W. McClure, who added that this is the 
first month to show such volume “since we 
started monkeying with the band wagon’— 
which was his way of saying “since the NRA 
Lumber Code went into effect.” He regards § 
this as a most favorable indication of the busi. 
ness to be expected this fall, for experience has 
shown that association inspection volume closely j 
follows the volume of actual movement of hard- 
woods. The increased business is starting early, 
he said. : 


Predicted Traffic Increase 
Means Purchase of Many Cars 


SeatrLe, Wasu., Oct. 7.—The regular quar- 
terly meeting of the Pacific Northwest Advisory 
Board, Oct. 4, was its most encouraging in sey- 
eral years. Its past forecasts have proved to be 
within 2 percent of actual car loadings. Re- 
ports today predicted an average increase in 
Pacific Northwest car loadings for the 4th 
quarter of this year compared with last year of 
21.1 percent, lumber and forest products to in- 
crease 31.2 percent over last year. 

As to lumber, the forecast is: 

FIR.—Increase in rail shipments of lum- 
ber and logs should approximate 25 percent 
over last year. The 72-cent blanket rate, 
effective Aug. 24, has resulted in improved 
and sustained buying for rail shipment to 
territory adjacent to the Great Lakes and 
the North Atlantic seaboard. This year, due 
to increases in private construction, antici- 
pated public works activity and the higher 
level of industrial production, shipments are 
not expected to show the usual seasonal loss. 
Farmers are buying and _ using lumber. 
Building of homes has revived in a surpris- 
ing and gratifying way. An ever increasing 
amount of lumber is being used for mod- 
ernizing and repairs, and this activity may 
continue as a major factor throughout the 
winter. 

PINE. 
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are in 





Our current shipments 
excess of 50 percent over a year ago. The 
new rate will divert practically all of the 
lumber formerly moving via the intercoastal 


lines to the rails. This, in addition to the | 
increased demand, will account for the 
large increase. 

M. J. Gormley, Association of American 


Railroads, Washington, D. C., luncheon speaker, 
stated that if the railroads get a 25 percent in- 
crease in business, which is expected, they will | 
purchase 100,000 cars. He discussed many im- 
provements planned by the railroad companies. 


Wholesale Collections and 
Sales Had Strong Upturn 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 7.—A decided im- | 
provement in wholesale collections and sales | 
during September in 100 major markets | 
throughout the country is noticeable in the Oc- 
tober survey by the National Association 0 
Credit Men. Of the reporting cities, 49 percent 
found collections to be “good,” compared with 
the previous month’s average of approximately 
38 percent. The average of cities reporting 
sales to be “good” had risen to 58 percent in the 
present survey, compared with the previous 
average of 40 percent. 








Trees are the oldest living things. Some 
redwood trees in California were of substantial 
size when Jesus was born. Noah constructed 
his Ark of the cedars of Lebanon. King Solo- 
men sent 8,000 woodsmen into the forests to 
cut the timbers for his temple, 
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Building Material Dealers of Four States 
Study Their Problems 


CuartottE, N. C., Oct. 7.—Building material 
dealers and manufacturers of the two Carolinas, 
Alabama and Virginia gathered here Sept. 27 to 
discuss plans for a Building Material Institute 
and to arrive at principles expected to eliminate 
misunderstandings which might develop in va- 
rious branches of the industry. 

The institute was organized under the wing of 
the Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association. In stating the organiza- 
tion’s position, Victor W. Wheeler, secretary- 
treasurer of both the association and the insti- 
tute, said that the institute program is necessary 
to bring conflicting ideas of distribution and 
marketing policies into harmony and homo- 
geneity, to make the voice of the retail indus- 
try understandable, and to present to manufac- 
turers and others one single and intelligent re- 
tail buying policy. It is designed to remove 
any cause of misunderstanding between branches 
of the industry, to clear up suspicions, to de- 
velop better business relations, to improve the 
general tone of the industry, and to promulgate 
the sound economic principles which have be- 
come a part of the American system of com- 
merce and industry. 

It was explained at the meeting that the in- 
stitute is endeavoring to work out a number 
of problems. One is the dealer-contractor sit- 
uation in which the dealer is on one side and 
the contractor who has gone into the retail 
side of the business is on the other. Efforts 
are being made to separate the two operations 
and to eliminate conflict. Another problem is 
the retail dealer who sets up a wholesale divi- 
sion and thus causes an irritation from the 
standpoint of the regular wholesalers. 


The paint situation was also fully discussed. 
Mr. Wheeler said that some of the paint man- 
ufacturers have opened direct consumer out- 
lets which are naturally in competition with 
established retail business. A resolution 
asking the national paint and varnish manu- 
facturers’ associations to make an effort to 
remedy this was passed. This also is applicable 
to certain manufacturers of hardware, asphalt 
roofing, and other products, he said. Ten- 
dencies of various brick manufacturers to set 
up agencies in competition with regular retail 
dealers were also discussed. 

Mr. Wheeler made an emphatic denial of the 
report that the institute intends to interfere 
with customary methods of distribution and 
selling, and declared that it seeks to bring these 
practices into general use rather than set up 
new ones. He also made it clear that the new 
organization is not a builders’ institute and has 
no intention of setting up a central purchasing 
bureau. 

Practically every branch of the building sup- 
ply industry was represented. Those attending 
pledged support to the program and asked that 
the credential cards which the institute gives 
- co-operators be supplemented by monthly 
ists. 

A series of district meetings for discussion 
of further phases and progressive developments 
of the institute will be held soon. A commit- 
tee composed of Mr. Wheeler, R. S. Slattery, 
of Durham, and C. L. Cannon, of Spartanburg, 
will go to Washington at an early date for a 
conference with one of the nation’s leading 
paint manufacturers on marketing questions re- 
lating to that commodity. 


A “Preview” of Program of Pacific 
Logging Congress 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 7.—Details for the 
Pacific Logging Congress to be held in the Ho- 
tel Vancouver, Oct. 23 to Oct. 26, have been 
completed. In the past the congress has been 
a closed function as far as ladies were con- 
cerned, but this year an invitation to bring their 
wives and lady friends along is extended to 
delegates. 

At the opening session the address of welcome 
will be given by Mayor Gerald G. McGeer. 
It will be responded to by R. W. Vinnedge, 
North Bend (Wash.) Timber Co. 


Robert J. Filberg, president Pacific Logging 
Congress, will speak, his address being followed 
by report of A. Whisnant, secretary. A feature 
of the opening session will be an address by the 
Hon. A. Wells Gray, provincial minister of 
lands, Victoria. 


On afternoon of the opening day there will be 
an open forum on selective logging. George L. 
Drake, Shelton, Wash., will present the subject 
in general. The viewpoint of the silviculturists 
will be presented by T. T. Munger, Portland, 
Ore., and R. M. Brown, Vancouver. Views of 
lorest protectionists will be presented by C. S. 
Towne, Seattle, E. B. McDonald, Portland, 
and R. V. Stewart, Vancouver. The views of 
Operators in turn will be presented by E. P. 
Stamm, Cathlamet, Wash., Fred W. Kirkland, 

ancouver, A, W. Deland, Vancouver, and 
m.. §, Raught, Longview, Wash. In an open 
forum William Walker, of the Charles McCor- 
mick Lumber Co., Grand Union, Wash., will 
Introduce the subject of tractors in fir logging. 
This will be followed by an address by Fred 
Madigan, Portland, on “Bugs and Cats.” 


‘ Theme for the Thursday afternoon session is 

ogging One Billion Feet in Ten Years.” The 
Problem will be discussed bv E. T. Clarke, Seat- 
tle, W ash. and R. P. Conklin, engineer, Long- 
view, Wash. “How It Should Be Done” is the 


title of the second section of this session, when 
over thirty operators will made suggestions. 

At the Friday morning session, E. P. Burch- 
ett, Vancouver, B. C., will speak on standard- 
ization of equipment. R. A. Colgan, Sterling 
City, Calif., will deal with power-saw falling 
and bucking, while P. A. Wilson, Vancouver, 
will talk on mechanical falling and bucking. Ex- 
periences in tractor roading from hot or cold 
decks more than 2500 feet also will be given. 

At the Friday afternoon session officers will 
be elected, and the subject of forest research 
fifty years hence will be introduced by Carlile P. 
Winslow, director U. S. Forest Products Labor- 
atory, Madison, Wis. Those taking part in this 
discussion will include T. T. Munger, Portland, 
E. J. Kotok, Berkeley, Calif., and R. M. Brown, 
Vancouver. 

The annual banquet, to be held Friday eve- 
ning, will be followed by a log-bucking contest 
between the United States and the Canadian 
champions. Other features of the evening’s 
entertainment will be boxing and wrestling 
matches. On Saturday, Oct. 26, the annual golf 
tournament will be held. 





Tacoma Piers to Be Rebuilt 


With PWA Funds 


Tacoma, Wasu., Oct. 5.—Local lumbermen 
are keenly interested in a $90,000 reconstruction 
job scheduled to get under way at the Port 
of Tacoma Piers here this month. The work 
will be financed in part by an allocation of $39,- 
825 to Port of Tacoma officials by the Federal 
Public Works Administration. The program 
calls for virtual rebuilding of the dock, which 
is 1,200 feet long and 160 feet wide. Prelim- 
inary estimates call for the use of about a 
million and a half feet of lumber and between 
200 and 300 piling. 














BUDE 
QUALITY 


VIRGIN SHORTLEAF 


For many years, “Bude Qual- 
ity” soft, velvety-textured Short- 
leaf has been a favorite Yard 
and Shed stock. 


It is old-fashioned Mississippi 
Shortleaf Pine at its best—the 
kind of lumber that satisfies 
contractors, carpenters and 


builders. 


You'll find it well manufac- 
tured, properly dried and uni- 
formly graded—stock that you 
can sell with confidence. 


Order it in Finish, Casing, 
Base, Ceiling, Drop Siding, 
Mouldings, Boards, Lath, etc., 
in Mixed Cars. 


Can also include Newman 
Dense Long Leaf and Southern 
Hardwood items. 


S. P. A. Grade-Marked, Trade-Marked— 
Species Marked. 


HOMOCHITTO 
LUMBER CO. 


BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 


also Newman Dense Longleaf, South- 
Box Shook, Crating, Cut 


Sellin, 
ern Hardwoods, 
Stock and Piling. 











GENUINE BANGOR 
SLATE “The Best Roof 


In the World”. 


Bangor is a town of about 1400 homes. 
All but two are roofed with slate. 

Many of the roofs are 70 years old. A 
majority are 40 to 50 years old. Not a 
single one of these roofs has ever been 
replaced. 

Why not recommend and sell Genuine 
Bangor Slate for your good work. 

Prices, samples, and sales plan on appli- 
cation. 


NORTH BANGOR SLATE COMPANY 


Established 1863 BANGOR, PA. 
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Announces New Plan for NIRA- 
FTC Trade Agreements 


WasuHincton, D. C., Oct. 7.—The White 
House announced that, to assist industry in 
taking advantage of the suggestion of the 
President as to the use of the opportunities 
afforded by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act for voluntary agreements under NIRA, the 
President had by Executive Order No. 7192 of 
Sept. 26, 1935, delegated to the Federal Trade 
Commission authority to approve certain trade 
practice provisions contained in voluntary agree- 
ments submitted pursuant to section 4 (a) of 
Title I of said Act. 

In a letter of Aug. 24, 1935, to Senator Har- 
rison and Chairman Doughton, the President 
said: 

Pending determination by the Congress of 
whether further industrial legislation will be 
enacted, it is hoped that industrial groups 
will, in increasing numbers, avail themselves 
of the provisions of the Joint Resolution ex- 
tending National Industrial Recovery Ad- 
ministration which permit agreements (1) 


putting into effect the requirements of Sec- 
tion 7(a), minimum wages, maximum hours 
and prohibition of child labor, and (2) 
prohibiting unfair competitive practices 
which offend against existing law. Such 
agreements, when approved by the President, 
as to matters covered by the Joint Resolu- 
tion, are exempted expressly from the pen- 
alties of the antitrust laws, including crimi- 
nal prosecutions, injunctions and _ treble 
damages. By such action, industry can un- 
doubtedly do much to preserve the very sub- 


Codes 


the 
approval 


were in 


of such 


while 
for 


made 
Applications 


stantial gains 
effect. 


agreements should be filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission. 
Industry may continue to take advantage 





onference 


of the familiar trade practice 

cedure of the Federal Trade Commission. 
The President has requested the Federal 
Trade Commission and the National Recovery 
Administration to co-operate in handling volun- 
ler NIRA in the following 





nmr 
pro- 


tary agreements under 
manner : 


1. All proposed agreements for voluntary 
industrial co-operation submitted under 
NIRA extended, shall be filed at the office of 
the Federal Trade Commission. If in addi- 
tion to provisions for collective bargaining 
maximum hours minimum wages et is 
required by Section Ta of NIRA, any such 
agreement also contains trade practice pro- 
visions covered by numbered clause 2 of the 


proviso of Section 2 of 


the Joint 





on 
extending NIRA, each of the two classes of 
provisions shall appear ir 1 separate t tle 
viz: 

Title (a) Provisions covered by numbered 
clause 1 of the proviso of Section 2 of the 
Joint Resolution extending NIRA: viz., pro- 
visions putting into effect the requirements 
of Section Ta, including minimum wages 
maximum hours and prol tion of child 
labor This class of pr sions is here - 
after referred to a abor provisions 

Titl (b) Trade practice mee sions ™ 
ered by numbered clause 2 of the proviso « 
Section 2 of the Joint Resolution extending 
NIRA; viz., “trade practice provisions pro- 
hibitinge 1 f r mpetit e Tt t es wl I 
offend a existing : iding the 
antitrus or whicl onstitut unfair 
methods of competition, under the Federal 


Trade Commission Act, as amended.” 
The 


nror 


onent of any such proposed 5S, - 
ment for voluntary industria -ope tior 
may file simultaneously therewit! t the of- 
fice of the Federal Trade Commissior ’ 
other provisions; viz., provisions not entitled 
to exemptions under either numbered clause 
1 or numbered clause 2 of the proviso of Sec- 
tion of the Joint Resolution extending 
NIRA, it being understood that such pro- 
visions are submitted for approval of the 
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Provides New Set-up 
For Industry Codes 





Commission under its trade practice confer- 
ence procedure. 


2. Promptly upon the filing of a proposed 


voluntary industrial agreement with the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Trade Com- 
mission shall refer the title containing “labor 
provisions” to NRA. NRA shall consider such 
proposed labor provisions through a mech- 
anism similar to that which it has used in 
the past, including a Labor Advisory Unit 
and an Industrial Advisory Unit (set up in 
conference with the Department of Labor 
and the Department of Commerce, respective- 
ly), and the holding of open hearings. As 
a result of such procedure, NRA shall in due 
course determine whether or not to recom- 
mend approval of the proposed “labor pro- 
visions.” 

3. Having made its decision, NRA shall 
return such provisions and recommendations 
supported by a transcript of the hearings and 
its findings of fact, to the Trade Commission. 

4. Pending consideration of the labor pro- 
visions of the proposed voluntary industrial 
agreement by NRA, the Trade Commission 
shall examine such agreement to see whether 
it includes a title containing trade practice 
provisions covered by numbered clause 2 of 
the proviso of Section 2 of the Joint Resolu- 
tion extending NIRA. If the agreement con- 
tains such title, the Commission shall proceed 
after notice, hearings and other procedure 





INVITES LUMBER LEADERS 
INTO CONFERENCE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—Execu- 
tives of lumber trade associations, and lead- 
ers in all of the branches of the lumber 
industry, along with other industrialists and 
labor leaders, are being invited to attend 
a roundtable conference here by Maj. 
George L. Berry, coordinator for industrial 
co-operation, "for consideration of the best 
means of accelerating industrial recovery, 
eliminating unemployment, and maintaining 
business and labor standards." While no 
date has been set for the conference, it is 
generally understood that Maj. Berry would 
like to have it the latter part of this month. 





duly had, to determine whether or not to ap- 


prove or disapprove the same. If its deter- 
mination shall be in favor of disapproval, the 
Commission shall forthwith make an order to 
such effect under authority delegated to it by 
Executive Order No. 7192 of Sept. 26, 1935 
and specifically referring to such Executive 
Order If the Commission shall favor ap- 
proval of such trade practice provisions, the 
Commission shall transmit to the President 
the labor provisions and recommendation of 
NRA, if favorable, together with a statement 
as to the Commission's approval of the other 


provisions of the agreement, for the Presi- 
dent’s action on the labor provisions. The 
Commission shall await receipt from the 


President of notification of his action upon 















the labor provisions of such agreement, and 
upon notification of such approval shall make 
order approving such trade practice pro- 
visions under the authority delegated to it 
by the said Executive Order No. 7192, and 
specifically referring to such Executive Order. 
After approval by the President and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the agreement shall 
ome binding upon the parties thereto in 
with its terms. If the Commis- 
sion tified by the President that 
he ha d the labor provisions of 
s l the proponents shall be at 
liber to request the Commission to consider 
such trade practice provisions under its trade 
practice conference procedure as herein be- 
low mentioned, or to withdraw the same. 
5 The Federal Trade Commission shall 


have physical custody of completed voluntary 
agreements. 


Trade Practice Agreements to Be Re. 
viewed by FTC; Labor Provisions to 
be Passed on by NRA, With Anti. 
trust Exemption Depending on Its O.K. 


October 12, 1935 





6. While the labor and trade practice pro. 
visions are under consideration, the propon. 
ent of the agreement may submit, to the re. 
spective Governmental agencies considering 
them, modifications of such provisions or May 
agree to proposed modifications. Applicatione 
for amendments after approval shall be 
handled in the same manner as original] ap- 
plications. 


ee 


7. If proponents of a voluntary agreement 
for industrial co-operation file with the 
Trade Commission under NIRA extended, q | 
title containing labor provisions and also a 
title containing trade practice provisions cov- 
ered by numbered clause 2 of the proviso of 
Section 2 of the Joint Resolution extending 
NIRA, and at the same time file other and 
additional provisions not entitled to exemp- 
tions under said Joint Resolution, the Trade 
Commission shall proceed upon 
other and additional under its 
established trade conference pro- 
cedure, 

8. Proponents of an agreement for volun- 
tary industrial co-operation may, if they go 
desire, submit to the Trade Commission trade 
practice provisions which are covered by 
numbered clause 2 of the proviso of Section 2 
of the Joint Resolution NIRA 





to act 
provisions 
practice 


extending for 


such ; 





consideration and action by the Commission 
under the trade practice conference proced- 
ure, rather than under NIRA extended, it 
being understood that the approval by the 


Trade Commission under that procedure does 
not carry the exemption conferred by the 
Joint Resolution extending NIRA. W here 
such trade practice prov submitted 
for consideration and under the trade 
practice procedure, they need not be 
panied by labor isi 


risions 


action 


are 


accom- 


provisior 


> 





Sees Distribulfion - Heart of 


Lumber Problem 
D. C, 





WASHINGTON, Oct. 


af “ 
7.—According to 





. ones : . ’ 
Peter A. Stone, in charge of the NRA lumber 
» L eanerenal : ae searel } 
study, the principal objectives include (1) an 
anal $1S or the probiems of the industry, (2) an 
analysis of the methods devolved under the 
Code for their sol (3) an analysis o1 the 
effect of the codal lure upon the industry, 
and (4) an outline the problems as they 


exist today. 

It is pointed out that 
divides itself in fou i 
standing timber, 


distributi n, anc 











at 
In connection the first top standing 
timber, Mr. Stone states that “it is expected 


to review the 
timber owners! 
supply, and its ef 
flexibility of produc 


tpon 


’ 
degree a 


. its eff 


' 









conservation 





Under “logging and 
pected to analyze the pri 
capacity and excess capacity, its causes an¢ 
effects, the relation of wages and costs to prices 


and markets, and transp< 
ing location. 
“Distribution,” which Mr. Stone states “ts 
the heart of the 3 
transportation costs, changes in location of maf- 


ket and their 
Kets and tneir 


rtation 


“Alyy Ae 
problem.” involves ; 








the exact situat 
1 
neis, an anaiysi 
1 3 ' ; 
ems as reiated 
¢ ° ° 






differentials due to s : he ypetition 
between the independent and the integrated 
units operated in connection with sawmills. In 
each case the competition with substitute ma- 
terials will be studied. 
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Voluntary Trade Practice 
Agreements Sought 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 7. Maj. George 
L. Berry, labor official, has been designated 
Coordinator for Industrial Co-operation by 
President Roosevelt. ; f 

In the executive order announcing this ap- 
pointment it is stated that Maj. Berry is “to 
supervise, subject to the direction of the Presi- 
dent, conferences of representatives of industry, 
labor and consumers for consideration of the 
hest means of accelerating industrial recovery, 
eliminating unemployment, and maintaining 
business and labor standards.” Officials of 
NRA, with which organization Maj. Berry is 
to be associated, are at a loss to know just 
what all of this means—if anything. 

At the time of the appointment of Maj. 
Berry to this position, the President issued a 
second executive order in connection with 
trade practice conferences, by which labor pro- 
visions are included in these rules in addition 
to trade practices. 

At the Federal Trade Commission the inter- 
pretation placed on the order is that industry 
can ask for trade practices either with or with- 
out labor provisions. If labor provisions are 
not included, the commission has the final say 
in the matter; but if labor provisions are in- 
cluded, the practices have to be approved by 
the President. Labor provisions are to be 
written into the practices under the direction 
of Maj. Berry. 

It is further explained, at the commission 
offices, that if no labor provisions are con- 
tained in the trade practices, industry gets just 
what benefit it has always gotten out of these 
practices; but if the labor provisions are in- 


Observations on a 


Walter B. Vanlandingham, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co., 


whose visit to the West Coast was_ briefly 
mentioned in the Sept. 28 issue, last week told 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of further details 
of this 10,000-mile journey, which included 


visits among sawmills in Oregon, Washington, 
British Columbia, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico. After mentioning the large number 
of home repair jobs he saw between Kansas 
City and Chicago he started talking about the 
mills themselves and said: 

The 
around 


sawmills are doing much 
their plants, 
ing, repairing their 
Red cedar shingle 
6-hour day, 
the sawmills 
troubles, 
There 


repair work 
putting in new plank- 
docks, and such things. 
mills are operating on a 
36-hour week basis. Some of 
were still experiencing labor 
especially in southern Oregon. 
were labor troubles among 
the log 


also 
handlers 
Since the new 72-cent 
into effect to points 
western mills have 
deal of hemlock to 
cially into Ohio, 

had just moved 800,000 

¢ hemlock into that State. I talked to a 
Breat many other people in other industries 
besides sawmill men, ineluding railroad 
crews, superintendents and so. on. One 
Northern Pacific employee told me that since 


some 


has been 
east of Chicago, 
shipping a 
States, 
one mill that 
feet of 2x4-inch No. 


rate put 
the 
great 
espe- 


been 
the 
and I 


eastern 
found 


the new rates had gone into effect, lumber 
traffic had increased to such an extent that 
they were employing men who had _ not 
worked for the past three years. In Yakima, 
Wash., I found that they were using eight 
SWitch engines, whereas a year ago they 
were using only two. 


Railroads are building many new cars and 
repairing a large number of others, and, judg- 
ing by what Mr. Vanlandingham said, this 
work jis sadly needed. “Canadian rail equip- 
ment is in bad shape, and the American rail- 
roads are refusing to accept from them any 
equipment which is not in good condition, which 
means that many freight cars will have to be 
built,” he said, and added that “on the Ameri- 
can railroads I saw hundreds of freight cars 
marked ‘condemned’; many of these are being 
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cluded, industry is entitled to any exemptions 
from the Sherman law which it might obtain 
under the Act extending NRA. There is con- 
siderable dispute as to whether or not this 
means anything, 

At his press conference, Maj. Berry stated 
that there are two definite phases of the ques- 
tion which require his attention at this time. 
They include: 

I—To give fullest degree of encour- 
agement to the development of voluntary 
agreements contemplated by the recent ex- 
ecutive order establishing certain definite re- 
lationships between the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the NRA. In this ft shall give 
the fullest measure of assistance in com- 
posing such differences as may arise with a 
view to consummating at the earliest pos- 
sible date such voluntary agreements as are 
permissible under the law. 

2—It will be my purpose to obtain, from 
both management and labor, their attitude 
with regard to the development of some per- 
manent procedure for establishing fair trade 
practices in industry. This work will in- 
volve many conferences between manage- 
ment and labor with a view to establishing 
a program that both feel will be helpful in 


the 


developing and maintaining prosperity and 
stability in industry. There is no law to 
compel conferences and this is not an un- 


desirable situation, because, in my judgment, 


the processes of persuasion and frank dis- 
cussions—and in the end, agreements—will 
lead to the most lasting results. 

Maj. Berry stated further that from the 


information he has he feels that both manage- 
ment and labor see that there is a field for 
industrial co-operation in the United States, and 
that there is ample justification “for the estab- 
lishment of some instrumentality that will pre- 
vent violent and destructive practices, some- 
times referred to as ‘cut throat competition.’ ” 


10,000-Mile Trip 


rebuilt in the Portland shops.” A result of this 
is increased demand for railroad and car ma- 
terial, and he told of one wholesaler who “has 
just booked an order for 10,000,000 feet of fir 
ties for one of the transcontinental lines, and 
one of the Canadian railroads has just placed 
an order for a large number of freight cars 
with a Canadian car plant.” 

Mr. Vanlandingham has steadfastly con- 
tended that if lumber manufacturers would in- 
sist upon being furnished proper equipment for 
carrying their lumber, its use not only would 
protect the products of their mills, but also 
would result in more railroad demand for 
lumber in order to maintain these cars in good 
condition, and on this trip he found some mills 
that are refusing to accept cars that are not in 
first class condition or having steel roofs are 
not lined underneath with wood. Others, how- 
ever, were accepting almost anything with 
doors and wheels; he continued: 

I found British 
worried because 


Columbia mills somewhat 
the Japanese Government 
has recently put a 50-percent tariff on Ca- 
nadian lumber, which means that this busi- 
ness will come naturally to the American 
mills, and many of these mills are cutting 
Japanese squares in quantity. One whole- 
saler who had an order for 8,000,000 feet of 
hemlock logs for export to Japan; I believe 
they will be converted into pulp for cello- 
phane and paper, and will be then exported 
to the United States and other countries. 

I saw much new house construction along 
the Coast, especially in suburbs of Oakland 
and Los Angeles. In Albuquerque, N. M., an 
FHA campaign had 100 repair jobs as a goal; 
they booked over 150 jobs the first week. 

I found a shortage of homes everywhere, 
and with the FHA and Home Loan Bank 
programs, and with the amount of railroad 
construction and repair work which is to be 


done, and with the large industrial com- 
panies spending millions of dollars for re- 
habilitating their plants, I believe the de- 
mand for lumber and other materials is go- 
ing to be so great that there will be a 
continued improvement in business condi- 
tions, and in my opinion lumber will be 


several dollars a 
next spring. 


thousand higher ‘before 
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KLAMATH 
QUALITY 
SATISFIES 


Repeat orders prove that continued 
and uninterrupted satisfaction has been 
the experience of hundreds of dealers 
with Ponderosa Pine Lumber from the 
Klamath District. 


Our timber is of exceptionally fine 
quality and texture. It cuts with a good 
percentage of high grade lumber, pro- 
ducing an excellent type of Common. 


Write now for quotations 


needs in 


on your 


SELECTS AND COMMON 
S4S OR ROUGH 
SHOP AND BOX 


SPRAGUE 
RIVER, 














OREGON 


Huntington 
Taylor, 
General 

Manager 

















DAVENPORT 
HOTEL 


Spokane, 
Washington 
Complete hotel and 
dining service. In- | 
formal. 600 
rooms, outside. 
Fireproof. 
Rates and 
prices are most 


moderate. 


LOUIS M. DAVENPORT, President 


Rendezvous of 
Lumbermen of 
the Northwest. 




















HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND'S 


Most Distinctive 
Hotel 
Conveniently lo- 
cated to Banking, 
Business and 
Amusement Cen- 
ters of City. 


All rooms with 
bath, $2.50 and up. 
R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 
Managing 
Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities | 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


14-18—National Safety Council, 
Louisville, Ky. Annual Safety 
Exposition. NOTE: Wood 
meets Monday p. m., Oct. 


15—National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
tion (executive committee), 
Chicago. 

18-19—Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion. Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Semi- 
annual. 

23-26—Pacific Logging Congress, 
couver, Vancouver, BL. C. Annual, 
29-31—-Southern Pine Association, 
leans, La. Fall meeting. (See 
page.) 
6-9 


Oct. Brown Hotel, 
Congress and 
Products Section 
Oct. Associa- 
Blackstone Hotel, 


Oct. 


Hotel Van- 


Oct New 


telegram 


Or- 
this 
Nov alifornia Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel San Diego, San Diego, Calif. Annual. 
Nov. 8—Appalachian Hardwood Manufacturers 
(Ine.), Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual. 
Nov. 13-15—United States Building and Loan 
League, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Annual. 
Nov. 18-20—Associated Cooperage Industries of 
America (Inc.), St. Charles Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. Semiannual., 
13—Tacoma Lumbermen’s 
Wash. Annual banquet. 
14-16—Northwestern 
tion, Auditorium, 
16-17—Carolina 
Supply Dealers Association, 
Greenville, S. C. Annual. 
23-24—-West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Va. Annual, 
29-31—Southwestern 
tion, New Auditorium, 
nual, 
4-7—Michigan Retail 
sociation, Book-Cadillac 
Annual, 
12-14—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
18-20 
ciation, 
Wis 
20-22—Virginia Lumber & 
Dealers Association, Hotel 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 
25-26 Iowa Association of 
ing Material Dealers, Hotel 
Des Moines, Iowa. Annual. 


Dec. Club, Tacoma, 


Jan. Associa- 
Annual, 
Building 
Poinsett Hotel, 


Lumbermen’s 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Jan. Retail Lumber & 


Jan 


Jan. Lumbermen’s 


Kansas City, 


Associa- 
Mo. An- 
Feb. Dealers 
Detroit, 


Lumber 
Hotel, 


As- 
Mich. 
Feb. As- 
Annual. 
tetail Lumbermen's 

Auditorium, 


Feb -Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Annual. 


Asso- 
Milwaukee, 
Feb Building Supply 
John Marshall, 
Feb. Lumber 
Fort 


& Build- 
Des Moines, 





Southern Piners' Fall Meeting 


[Special AMERICAN LuMBERMAN ] 

New Orveans, La., Oct. 9.—Subscribers to 
the Southern Pine Association will hold their 
fall meeting here Oct. 29, 30 and 31 
to announcement by H. C. Berckes, secretary- 
manager. The first day’s session will feature 
meetings of the grade rules committee, the ad- 
vertising and trade promotion committee, and a 
joint dinner meeting of executive and finance 
committee. On Oct. 30 the general meeting of 
subscribers will be called to order by President 
EK. L. Kurth, to consider committee reports and 
discuss general conditions. Any unfinished 
business will be carried over to Oct. 31. The 
directors will meet after adjournment of tné 
general session. 


telegram to 


, according 





CINCINNATI, Onto, Oct. 7.—Notice was is- 
sued today by Carl H. Clendening, secretary- 
manager of the Appalachian Hardwood Manu- 
facturers (Inc.), that the annual meeting of the 
organization would be held at Hotel Gibson, 
here, on Nov. 8. The call was issued by Robert 
J. Carroll, president of the body, and also presi- 
dent of the Wilderness Lumber Co., Wilder- 
ness, W. Va. A strong program is being pre- 
pared, devoted largely to trade extension work. 





Committees to Consider Steps for 
Forest Conservation 


PortLanp, Ore., Oct. 5.—The forest practice 
committees of the Pacific Coast lumber in- 
dustry, representing fir, pine and redwood in- 
dustries of the Pacific Coast, organized under 
the NRA and continued as private endeavor 
after the Supreme Court declared that Act un- 
constitutional, will meet here Dec. 11-12, under 
the auspices of the Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association. The purpose of this 
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meeting is to determine the extent to which 
these committees can carry on desirable forestry 
steps in the absence of federal co-operation. No 
progress has as yet been made by the adminis- 
tration at Washington to assure conditions 
which were exnected by the lumber industry to 
make its commitments feasible, although the in- 
dustry so far is attempting to make good even 
after the collapse of the NRA 

A secondary purpose of this gathering of 
Pacific Coast forest agencies, including Forest 
Service, National Park and Indian Service offic- 
ials, the General Land Office, also like agencies 
of British Columbia, is to discuss and perfect 
policies of forest protection against fire, insects 
and disease in western forests. 

It is considered probable that a third day, 
Dec. 13, will be required to deal with these 
subjects. 





Southwestern Ontario Re- 
tailers Start Fall 
Meetings 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 7.—The Southwestern 
Ortario Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
started its fall meetings on Sept. 25, with a 
well attended gathering at Windsor. The items 
on the program were responsible for the large 
attendance: An address by Hon. Dr. R. D. 
Morand, Windsor, deputy speaker of the House 
of Commons, cn the Dominion Government's 
housing scheme, and one by J). D. Branch, 
Windsor, on the workmen’s compensation Act, 
with special reference to activities of the Essex- 
Kent Safety Association. 

i. A. Naylor, Wheatley, president of the as- 
sociation, presided. 

At the opening, C. Frank Richards, London, 
opened a discussion about the Industrial Stand- 
ards Act, under which wages and hours of 
work in the building industry and a few other 
lines have been standardized. In London, the 
Interior Woodworkers’ Association had asked 
Mr. Richards and other retail lumber dealers 
to attend a conference with a view to asking 
the Ontario Government to put the Act into 
operation: in connection with wages and hours 
of inside woodworkers. It was agreed that the 
retailers were not at present interested in this 
situation. 

M. M. Walker, field representative of the Red 
Cedar Shingle Bureau (B. C. division) in east- 
ern Canada, gave a talk on red cedar shingles, 
discussing grades, the square pack, application 
methods, shingle nails etc. 

Several of the dealers told of the serious effect 
of this year’s price advances. It was the feel- 
ing of those who spoke that until red cedar 
shingle prices can be stabilized over a reason- 
able length of time it will not be possible to 
develop as large and steady a market in eastern 
Canada as the dealers believe would otherwise 
be possible. 

Hon. Dr. Morand, speaking on the Dominion 
Housing Scheme, explained the details of the 
Act, and expressed the conviction that Canada 
is on the eve of a great expansion in building 
activity. He urged all who have to do with 
the production and distribution of building ma- 
terials to keep their costs and prices at as low 
a level as possible, so that recovery in building 
activity may not be hindered. 

An address by J. D. Branch related to work- 
men’s compensation and the activities of the 
Essex-Kent Safety Association. The first por- 
tion of this address was an excellent summary 
of the purposes of the Act, and the manner in 
which it was being administered, with instruc- 
tive figures relating to its finances, and rates 
of assessment. The second portion dealt with 
the setup of the Essex-Kent Safety Association. 
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Asks, Who Is the Goat? 


DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 7.—‘“Our office has just 
taken up the matter of contractor business with 
our members,” said Allan T. Flint, secretary 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, | 
“We feel that this is a subject of even greater 
importance at this time than ever before. 4 § 
warning is necessary, we feel, due to the hav. 
ardous nature of the contracting business, ang 
not as a reflection on contractors as a whole 

“The contractor gets the job, after competi. 
tive bidding, because he is the low bidder. 
This often means he has undertaken the 
work for less than a fair price, possibly 
lower than actual cost of material and labor, 
If he gets by, well and good. If he doesn't, 
who is the goat?” 

Secretary Flint stresses the fact that a} 
building material men should know the map 
they are backing; for they are backing the 
contractor whether it is realized or not, 

“Knowing the contractor is not enough,” 
continued Mr. Flint. “Satisfy yourself that 
the job he is undertaking has been properly 
financed. Inadequate financing, especially of 
large projects such as hotels, apartment 
houses and office buildings, has brought ruin 
or near-ruin to many a contractor and mate- 
rial men. The contractor may have secured 
the job at a fair figure but both he and 
the dealer failed to make certain that it was 
properly and adequately financed. When- 
ever possible, provision should be made for 
payments on materials as the work pro- 
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You play with fire when you deal with ir- | 


responsible contractors. You will get plenty 
of thrills in dealing with the supposedly good 
ones. Safe merchandising calls for careful 
investigation of a proposition before becom- 
ing involved. 





Floridians Announce Program 


OrLANnbo, FLA., Oct. 7.—Preparations for the 
fifteenth semi-annual convention of the Florida 
Lumber & Millwork Association have been com- 
pleted, according to statement issued from the 
association headquarters here by Secretary 
Claude E. Flambeau. The convention will be 
held in the Hotel Mayflower, Jacksonville, Oct. 
18-19. The program will be very interesting 
and constructive. Such subjects as advantages 
of the sale and use of high-grade paints, and 
the selling of properly manufactured and sea- 
soned lumber, will be presented by experts m 
those fields. Profit opportunities under the 
Federal Housing Act also will be explained. 
There will be a number of other addresses of 
equal interest, general discussions, and _ special 
entertainment for delegates and their wives. 





Wholesale Distributing Yard Associ- 
ation Holds Annual 


The National Wholesale Lumber Distribut- 
ing Yard Association held its annual meeting 
at the Congress Hotel, in Chicago, on Sept. 28. 
A luncheon for members preceded the meeting. 
The turnout was exceptionally good, and repre- 
sentatives were on hand from practically all 
sections of the country. A great deal of en- 
thusiasm was expressed by the members _for 
the association, and it was unanimously decided 
to continue this organization, which was ofFig- 
inally started as a protective move during the 
formation of the NRA. 

The same officers and directors were fe 
elected for another year, with the exception 
that Herman H. Kreutzer, of the Keith Lumber 
Co., was elected to fill the place vacated by 
Walter O’Brien. 

This organization is now recognized as the 
official representative of wholesale distributing 
yards, and although its membership is com 
fined primarily to those concerns recognized as 
hardwood yards, there are among its member- 
ship a number of concerns which, although not 
exclusively hardwood dealers, operate in the 
same manner. The purposes of the association 
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are to secure for its members protection against 
the careless and unreliable shipper; to maintain 
, reasonable balance between demand for 
and supply of lumber in hardwood wholesale 
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Mile-Long Log Trains Are 
World's Biggest 
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Rebuilt West Virginia Mill 
Starts Up 


distributing yards throughout the United Loncview, Wasu., Oct. 5.—The logging in- ELxins, W. Va., Oct. 7.—Between 150 and 

© States, and to preserve an epee re of = dustry is credited with what are believed to be 200 men began work on Oct. 1 at the Morrison, 

+? yards as are rege - ten Bag seen the two longest railroad trains in the world that Gross & Co. plant at Erwin, according to Clif- 
ee oy ar ta aaa tog to or operate daily. They run into this lumbering ford A. Gross, president of the company. The 
iness wa F etc, which have been necessary in the last ne _ oo logging yor gag aor plant was formerly operated by the Keystone 
Secretary eighteen months, now out of the way, the dues rag ry e | “ poe -Bmmggee Ag mene en Co. os se time about 75 men have 
SSOCiation | in the association were substantially reduced, operating for a full day. When the head of the xeen, at work overhauling the band mill and 
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and it is the hope of the officers and directors 





train that delivers logs to the Long-Bell plant 


rebuilding it. Plans call for the installation of 


efore, A pp that, because of eens ne Te a is well into Longview, the rear end is still pass- an uptodate planing mill and small dry kiln. 
) the he | only be wNEAINES, ut increased, g ing through the neighboring city of Kelso. It 3etween 18 and 20 million feet of hardwood 
ness, an fe coming year. —__—__—. is not uncommon for the trains to contains as timber will be cut. Morrison, Gross & Co. for- 
a whole many as 100 cars, each 70 feet long, and each merly operated in and near this city, and also 
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Form "Pecan Belt'’ Association 


Secuin, TEX., Oct. 7—Lumber dealers of a 


car carrying from three to eight big fir logs. 
The trains travel a distance of about thirty miles 
between the logging camps and Longview. 


at Wallman. C. A. Gross is president; G. H. 
Morrison, vice president, and P. B. Craig, sec- 
retary. 


POssibly 
nd labor. 
e doesn't, 


croup of counties of this part of southern 
Texas met here Sept. 26 and formed the Pecan 
elt Lumbermen’s Association. Officers elected 
for the ensuing year were: 
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president—J. A. Buchanan, Luling. 

Vice president—L. Rickard, New Braunfels. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. E. Koepel, Seguin. 

Directors—Charles Crist, Blanco County; 
Dan Blumberg, Guadalupe County; Joe Vogel, 
Caldwell County; M. Williams, Hays County; 
Roland Welsch, Comal County; R. A. Roem- 














ight ruin schell, Gonzales County. 

nd mate- a ‘ " ° 

. secured Frank Quinn, secretary Seguin Chamber of 
he and Commerce, welcomed the delegates, and the 

it it was |) meeting was presided over by Mr. Buchanan. 
When- 
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rk pro- § ° 

Lumber Salesmen Organize 
with ir. | 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7—H. M. Hayward 
was elected president of the Associated Lumber 
Salesmen at their organization meeting here 

> becom- last week. The group is composed of salesmen 
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representmg mills and wholesale lumber dis- 
triyutors here. Purpose of the association is 
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s for the | of the value of forest products. An educational 

. Florida | program along this line is planned. Other 
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Western Pine Committee Approves 
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vantages 4 
meng Conservation Program ° : 
and sea- _ PortLanp, Ore., Oct. 5.—At its meeting here is = pro I 
perts in Sept. 25, the economics committee of the West- 
ider the | ern Pine Association, representing all of the 
< plained. association’s several districts, approved the for- 
‘esses of est conservation program subscribed to in July, 
| special | 1935, when the directors revised the articles of 
vives. | incorporation from the Code Administration 
| basis to that of a purely voluntary association. 
— At that time the directors included in general 


| terms forest conservation as part of the work 
; of the association, and provided in the budget 


for Sapmpmeet of forest engineers for this 
work, 


Every expense—taxes, rent, sal- 
aries, depreciation, raw material— 


istribut- | all must come out of the margin 
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Instalment 


No. 2 


{The first instalment of this series of 
articles appeared in the issue of Sept. 14, 
pages 40-41—EpDITorR.} 


5. CONTRACT HAULING 

Contract hauling, known as the “gyppo” sys- 
tem in the West, is frequently the practice in 
motor truck logging. Many of these “gyppo” 
contractors do not accurately determine the 
costs of trucking, including depreciation, taxes, 
interest charges, gasoline, oil, repairs etc., and 
engage in contracts for hauling logs below the 





Here is a sturdy International hauling a load 
for the Homestake Mining Co., which has two 
large sawmills and camps, the one at Nemo 
being the largest and constituting a small 
town. It is at Nemo that this truck is operat- 
ing. Trucks haul logs from the woods over 
mountain roads to the sawmill, and from the 
sawmill they haul timbers over steep grades 
to the mines at Lead, S. D. No bodies are 
used, logs being carried on cross bunks on 
the frame. 





actual costs. This uneconomic competition has 
contributed to a demoralization of the log mar- 
ket in many parts of the country. Logging 
companies let contracts for hauling logs gen- 
erally from skidways, cold decks, landings. or 
directly from the woods to the destination at 
a flat price per thousand feet. Truck contrac- 
tors often operate from 10 to 12 hours or more 
per day, and in this manner cut hauling costs 
below those of companies which follow the usual 
working day. Many farmers and truck owners 
will devote part time to log transportation 
whenever an opportunity is afforded, especially 
on small operations. Many large mills through- 
out the country receive at least a part of their 
logs from small contract jobbers. 


Contract Prices Paid in the South 


Contract hauling is generally done by men 
who undertake to fell and buck, skid and haul 
logs to the mill. Frequently these contractors 
will sub-let various portions of the job to others. 
The timber is generally owned by the company 
which saws the logs, especially in the South. 
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The contract price for hauling varies widely 
with local conditions, such as length of haul, 
stand per acre, kind of roads available, and 
whether hauled during the winter or summer. 
The contract prices shown by six representa- 


* 


tive companies for dry and wet weather in the 
South as given by R. R. Reynolds follow: 
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2 15 2 4.00 $4.00* 
3 20% 1@3 7.50 7.50 

4 23 4 4.00 4.00* 

5 15 2@3 4.50 450° 
6 9% 4 4.50 6.50 


*Mostly on all weather roads. 


Neff reports that in Idaho in 1934, on fair 
to good roads, one white pine truck haul of 
22 miles was contracted for $3 per m. b. f. 
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MOTOR TRUCKS IN 


6. CAPACITY 


The rated capacity of motor trucks used {yf 
log haul is generally from 1% to 7% tons 
more. The smaller and medium-sized tryck ff 





predominate, especially in supplying logs to 
portable small sawmills of the southern pine 
region, or sections of the East where a large 
portion of the lumber output is produced from 
small mills. These mills cut second-growth 
timber, which generally runs from 10 to 25 logs 
of 16-foot length per thousand board feet, log 
scale. The largest capacity trucks are used in 
the Douglas fir region. The capacity of truck | 


and trailer is generally from 50 to 80 percent 


more than the truck alone. 

The 1%4-, 2- and 3-ton trucks have proved 
to be very satisfactory, because the investment 
is relatively small; and, on good improved high- 
ways, they have given excellent results. They 
are easily handled, and operating and repair 
costs are low. Much time is lost in maneuver- 
ing large-size trucks and trailers at loading | 
points and at loading landings. 

The great majority of motor trucks are a 
the 1!4-ton size, with many 2-, 2%- and 3-ton 
sizes in use. In handling the large logs of the 
Pacific Coast forests and the Northern Rocky 
Mountains forests, 3!4- and 5-ton trucks, and 
even 7- and 7%-ton trucks, are used. The 
5-ton truck will carry up to 3,500 board fett | 
of logs, and with a trailer may haul from 4,00 
to 6,000 feet, log scale, or more. Road conti- 
tions must be exceptionally favorable, however, 
for loading trucks to this extent. 

The average hardwood truckload is from 
1,000 to 2,000 feet with the larger trucks, and 











Here is a Ford V-8 doing a winter job of log 


hauling on wheels. It was in use by a log- 
ging contractor at Starks, Wis., and is here 
hauling a heavy load of hardwood logs. 





still smaller amounts with the lower-capacity 
trucks. Hardwood logs weigh very much mofe 
than softwood Douglas fir generally 
weighs about 6 to 9 pounds to the board fost 
in the log, depending upon size. Western red 
cedar and Sitka spruce weigh about 6% pounds 
per foot. Operators with 14- and 2-ton trucks 
and 2-wheel log trailers can handle satisfactorily 
about 1,500 feet of Douglas fir and 1,800 feet 


logs. 
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of Sitka spruce or cedar. A 3- to 4-ton truck 
with 2-wheel trailer will ordinarily handle about 
9000 feet of Douglas fir; a 4- to 5-ton truck 
and trailer will handle about 2,500 feet; a 6- 
to 7-ton truck and trailer approximately 3,000 
feet, and a 7- to 9-ton truck with a heavy duty 
trailer, 3,500 to 4,000 feet or more. 

Operators are generaliy inclined to overload 
to some extent, as it is not always possible to 
load logs to make the footages exactly comply 
with the theoretical maximum capacity of 
each truck and trailer. Contractors paid on 
the basis of m.b.f. delivered usually carry over- 
joads. In southern pine, from 500 to 1,200 
board feet of logs is carried on the small trucks 
commonly used, depending upon the roads, 
weight of logs, capacity of truck etc. On 


private roads, during dry weather, from 10 to 
50 percent more footage can be carried than 
in wet weather. 

The average board footages of Douglas fir 


logs hauled by trucks of various capacities, with 
and without trailers, are shown in the following 
table by E. F. Repraeger : 


By Truck 
By Truck and Trailer 
Manufacturer’s Weight Weight 
Rated Capacity B. F. in Lbs. F. in Lbs. 
1%-ton (Not used with- 1,855 10,910 
out trailer) 
2- and 2%4-tons 2,059 12,080 3,060 19,810 
3-,3%-and 4-tons 2,436 13,040 3,442 22,070 
§-ton and larger 3,325 18,850 4,167 25,670 


Average loads carried in the Inland Empire, 
of ponderosa and white pine, are generally 
greater. 


Used for Winter Hauling 


Motor trucks and trailers have replaced trac- 
tors to some extent for hauling trains of sleds 
on winter haul roads in the Northeast. To 
haul up to 8 and 9 cords of 4-foot spruce pulp- 
wood on double racks or trailers on hard sur- 





This picture of a Ford V-8 with semi-trailer 
was snapped at Mattoon, Wis., and makes 
clear that this equipment can do a tough job 
of hauling on wheels even during unfavorable 
weather. 








laced roads, 214-ton trucks are used. Trucks 
are used throughout the winter for short hauls 
on woods roads costing about $300 per mile 
and frequently less. Wagons could not be used 
for hauling logs in the summer on the same 
roads, but, with frozen ground and by roughly 
clearing and brushing out the right-of-way, 
trucks are used successfully on packed snow. 


7. OPERATING COSTS 


Operating costs may be classified, for pur- 
poses of accounting, into three general groups, 
namely : 

1. Investment costs, including cost of truck 

delivered, trailer or special equipment etc. 

2. Fixed costs, including such items as in- 
terest, insurance, taxes, wages, garage ex- 
pense. 

3. Variable costs, including repairs and 
maintenance, depreciation, fuel, lubricants, 
tires and parts. 

Operating costs are figured on the basis of 
per thousand board feet per mile, or total costs 
of mileage covered expressed in per mile charge. 

The costs vary considerably with local con- 
ditions, such as distance covered, character and 
condition of roads, adverse and favorable grades, 
local costs of fuel, lubricants, repairs etc. 

Costs of operation for the various items vary 





widely. A summary of many operating costs 


is as follows: 
Percent of 


Items of Expense Total Cost 





PORORIEE 00006002 22 
Depreciation 19 
MOOOITE 66s ces 18 
DE tktceddndeenc een eaheneseaeaes 12 
Interest, Insurance, Taxes........... 16 
Miscellaneous, including garage, lu- 

DFICARES, POTTS, O60. cccccvccss voces Oe 
TORE bh ncecenvunsssecscs a 100 


The General Motors Co. compiled the oper- 
ating records of 46,000 trucks. As only a 





small number of these trucks were used under 
the rather severe conditions of log hauling, it 
is not believed that its figures are directly 
applicable to average conditions encountered in 
log transportation. ‘There were 1,246 trucks 
used for logging, lumber and millwork covered 
in this study. Of this number, 598 were light- 
duty trucks of % to 1% tons; 525, medium 
trucks of 1% to 3 tons, and 14, heavy-duty 
trucks of 3% tons or more. From these data 
the following table was compiled: 
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Miles per gallon gasoline 12.5 9.4 5.9 
Miles per quart oil...... y 80.0 71.7 
Average payload (lbs.)..2645 5307 92 
Average number of stops 
Rarer 19.6 14.9 8.2 
Average length of haul 
SOE cchavacetkaewirs 11.5 16.8 30.8 
Total operating cost (in- 
cluding maintenance 
and depreciation) per 
running mile, cents... 15.0 20.6 29.0 


It is a notable fact that neither the fixed nor 
variable charges described in “Cost of Opera- 





This picture illustrates the adaptability of 
motor tractor equipment to a large winter 
The front end of the 
tractor has runners instead of wheels, and the 
logs are carried on a train of sleds. 


logging operation. 





tion” above, increased with the truck capacity. 
The above table points out that the operating 
cost, including maintenance and depreciation 
per running mile, is far lower with the light 
trucks than with the heavy trucks, but it is 


- cheaper per ton-mile to operate a 3-ton truck 


than one of 1!4-ton capacity, provided condi- 
tions justify the use of both trucks and are 
comparable. 

[The third instalment of this series of 
articles on “The Motor Truck in Modern 
Logging" will appear in an early issue. 
—Editor.] 





Tue General Sherman redwood in California 
is 272 feet high and 88 feet in circumference, 
waist-high, 





QUERY AND COMMENT 


System for Filing Building Material 
Information Wanted 


We want to change our system for filing 
building material information, and will ap- 
preciate any data which may help us in 
installing an efficient system.—INqQuiry No. 
een 
3234. 


{Three methods have been briefly suggested 
to this inquirer, an eastern retailer, depending 
on the physical form of the data to be filed. 
If booklets and printed sheets, large manila en- 
velopes, properly labeled and filed alphabetically, 
might serve the purpose. Or, if the data have 
to be written out or typed, they could be tran- 
scribed on cards of suitable size, depending on 
the amount of writing they need to hold; these 
cards to be filed alphabetically in an ordinary 
card-index filing cabinet or drawer. If a con- 
venient index for locating scattered data is 
what is wanted, the solution probably would 
be a card index with alphabetical divisions and 
subdivisions. Finally, there is the “old re- 
liable” scrapbook system, in which clippings 
and other information may be pasted. In us- 
ing that system it is of course advisable to 
classify the material, providing a separate scrap- 
book for each subject, to facilitate reference; 
for instance, one for roofs, one for flooring, one 
for insulation etc. 

The experts employed by the large companies 
making filing equipment might be able to offer 
some useful suggestions. In the larger cities, 
such companies can be easily located by con- 
sulting the classified telephone directory.— 
Eprror. | 


Wants Sweeping Compound Formula 


We have been thinking for some time of 
a way of using up green hardwood sawdust 
in a way that would pay—such as making 
sweeping compound, as there is a good mar- 
ket here, and freight on competitive products 
from outside points is high.—MICHIGAN. 

I am looking for a market for oak and pine 
sawdust, and would like to know if you can 


give me any information which will assist 
me in locating same.—MISSOU RI—INQUIRY 
No. 3158. 


[These inquiries indicate a desire to convert 
waste into money, by using it for a product 
on which the manufacturer will have some 
competitive advantage. The general problem 
was tackled by the since dissolved National 
Committee on Wood Utilization, which put 
special emphasis on small dimension stock, and 
published a 151 page book on “Chemical Util- 
ization of Wood” and one of 26 pages on “Saw- 
dust and Wood Flour,” now obtainable at 15 
and 10 cents respectively from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

The enormous possibilities for utilization 
were perhaps shown most plainly by the State 
surveys made in co-operation with the above 
Committee, that for New York State especially 
listing innumerable ways in which wood waste 
might find a market. To bring together sellers 
and users of such waste, there was organized 
by the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., a Sawmill and Factory Wood By-prod- 
ucts Exchange, which listed all sellers and 
users known, but this organization was discon- 
tinued in 1930. 

The necessity for the lumber industry’s giv- 
ing closer study to research toward devising 
more marketable forms for its product, with 
special emphasis on plastics, was stressed by 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

In efforts to discover uses and markets for 
waste, the individual lumberman will find that 
good books of industrial formulae can give 
many helpful suggestions. Formulae for sweep- 
ing compounds are found in two that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has pleasure in bring- 
ing to the attention of the trade. 

“Twentieth Century Book of Formulas, 
Processes and Trade Secrets” has long been a 
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standard book of reference, has been constantly 
revised and enlarged, and has just appeared in 
a new edition of 809 pages containing around 
ten thousand formulae. Price is $4. 

Another thoroughly reliable compilation is 
“Chemical Formulary,” the first volume of 
which has 602 pages. The second volume, of 
535 pages, is in course of preparation. The 
general editor of this compilation had the as- 
sistance of fifty-six chemical experts of recog- 
nized authority in his work. The first volume 
contains 4,900 formulae. Price is $6. 

These publications may be obtained through 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at above prices, 
postpaid.—Eb1ror. } 





Use Motor Engine for Boat? 


Can you advise the writer where to send 
for some plans for a boat—something about 
16 feet long—in which could be mounted or 
built the engine of a car? It will take 
special bracing, it seems to me, to withstand 
the vibration of the engine; also the engine 
will have to be mounted at proper point to 
give best results. Will appreciate your early 
suggestions.—INQuiIRyY No. 3219. 


_[Authoritative information on the advisability 
of mounting an old motor engine in a boat is 
contained in a little booklet, “How to Judge 
Boats,” which may be obtained from Chester A. 
Nedwidek, naval architect aud yacht broker, 
103 Park Avenue, New York City. He says: 

MARINE MOTORS ARE BEST.—One point 
should be kept well in mind—the compara- 
tive advantages of marine motors against 
automobile motors for use in boats. It some- 
times happens that an individual in building 
a boat endeavors to save money by employ- 
ing an automobile motor as a power plant. 
Such motors can usually be picked up for a 
few dollars in automobile junk yards. It 
should be remembered that automobile en- 
gines are not designed with a view to their 
use on water. Consequently their design is 
not appropriate for carrying the load imposed 
by the constant resistance of water to the 
whirling propeller. There is a forward thrust 
on the propeller shaft which automobile en- 
gines should not be required to withstand, 
except when provided with special thrust 
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bearings. It is also obvious that the Various 
fittings on an automobile engine can Offer 
less resistance to the ravages of damp atmos. 
phere and salt water than is the case wit, 
the bronze and copper fittings of a marin 
engine. Marine engines are designed specif. 
cally for the driving of boats, and conge. 
quently can be depended on to give bette 
service than an engine designed for any othe 
purpose. 





For fresh water use, of course, resistance to 
severer salt water conditions would not haye 
to be considered. The cost of the thrust bear. 
ings, and other auxiliary equipment needed fo 
coverting a motor for marine use, often meap 
an expenditure quite near to that for a rej § 
marine engine. ; 

The problem of mounting the engine js 
usually taken care of in the design of the boat § 
this design providing that the weight shall pe 
carried in a certain place. A frequent bad 
mistake is the mounting of an outboard motor | 
in a boat designed for an inboard. 

The inquirer has been furnished a copy of J 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reference list op 
boat building, which gives sources of plans for } 
all types. ; 

Those seriously interested in building a 
power boat should carefuily consider fuel costs 
in their choice of an engine. Diesels, now 
available in smaller sizes, offer remarkable 
economies.—EDITor. | 


Wants Hardwood Stock for 
. . . 

Making Specialties 
A New York City reader writes: “I desire | 
to get in touch with manufacturers of the 
following kinds of lumber, for manufactur- 
ing purposes: Quartered white hickory, 1% 
inches thick, 7 to 9 feet long and 4 inches 
wide, for ski manufacturing; also clear hard | 
maple and clear yellow birch for toboggans; | 
and stock for oak wagon tongues, oak sled | 
runners, hickory ski billets, and _ hickory | 
picker sticks.—INQuiry No. 3232. | 
[Producers of stock suited to above uses ! 
will be put in touch with the inquirer upon re- 
quest addressed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAY, 

mentioning Inquiry No. 3232.—Ebiror.] 








NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO | 
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Gray’s Harbor Terminus—|I answered.” 


It was 


some-|bottom than at the surface ol 


Bay City is a new township re- 
cently laid out on Gray’s Har- 
bor, W. T., and fixed upon as 
the terminus of the Seattle, 
Puget Sound & Gray’s Harbor 
Railroad. A California saw- 
mill concern is negotiating for 
a site on which to erect a mill 
at that point. The site is handy 
to deep water, so that its ship- 
ping facilities will be good. 
e« #e @ 


The last time we saw Ex- 
Governor William Bross, he 
was ascending to the Tribune 
editorial rooms in the elevator. 
“These proportions,” said Mr. 
Bross, extending his fingers, 
and placing his hands on his 
capacious breast, “are due to 
my labor, in early life, in the 
lumber woods. Once when I 
was speaking at the Tremont 
House, a fellow over in one 
corner of the room called out, 
‘Where did you get such a 
voice.’ ‘Driving oxen in the 
woods on the Delaware River,’ 





times thought necessary to use 
very decided language in that 
connection, wasn’t it?” “Well, 
very vigorous at least,” said 
the deacon with a smile as he 
started for Mr. Medill’s room 
for a consultation. 


Substitute for Lath—There 
have been innumerable inven- 
tions relating to lumber, its 
treatment and adaptation to 
various uses, and one of the 
latest of these is combined 
sheathing and lath, and the 
machinery for its manufacture. 
The idea of this invention is to 
prepare sheathing so that it 
can be used in the place of 
lath. To accomplish this a ma- 
chine is constructed with two 
gangs of circular saws, gradu- 
ated so that dove-tailed grqoves 
are cut into the surface of the 
board. The grooves are about 
three-eighths of an inch wide 
and about 1% inches apart. As 
the grooves are wider at the 





the board, it is plain that 
mortar will take a firmer hold 
on the board than it will o } 
lath, 


Moonshiners Threaten Tar 
and Feathers—It is said that 
the notorious “Clare Lumber 
Co.,” that does business by the 
light of the moon, has extended 
its operations into Isabella 
County, Mich. A farmer cut 
some pine trees on his land, 
and the next night the thieves 
got away with the logs, and 
another farmer received a writ 
ten notice signed “A Lumber 
Gang of Ten,” warning him 
that if he did not stop watch FF 
ing certain timber on land ad- [ 
joining his, for which he was 
agent, he would receive a cost 
of tar and feathers. At this 
distance it seems as if a squad 
of Pinkerton’s detectives, of 
the resolute kind, might have 
a wholesome influence in that 
part of Michigan. 
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‘THE BUSINESS RECORD 


Business Changes 


New Edinburg—Garner Bros. suc- 
ceeded by C. L. Garner & Son. 

COLORADO. Berthoud—Peter Mintener Lumber 
Co. purchase d by Gilman Lumber Co. 


IOIS. Rock Island—Weyerhaeuser & Denk- 
Tu yards in Illinois, lowa, Minnesota and 
— south western States have been consolidated 
og a new corporation to be known as the Rock 
od Lumber Co. Each yard will be designated 
leenock Island Lumber Co. John H. Hauberg is 
president of the new concern. 

INDIANA. Milford—Milford Lumber & Coal Co, 
urchased by Robinson Corporation. ’ 
’ Peru—Wilkinson & Reinhart succeeded by Rein- 
g F ber Co. 
hart Jal Center-—Parker & Johnson succeeded by 
Dye Lumber Co.; G. R. Dye, of Monon, owner. 
Vevay—Detraz Planing Mill purchased by Walter 
BE. Gaudin. 

<ENTUCKY. Horse Cave—Clarence Owens suc- 
onua by Lane Lumber & Milling Co. New owner 
in similar business at Rowletts. 


ARKANSAS. 


MISSOURI. Queen City—E. C, & E, N. Sloop 
an ta Hardware & Lumber Co.; E. N. Sloop, 
proprietor. . : 

IEBRASKA. Murdock—H. W. Toole umber 
Rag by T. W. Engles, of the T. Ww. 
Engles Lumber Co., Auburn, 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Bath Beach Lumber 


Co. succeeded by M. Blumberg’s Sons (Inc.), 1825 
Bath Ave. 


Namaroneck, Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, 
White Pains —J. A. Mahistedt Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeded by Mahlstedt Materials (Inc.) 


tochester—Comstock Lumber Co., 1030 Main 8t., 
East, succeeded by Herrick Lumber Co., the per- 
sonnel of which is practically the same. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Bryson  City—Franklin 
Manufacturing Co. succeeded by Andrew J. Frank- 
lin, Sr. 

OREGON. Rose 
mill, dissolved; E., 

PENNSYLVANIA. Millerstown—A, 
Sons succeeded by Lewis G. Ulsh. 

WASHINGTON. Pasco—Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Votlatch Yards (Inc.); purchasing 
department at Spokane, Wash. 8 

WISCONSIN. Appleton and Wabeno—Fisher 
Dickerson succeeded by J. N. Fisher Lumber Co. 


New Mills and Equipment 


Lodge—Weaver & Grant, saw- 
E. Weaver continuing. 


H, Ulsh’s 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Harbor Box & 
Lumber Co., 1428 South Alameda SBt., has pur- 
chased a l5-acre tract on Pico St. near Sota Bt, 


and plans a $60,000 factory after the first of next 
year. W. E. Arbiaster is president, 

GEORGIA. Americus—Dayton Veneer & Lumber 
Mills, of Dayton, Tenn., plan a factory here, to 
manufacture wooden containers for fruit and vege- 
tables. 

MISSOURI. Springfield—G. E. Stoner, 
capitalist, has bought from the National Creosote 
Co. of Texas a tract of 15,196 acres of timberland 
in the southeast section of Texas County (Texas) 
and will estabiish mills for cutting barrel staves, 


local 


ties and miscellaneous lumber. 
OREGON. Lakeview—Lakeview Sash & Door 
Co, is constructing a new sash and door plant. 


Equipment in the new unit will include a band 
rip saw, circular rip saw, three cut-off saws and a 
cleat machine, 

TENNESSEE. Sparta—Sparta 
plans woodworking 
about $28,000. 


TEXAS. Houston—Navigation Lumber Co, will 
erect a sawmill of 25,000 feet daily capacity, com- 
plete with edgers and steam dry kilns. 

_CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Columbia Shingle Co. (Ltd.) plans plant to cost 
about $30,000. 


Spoke Factory 
plant and equipment to cost 


Incorporations 


_ CALIFORNIA. Fresno—Marion Nine Lumber 
0., general lumber business. Directors: Marion 
Nine and Susan G. Nine, of Fresno, and W. E. 
Rothe, of Chico. 





FLORIDA. Perry—Alderman Lumber Co. Di- 
pa A. D. Marshall, M. E. Marshall and B. H. 

ne, 

IDAHO. Moscow—Gallup’s Yards (Inc.); retail 
lumber, Incorporators: L. Arnold, president; 
B. W. Hager, vice president; Harry H. Gallup, 
Secretary-treasurer and general manager. 

ILLINOIS. Peoria—Seigle-Hunt Lumber Co., 217 
rand View Drive. 

INDIANA. Huntington—Perrine-Armstrong Co.; 
$60,000. Directors: Van B. Perrine, James A. 
Armstrong, and William S. Turner. 
sw. Mason City—General Lumber Co.; 
50,000. | Lumber and fuel. H. W. Conover, 30 
ak Drive, Mason City, an incorporator. 
$100 ON) DERSEY. Elizabeth—Oxman Lumber Co.; 


Care of Minnie Oxman, 850 Flora St. 
NEW MEXICO. 

Paint Co.: $4,500. 

PNEW, YORK. | Brooklyn—Alco Lumber 
latbush Ave.; $20,000. Retail. 


Las Cruces—Warren Lumber & 


Co., 91 


LNORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Greensboro 
yumber Co.; $50,000. Incorporators: H. B. Cald- 
ell and M. B. Utley, of Greensboro, and A. L. 
Caldwell, of Durham, 

OREGON. Portland—Central Door & Plywood 
Srporation. Incorporators: H. Morris, R. N. 


Parks and A. F. Biles, Jr. 





Portland—First Provident Foundation; $10,000. 
To manufacture caskets. Incorporators: H. C. 
Martin, M. M. Mosby and I. D. Zimmerman. 

Portland—Great Western Cooperage Co.; $5,000. 
Incorporators: John J. Beckman and Pauline Hoy- 


dar. 
Westimber—Westimber Lumber _ Co.; 
Frank and George Barker. 


Incorporators: 
Lansdowne — Lumbermen’s 


sawmill. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Merchandising Corporation, 349 Congress Ave.; 
$50.000. Oliver D. Weed an incorporator. 
Philadelphia—Stanley Chair o.; 5312 West- 


minster Ave.; manufacturers of chairs. 


_SOUTH CAROLINA. lLexington—Barre Lumber 


Co. Incorporators: Mathais and B. H. 
Barre. 


TENNESSEE. Oneida—Tennessee Lumber & 
Coal Corporation; $40,000. Incorporators: Murat 
H. Davidson, D. Collins Lee and Clem G. Faine. 


WASHINGTON. Renton—Lake Washington Mill 
Co.; $6,000. Saw and shingle mills. Incorporators: 
Peder Pederson, Anton Arnone and W. G. Savage. 

Seattle—North Pacific Timber Operators (Inc.), 
Dexter-Horton Building; $50,000. Incorporators: 
W. M. Walker, Scott E. Laymen and A. S. Kane. 

Seattle—South Sound Lumber Sales (Inc.); 1011- 
1411 4th Ave. Bldg.; $50,000. Mark F. Mathewson 
an incorporator, 


Seattle—West Coast Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., 1410 Hoge Building; $30,000. Incorporators: 
Harry H. Baron, Simon Wampole, Jr., and R. P. 


Oldham, 
New Ventures 


_ ALABAMA. Dothan—S. B. Bennett & Sons are 
installing machinery for woodworking plant to be 
known as Dothan Novelty Works. 


CALIFORNIA. “Laguna Beach—Public Mill & 
Lumber Co. opened woodworking plant at 860 Coast 
Boulevard, South, 


_ MISSOURI. Cassville—Norman LeCompte estab- 
lishing a lumber yard here. 

NEW YORK. New York City—Herman L. Gas- 
mae Bes opened a retail lumber business at 4135 
3r ve. 

New York City—Lester Mendell & Co., 220 West 
42nd St.; wholesale and commission. 

New York City—Quality Maple Block Co., 809 
Ist Ave.; manufacturers of butcher blocks. 


_OHTO. Hubbard—Union Lumber Co. of Lowell- 
ville will open_a modern lumber yard here, to be 
known as the Union Lumber Co. also. 

OREGON. Portland—Morningstar Pencil Works 
has engaged in business at 3403 N. W. Broadway, 
under management of Leslie E. Morningstar. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Titusville—Charles F. Weed 
has established a retail lumber business here. 





TEXAS. Marshall—Harrison County Lumber Co., 
203 East Burleson St., opened by Warren and 
Cecil Keys. 


VIRGINIA. Big Stone Gap—E. E. Goodloe, Jr., 
has opened a retail lumber business here. 


Casualties 


_ARKANSAS. Hot Springs National Park—Lloyd 
V. Freeman Lumber Co. suffered loss by fire, esti- 
mated at $17,000, not covered by insurance. 


CALIFORNIA. Sacramento—Capital Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.) yard at Thirty-seventh and R Streets de- 
stroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $35,000, 
covered by insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Savanna—Hunter-Haas Lumber Co. 
office and sheds destroyed by fire; loss estimated 
at about $25,000. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Haddonfield—Willitts 
Lumber Co, 


Coal & 
damaged about $25,000 by fire. 


OREGON. _Dee—Oregon Lumber Co.’s planing 
mill destroyed by fire. 
WASHINGTON. Chehalis—Winston Creek Lum- 


ber Co. sawmill damaged about $75,000 by fire; no 
insurance, 





Texas Considers Quick Growing 
Slash Pine for Pulp 


KiRBYVILLE, TEX., Oct. 7.—Introduction of 
slash pine to the cut-over lands of eastern 
Texas promises to solve the slow growth prob- 
lem of reforesting, it is stated by technical for- 
esters who are conducting experiments on a 
1,600-acre tract near here. It is found that 
10-year-old slash pine trees on this experi- 
mental plot of land have attained an average 
height of 23.48 feet, and an average diameter 
of 4 feet, % inch. This is a much better 
record of growth than has been had with long- 
leaf and shortleaf pine, it is stated. The fact 
that slash pine can be grown rapidly is ex- 
pected to cause it to be in demand for paper 
pulp. Slash pine, native to the Gulf states east 
of the Mississippi River, is being grown suc- 
cessfully by the Texas Forestry Service, and 
results so far indicate it to be a possible valu- 
able addition to the pulp producing species of 
East Texas. 











Don't Overlook Roofing Profits 


Property owners will soon be prepar- 
ing roofs for Winter. Other dealers 
are making extra sales and extra 
profits showing customers the ABESTO 
WAY of applying built-up roofing, 
recoating and repairs. This is easy 
with our free demonstration panel. 
Abesto is easy to use — SIMPLY 
BRUSHED ON COLD—and gives 
lasting results—cheaper, quicker, bet- 
ter jobs for your customers. Write 
today for your free sample and full 
information. No obligation. Why 
miss any roofing profits? 


Abesto Mfg. Co. 


Michigan City, Indiana 


WATER 


proor GLUE 


tn Ve es— 


SELL case 


Widely used by leading woodworking, 
furniture, piano and airplane manufac- 
turers, CASCO GLUE is now available for 
over-the-counter sale in handy packages: 
10c cans for Boys and Boy Scouts 
25c cans for Householders : 
1 Ib., 5 tb., 10 Ib. cans for Home- WE 
crafters, Cabinet Makers, Carpenters, 
Body Builders, etc. 
A REAL PROFIT OPPORTUNITY 


CASCO is a profitable, worthwhile item... widely 
ae oe hundreds of thousands of sam- 
pies being distributed annually to glue users. 


Ask your jobber about CASCO — or write us for complete information 


THE CASEIN MFG. CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
350 Madison Ave., Dept. 1035 -K, New York, N.Y. 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—4! 










Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


East 42d St. 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 7—Here in New Eng- 
land the lumber business is running true to 
form in retaining its traditional rating as one 
of the last of the major industries to show 
expansion following a period of depression. 
The general upward trend has already pene- 
trated the furniture and woodworking trades, 
which is good news to the shippers of hard- 
woods and of softwood crating. Maple and 
birch are in strong favor at the moment. The 
outlet for thick maple for the heel plants, how- 
ever, has shrunk steadily of late by reason of 
a shift in styles to lower heels and a much 
greater percentage of leather. The lower wood 
heel favors a shift from maple to birch. Avail- 
able supplies of both these woods at the mills 
are so low, and demand from the furniture and 
woodworking factories is so vigorous, that 
there is no difficulty in moving inch FAS birch 
at $73@75 delivered, or inch FAS maple at 
$78@80. In this situation, most of the modern 
maple and birch mills, with kiln equipment, 
are side-stepping the heel stock market and 
turning their attention to the thinner sizes for 
the cutting-up factories. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—There has 
beén no discernible increase in the volume 
of stock moving from the retail yards to 
the jobs and as the dealers have been able 
to secure their requirements from _ spot 
stocks at the distribution yards, the num- 
ber of schedules placed with the wholesale 
offices for direct shipment from the mills 
has been somewhat disappointing. A total 
of six cargo boats and the sixteen regular 
liners landed 8,401,039 feet at the Boston 
terminals in September, and the average in 
September in the previous six years was 
11,478,615 feet. There was an increase over 
August of a round million feet. For the 
first nine months of the year the total was 
59,714,130 feet, and exceeded the correspond- 
ing period of 1934 by 23,273,832 feet. The 
high point for nine months in the past six 
years was 1931, when the total was 116,666,- 
466 feet. Four ships arrived during the 
first week in October to land 4,418,594 feet. 
Two of these cargoes were in foreign boats 
loaded in British Columbia, and most par- 


cels go direct to dealers in filling old orders 
that had been held up by the ten weeks 
West Coast strike which ended Aug. 1, 
Most offices here are quoting to the dealers 
$10 off official list No. 32 for all smaller di- 
mension sizes, which brings the delivered 
price in the Boston area to $27.50@29 for 
fir, and $1 less for hemlock. 


Eastern Spruce.—The yards 
more spruce than at any time 
ten years, and a prominent distributor is 
authority for the statement that spruce is 
again on a parity with western fir as to the 
volume that is being delivered to New Eng- 
land yards. Most of the smaller mills have 
finished sawing for the season, but the larger 


are buying 
in the past 


winter-sawing mills have full order files, 
and have been booking orders freely at the 
old base of $32 for the smaller dimension 


sizes, delivered at Boston rate points; $35@36 
for the 6- and 8-inch, $37@38 for the 10-inch, 


and $39@40 for dry 12-inch. There is 
little call for the latter size, as there is 
very little heavy construction work in prog- 
ress. Dry boards of all grades and sizes are 


well sold up and firm, with the 6- and 7-inch 
dressed and matched boards at $32@33, and 
the 8-inch at $34@35. Of the 5-inch and up 
covering boards, there have been sales 
low as $27, and as high as $29, with most 
lots For bundled furring the range 


at $28. 
is $26@29 for the 2- and 3-inch. 


as 


Lath and Shingles.—Standard 
are fairly active and in moderate supply at 
$3.50@3.65 for the 1%-inch, and $4@4.15 for 
the 1%-inch. Provincial cargoes are avail- 
able at 15 to 20 cents under these figures. 
White cedar shingle extras, usually good sell- 
ers, have for three months been little called 
for at $4.25, while the clears and 2nd clears 
are firm and active at $3.50 and $3. The 
position of the West Coast red cedars is 
strong by reason of low stocks at the mills 
and lack of supplies in the upper grades on 


spruce lath 


the Atlantic Coast. For all-rail delivery from 
the mills, the 18-inch Perfections are firm at 
$5.04, and the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1 at $4.64 
@4.74. There is little call for the Nos. 1 
and 2 grades. The storage yards here and 
at all other Atlantic Coast ports have few 
if any lots to offer in the Perfection or No. 
1 XXXXX grades. Of the No. 2 grade there 
are lots available at all ports at 45 cents 
over the old Code list, bringing the price on 


dock for kiln dried to $3.64, with the No. 
3 grade at $3.30. Air dried lots are 15 cents 
lower. Consignments of all grades are 


afloat, to arrive in early December. 


Pine Boxboards.—Good lots of inch round 
edge are well sold up, and there is an occa- 
sional sale as high as $16 f. o. b. the mill 
yard, but as the season wanes there is pres- 
sure to move the sub-standard lots at as 
low as $12. The box shops were busy in 
September. There is a limited supply of 
inch square edge, and this applies also to 
the entire list of graded native pine. Inch 
box has been sold as low as $24 and as high 


as $27, with one shipper holding at $28, 
though no orders are reported booked at 
this figure. The price trend for all square 


edge pine is definitely upward. 


Maple Heel Stock.—The fall season at the 


Mill Equips to 


Two modern kilns of Moore’s reversible 
cross-circulation design, recently installed by 
the Ingham Lumber Co., Glendale, Ore., are 


shown in the accompanying cut. The buildings 
are of the latest design, of laminated wood con- 
struction, and enjoy a low insurance rate. 
The Ingham Lumber Co. will use its new 
for drying California sugar 


kilns principally 








pine and fir lumber. 
feet wide by 104 feet long, are economically 
constructed, with the fan and heating system 
located overhead, and tracks on the ground. 
These kilns employ a single longitudinal shaft 


The kilns, which are 12 


fan system for each kiln. 
drying is assured because the stock is sea- 
soned on low temperatures and _ controlled 
humidities, with a large volume of air circu- 
lation, which is reversed periodically during 
the drying process. 

Vhis concern was formerly known as the 
Glendale Lumber Co. The mill is electrical 
throughout, with single shift capacity of 
30,000,000 feet annually. The addition of kilns 
makes it possible to take care of mixed-car 


Highest quality of 
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heel shops is now well advanced, ana it 
has not proved attractive to the maple mili. 
so much so that the better mills have sough, 
a market for their good maple in other fields 
particularly at the furniture centers, wher, 
they have no difficulty in selling inch Pag 
kiln dried at $80, whereas the 2-inch crogg. 
cut heel stock does not bring a higher fig. 
ure. There have been sales of this class of 
stock at $80, but most of the smaller hee] 
shops that buy in carlots are using ful] 
length 2-inch plank that are available at 4 
range of $55@70. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


While the local movement of lumber is spotty 
there has been a very definite expansion in 
amount of lumber actually delivered at house 
jobs. In eastern New Jersey, upper Long 
Island and in Westchester County, group build. 
ing projects that for various reasons have been 
held up through the summer season, are now 
coming into the market for five to seventy-fiye 
houses, mostly in the form of single houses, 
Here on Manhattan, trade activity is still at 
a low ebb for, aside from remodeling work, 
building is at a standstill. Yards located ten 
to forty miles from Broadway are placing 
orders more freely for longleaf and _ shortleaf 
pine finish, for western pine and for mixed 
cars of fir uppers and finish. Local furniture 
factories have doubled their purchases of oak, 
maple and birch, and the Brooklyn maple heel 


Kiln-Dry Uppers 


trade in addition to the present line of satisfied 
customers for high-grade dimension. Along 
with kiln-dried uppers in fir, pine boards and 
other pine items can be furnished in same car, 
also timbers up to 40 feet. 

The grade of sugar pine in this district is 
very good, all of it coming from the higher 
altitudes. It is planned to kiln-dry all shop 





Modern lumber manufac- 
turing plant of Ingham 
Co., Glendale, 
Ore. 


Lumber 





ABOVE 


Saw and planing mill. The 
plant is electrical through- 
out and has annual ca 
pacity of 30,000,000 feet 





BELOW 
Moore cross-circulation 
kilns that will enable com- 
pany to serve mixed-car 
trade 





grades of pine. Extension of the present rail- 
road into this section insures a year round opet- 
ation, and sheds are now being built that will 
make dry lumber available in all seasons. 

S. K. Ingham, father of C. W. Ingham, lives 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., and is interested ™ 
several retail yards in that region. Each yeat 
he spends a large part of the summer on the 
Pacific Coast. C. W. Ingham, president of the 
Ingham Lumber Co., successfully operated 4 
pine mill at Eutaw, Ala., before coming 10 
Oregon three years ago. 

Mr. Neilson is superintendent of the Ingham 
Lumber Co. and B. E. Mouchett is in charge 
of the operation of the Moore dry kilns that 
have just been installed. 
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shops are picking up all the bargains offered in 
9.inch maple plank, as their active season is 
now at its height and there appears to be no 
surplus in sight of thick maple either at the 
northern or western mills. : 

The wholesale distribution yards handling 
West Coast fir and hemlock are back to normal 
as regards the free movement of intercoastal 
cargoes, but most lots arriving in September 
went direct to the retail yards to fill old orders, 
so that local stocks have not been materially 
increased. This applies strikingly to all types 
of boards and to red cedar shingles of the top 
erades—Perfections and the No. 1 16-inch. 
With seamen threatening to desert the ships 
and longshoremen refusing to handle lumber 
produced at non-union mills, there is no assur- 
ance that lumber will move intercoastally as 
needed through the winter months. Emergency 
stocks carried at the retail yards during the 
period of the West Coast strike, which ended 
on Aug. 1, have been sharply reduced, and 
dealers are apparently convinced that they will 
be able to pick up lots of West Coast fir and 
hemlock at the terminals as wanted without 
making heavy purchases for direct mill ship- 
ment. Very little of the latter type of business 
is being booked. 

A novel move has just been made by the 
savings banks of Greater New York, which 
hold about $700,000,000 in mortgages on homes 
in this section. They have adopted a set of 
building specifications to govern the construc- 
tion of small homes and they propose that their 
own inspectors shall make sure that their regu- 
lations are fully complied with. They insist 
that this move is made with a view to protect- 
ing their clients from the nefarious practices 
of the so-called “Jerry Builders.” Minimum 
qualifications for every part of the house— 
cellar to roof—have been specified by the com- 
mittee. They call for approved methods of lay- 
ing bricks and constructing various types of 
roofs. They have standards for hardware, 
foundations, plumbing fixtures, doors, floors 
and windows, but do not delve into problem of 
lumber grades. Experts assert that the specifi- 
cations are so rigid that few houses of this type 
in New York or Brooklyn would pass the test. 
The sponsoring banks claim, however, that, 
despite this fact, little additional cost will be 
entailed, and the owners as well as the banks 
will be safeguarded against having houses 
poorly built either through ignorance or from 
deliberate skimping by the contractors. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Intercoastal Lumber Distributors Association, 
held at the Commodore Hotel, Secretarv Titus 
was instructed to file protest with the Shinning 
Board against the increase from $12 to $12.50 
in the cargo rates for lumber from Pacific 
Coast ports. At this writing the new rate is 
in force, and shipners are using the $12.50 rate 
on all orders booked since Friday. 


Baltimore, Md. 


North Carolina Pine.—While competition 
continues very keen, a gratifying measure 
of activity prevails. Stocks on the wharves 
are again on the increase, but the additions 
are not large enough to exert pressure on 
the market. 


Georgia Pine.—Stocks are in fair demand, 
with prices well sustained. Business is still 
helped by checks upon receipts of West 
Coast woods, with stocks of these in the 
yards moderate. 


Douglas Fir.—More or less delay is still 
experienced in having shipments made on 
orders placed long ago, and there is much 
uncertainty as to the effect of threatened 
Strikes, 


Hardwoods.—A rather sudden and entirely 
unexpected slowing up in the demand is 
noted at most yards, though some distribu- 
tors report that business continues much as 
usual. Prices realized are low. The export 
Situation, of course, remains very uncertain. 
_Sash and Doors.—Total of building opera- 
tions, additions and alterations in Baltimore 
for nine months of 1935 is considered below 
last year’s. The demand from Washington, 
C., is not quite as brisk as it has been. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade is not having as much 
of a fall spurt as many dealers had hoped 
for. Some sections are getting a pretty good 
call for lumber, but locally the trade is not 
as good as it often is at this season. Stained 
shingle demand, however, has been 60 to 100 
percent ahead of that of a year ago. A 
little easier market now prevails in south- 
ern pine, and some fir items are softer. 


Hardwoods.—Demand is about steady. Fur- 
niture plants are somewhat busier, so that 
an increased demand is expected from that 
source this month. However, consumers in 
the majority of instances are unwilling to 
buy much stock ahead. 


Western Pines.—Trade is confined to small 
lots in most cases. Very little change in 
prices has recently taken place and a firm 
market is expected, as mills report that they 
are moving a good amount of stock. 


Northern Pine.— The market is_ steady, 


59 


though demand is not at all brisk. Cana- 
dian mills expect to cut more lumber this 
year, as they look for increased demand 
next year. 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwood demand continues ac- 
tive, and sales volume is the best in the past 
four or five years, with prices steady to 
stronger. Some producers are now running 
full time, and report that shipments are 
larger than production. Furniture plants 
are the most active buyers, but there is good 
scattered demand from the planers and 
automobile concerns, and flooring factories 
are taking more. Furniture plants are buy- 
ing mostly light and often. All classes of 
consumers are in the market for some lum- 
ber. Oak, red and sap gum, as well as quar- 
tered sap gum, some cottonwood, poplar, 
walnut, cypress and other items are moving, 
with common grades of red and white oak, 
and gum items, the more active. 
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and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
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Market News from Anleric 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Southern Pine manufacturers in Alabama 
report full order files, regular demand and 
better prices. Building items are in heavier 
call at practically every point throughout 
the State. Industrial users are preparing 
against wet winter weather by adding to 
stocks, Prices, except for dimension, are 
at reasonable levels. To meet small-mill 
competition, a number of mills cut quota- 
tions on shortleaf dimension to $14 for 2x4- 
to 2x8-inch, and $15@18 for 2x10- and 2x12- 
inch 10-16 foot. For 1x6- and 1x8-inch No. 2 
common worked as wanted, price is steady 
at $30. Longleaf brings $2 more than short- 
leaf in flooring and other shed stock except 
drop siding and finish. No 2 air dried strips, 
S4S, 1x3- and 4-inch are $11, with 1x6- and 
8-inch $15.50; 1x10-inch $16; 1x12-inch, $18. 
Longleaf S4S dimension, 2x4-, 6- and 8-inch, 
is $18, $17 and $17.50 for No. 2, and $4 more 
for No. 1—while 2x10-inch longleaf is $20.50 
and shortleaf $16.50; and 2x12-inch, long- 
leaf is $26 and shortleaf, $18. With demand 
for longleaf increasing and stocks decreas- 
ing, some yards and industrials are chang- 
ing back to shortleaf. 


Hardwood Flooring has stiffened. No. 1 
red and white oak is now $45 or $47, while 
upper grades are unchanged. Southern maple 
is moving freely to industrials. 


Red Cedar Shingle buying has been fair, 
but with prices gradually softening, most 
yards are hesitant. 


Houston, Tex. 


Building here continues to improve, and a 
number of large projects are now being fig- 
ured. A number of small towns in southern 
Texas are also issuing heavy permits, and 
prospects are for continued increase each 
month. 

Southern Pine sales increased the latter 
part of September, and most of the mills 
were able to move their cut. There has been 
a little downward revision of prices on some 
items, but as a whole the list is firm, with 
all inch No. 1 scarce and strong. Present 
accumulation of 2x10- and 2x12-inch No. 2 
would soon be absorbed by starting of heavy 
construction projects. As a rule mill stocks 
are below normal. 


Hardwood—Demand has picked up at 
least 10 percent and list prices are now ob- 
tainable. 

Shingles and Lath—Shingle prices are sta- 
bilizing and the demand is good. While some 
of the mills apparently are long on 5/2-16 
Nos. 2 and 3, they are short on No. 1 XXXXX 
and No. 1 perfections. With prices stable, 
there should be heavy buying within the 
next thirty days, as many of the yards have 
been holding off for lower prices. Lath re- 
main firm, with supply low. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Demand in both 
domestic and foreign markets has shown im- 
provement and, though mills are running 
an average of about 60 hours a week 
throughout producing territory, shipments 
and sales have kept up with production. 
Many sellers are asking higher prices on 
practically all items. 

Domestic demand has shown gradual im- 
provement, and consumers are in the market 
for a good volume. Automobile manufac- 
turers are constantly buying. Furniture 
manufacturers, who are enjoying a nice busi- 
ness, while not buying ahead to any great 
extent, are beginning to think about future 
purchases as prices advance. There is also 
a good demand from the building trades, par- 
ticularly throughout the South, where ac- 
tivity will continue all winter. Manufac- 
turers of sash and doors and interior trim 
seem to be always in need of hardwoods. 
Practically all consumers are in the market 
most of the time. 


Foreign.—W hile demand from foreign buy- 


ers was rather slow in starting this fal] 
it is now showing marked improvement. 
Foreign importers seeing prices advance, are 
rushing into the market. Many English 
buyers are in the United States at this time, 
and all are finding prices considerably higher 


than expected. Business continues good in 
England, and buyers are eager to cover. 
Steamship space is scarce because of the 
heavy movement of cotton. 


Production continues at an average rate of 
about 60 hours a day, but stocks are not 
mounting, as sales are absorbing the cut. 
Weather has been ideal for production. 


Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine—There has been more 
market activity, and prospects are bright, 
Many buyers in the North and East are 
purchasing the popular items for early 
shipment, to be fortified against delayed ship- 


ments during bad weather. Many current 
purchases, however, are for immediate use, 
There has been no further general price 


mark-up, but there is no backwardness in 
advancing prices when orders are larger than 
immediate supply. Demand for 4/4 B & Bet- 
ter pine, also the thicker stock, has been 
much better, and while some of the larger 
milis show a surplus of say 6-, 8- and 10-inch 
Bé&better, this is because they have advanced 
prices just a little beyond present market. 
Mixed cars of stock widths of B&better finish, 
either circular sawn or bandsawn, are hard 
to buy, and prices are steady. Retail yards 
in the South have been taking up most of the 
good No. 1 common stock from mills with 
kilns, and at the same time the larger mills 
have been taking the output of many small 
mills to fill orders in hand. The box manu- 
facturers have not been buying very freely. 
They are willing to buy good air dried stock 
widths for rail delivery at slightly less 
prices, but because of recent weather condi- 
tions, stocks of air dried are exceptionally 
low. They have also been in the market for 
gum lumber, but have forced the price down 
50 cents to $1. Larger mills have been going 
ahead on full time, because many items have 
been moving more freely, but will soon have 
to curtail unless some slow items begin to 
move. Small mill framing and boards are 
slow, as are large sizes for creosoting com- 
panies, and prices are under considerable 


pressure. 
Warren, Ark. 


Arkansas Soft Pine—Volume of business 
has fallen short of expectations. Buyers for 
the most part are purchasing only stock they 
have immediate need of. Demand from the 
cotton States has been held up because of 
late crops this year, but retailers are now 
beginning to come into the market in a 
limited way. Wholesalers are doing a lot of 
shopping before placing orders, and using 
pressure to “beat down prices.” This has 
resulted in a slight easing of prices, some 
of the mills that have surplus items making 
concessions from 50 cents to $1 on 
Nos. 2 and 3 boards, with concessions rang- 
ing up to $2 on 12-inch No. 3 shiplap, which 
is the softest item on the list. A few sales 
of 3- and 4-inch flat grain and short length 
end-matched flooring have been reported at 
as much as $1 under list prices. Such con- 
cessions are confined largely to two or three 
mills; most of the other mills have only 
limited stocks of flat and edge grain floor- 
ing, and some items of boards and dimension 
are still scarce, and such mills are holding 
to list prices. Few mills in fact, could ship 
a normal volume for one week’s time without 
being entirely out of 1x6-, 10- and 12-inch 
B&better and No. 1 boards in most lengths, 
or of most items of 5/4 B&better finish and 
some standard lengths in boards and shiplap. 
A number of small mills in this district have 
been closed the past ten days on account of 
not having a ready outlet for their lumber. 

Southern Hardwoods—Some increase in deé- 
mand from the automotive and furniture 
trades has helped some mills in this district. 
Mill owners anticipate some further improve- 
ment in business before the year is over, be- 
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cause buyers hesitating at this time on ac- 
count of war uncertainties are thus permitting 
their stocks to run down lower than usual. 
While the volume of new business has been 
reasonably good, buyers stubbornly refuse to 
pay increased prices except on very scarce 
items. Production has shown some increase 
recently, but stock will not be dry enough to 
sell before the end of the year. Flooring 
plants are buying some stock when they can 
pick up bargains. Demand for most items of 
flooring is considered fairly good for this 
season. Some small operators are busy with 
special orders for switch ties and crossing 
planks, and there is a fair demand for special 
cutting of hickory. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


West Coast Woods.—Some slackening in 
puying, particularly by Atlantic Coast cargo 
markets, is apparent here. The acute de- 
mand that followed immediately upon settle- 


ment of the strike has been supplied. Sut 
rail business to the East is holding up 
fairly well. Firms specializing in railroad 


car material business report trade as pretty 
good, with numerous inquiries on file. The 
door business, domestic rail, export and local, 


has been good, and door factories have been 
operating steadily since the strike, though 


there is some talk of fresh labor difficulties. 
Several large logging operators in this dis- 
trict are reported ready to resume cutting, 
thus assuring a plentiful supply of logs for 
the fall and winter season. Southwest Wash- 
ington tie men are having difficulty in re- 
gaining business lost to Canadian mills dur- 
ing the strike. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Markets.—PWA allotments to 
announced last week were ex- 
the major stimulant to building, 


Southwest 
this section 
pected to be 


and incidentally to lumber trade. Demand 
for lumber has been improved during the 
past fortnight, largely because of a sag in 
prices of 50 cents to $1. Most wholesalers 
here attribute it to price slashing by small 


eastern mills. While there is not much cur- 
rent buying for seasonal needs, inquiries in- 


dicate that retailers soon will be in the 
market for winter supplies. Salesmen’s re- 
ports say that stocks generally are low at 
all points, but that retailers continue to 
favor a hand-to-mouth policy. Aside from 
the reduction in prices, there was little in- 
centive to buying, since retail sales are at 
low ebb. 


Retail. Reports from 155 retail yards in 
the tenth Federal Reserve district show that 
lumber sales in feet dropped 13 percent, and 
dollar sales of all materials were off 4.2 per- 
cent from July to August. Footage sales of 
lumber were 51.4 percent, and dollar sales of 
all materials were 36.1 percent, above those 
of a year ago. Stocks Aug. 31 were about 
the same as one year and one month earlier. 

Industrial.—Industrial 
sented most of the 


business repre- 
improvement in demand 
last week. Activity at automotive and furr 
niture plants has kept mills busy shipping 
to fill immediate needs. Production of auto- 
mobile bodies also is picking up. Other 
classes of industrial buyers were repre- 
sented. Railroad business was spotty as 
most earriers have laid in their winter sup- 
Plies. Millwork demand was light although 
this class of trade is expected in the market 
as soon as Government contracts for PWA 


business are let. 

_ Southern Pine.—Lower prices brought an 
increase in orders, but searcely any for 
round lots. Mixed cars were popular. South- 


ern producers 
Southwest 
rates on 


were jubilant last week that 
railroads had agreed to reduce 
lumber shipments from points in 
the district to central and eastern territories, 
In line with recent reductions made on ship- 


ments from the Pacific coast to the same 
territories. 


; The new rates will represent 
4 reduction of 2 to 9 cents to principal 
northern and eastern consuming points. 


Effective date for the new rates has not been 


set, since they must be filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 

Western 
prices kept 
higher rate. 
provement 
steady. 





Pines.—Good demand at steady 
mills operating at a slightly 
Industrial business showed im- 

while retail sales volume was 


Hardwoods, — 
have profited 
trial demand. 
motive 


Southern hardwood 
by an improvement in indus- 
Furniture plants and auto- 
concerns were the best customers. 
Shingles and Lath.—Shingle prices showed 
a small advance due to good demand. Pro- 
ducers report buyers asking for concessions 
because the mills have small accumulations. 
Lath were firm and demand was steady. 


mills 


Douglas Fir.—Business with the East con- 
tinued brisk, but line yards here showed little 


interest in new commitments. The lower 
rate from the mills to eastern points was 
held responsible for the improvement in 


business. 


Spokane, Wash. 


Inland Empire Pines.—The larger mills re- 
port that demand from the consuming terri- 
tories is somewhat quieter. Prices, however, 
are fairly stable. Orders come from prac- 
tically all sections across the northern half 
of the country, with none leading the demand 
unless the middle West does so by a small 
margin. Orders are generally for mixed cars 
rather than for any specific line of items. 


Portland, Ore. 


West Coast Woods.—Export business is 
reported quiet, but most mills have orders 
on hand that will take some time to fill. Fir 
mills catering largely to domestic business 
say demand has receded from its peak of 
three weeks ago. Logging camps in the 
Columbia River district report a good call 
for saw logs and most camps are now in 
operation. Demand for western pine and 
spruce continues active. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Rail demand is less, most of it being for 
quick shipment to the mida@le West. Eastern 
railroads are buying some car siding. Mills 
are short on some items, especially D ceil- 
ing, and prices are steady on yard stocks. 
They need common cutting business badly, 
so much so they are willing to cut prices to 
obtain it. They are booked 45 to 60 days ahead 
on clear cutting business. Railroads are buy- 
ing car material and maintenance stuff, for 
the opening of new territory by the 72 cent 
rate is stimulating new car building. 





Intercoastal.—Atlantic Coast buyers are 
now shipping on the newly advanced inter- 
coastal rate, partly because they find it hard 
to get space. Prices are bearish in the 
East, but are holding firm here. Production 
here is high, but stocks are low as a result 
of filling old strike-period orders and the 
rush of buyers to cover before the new 
water rate went into effect Oct. 1. A ship- 
ping tie-up in San Francisco is contributing 
to scarcity of space here. 


Export.—There is no improvement in this 
market. Many Chinese lumber buyers pro- 
hibit shipment in Japanese vessels, so 
Oriental shipping is split into two distinct 
lanes. The Japanese are finding it cheaper 
to import logs, some huge mills having been 
built in Japan, and exporters are much con- 
cerned. Some cedar logs are being shipped 
to Japan, too. Japanese rate is up 75 cents, 
a heavy movement of hemlock logs filling 
available space until November. Large 
squares move to Japan at $5.75, baby squares 
at $5.25. Lumber to Shanghai moves at a 
rate of $6. Ship space to Shanghai is easy. 
Pacific Northwest exporters are not getting 
any United Kingdom business except offers 
for clears which they have been unable to 
furnish; American mills have lots of old 
orders for them. Clears are very strong. 
There is a Continental demand for clears, 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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MILCOR 


NON -SYPHONING 
14-inch 
CORRUGATED ROOFING 


Here is a roofing Joint so designed that there is no 
possibility of leaks. Note the small gutter which 
carries away any seepage caused by driving rains. Send 
for samples and prices. 

This is only one product of a great Milcor Quality Line 
of Sheet Metal Building Materials, including metal 
roofing of all kinds, Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe, 
Barn Ventilators, Skylights and Hog House Windows, 


MILCOR STEEL COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wis. Canton, Ohio 
4150 W. Burnham St. 
Chicago, Ill., Kansas Clty, Mo., La Crosse, Wis. 


Send Coupon for Prices 
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William Kelley, lumber wholesaler of Mil- 
waukee, was in Chicago on business last week. 


W. E. Cooper, retired yellow pine lumberman 
who used to operate in Arkansas, visited Seattle 
recently. He lives in California. 


The E. E. Fargus Lumber Co. has moved its 
sales office from Lakeview, Ore., to Medford, 
Ore., with post office box number 1056. 


The final golf tournament of the season of 
the Sliver Club will be held Oct. 15 at the 
preserves of the Winchester (Mass.) Country 
Club. 

The Globe Export Lumber Co., Seattle, has 
opened a branch buying office at 403 Burrard 
St., Vancouver, B. C., with George Cameron in 
charge. 

Eugene W. Carson, wholesale lumberman and 
college football official, Buffalo, opened his fall 
football season with the St. Lawrence-Cornell 
game Sept. 28. 


Peter McHugh, general sales manager of Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, left Oct. 1 
to spend ten days in New York City, Boston 
and other points in the East. 


C. M. Cavanaugh, credit manager of the 
lumber company in Tacoma, Wash., bearing his 
name, has returned to work after a two weeks’ 
vacation in eastern Washington. 


George Hill, formerly of Cincinnati, has been 
appointed an inspector at Buffalo for the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. He is 
making his headquarters at the Men’s Hotel. 


Hueh Rader of the Rader & Berg Lumber 
Co., Dearborn, Mich., called on old friends in 
Chicago while attending the recent meet of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


S. M. Eaton. Washington representative of 
the Southern Pine Association, has been desig- 
nated by that organization as industry advisor 
for the association with the Federal Housing 
Administration. 


Guy D. Kneeland of the Kneeland-Morrill 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Worcester, Mass., left Chi- 
cago for his home Sept. 29, after attending the 
two-day session of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association. 


M. S. Baer of the hardwood firm of Richard 
P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, Md., is on a two 
weeks’ trip through the southern territory. He 
will visit the mill at Bogalusa, La., which is 
controlled by a subsidiary. 


Willis K. Jackson, president of Jackson & 
Tindle (Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., visited the com- 
pany’s mills at Munising and Pellston, Mich.., 
after attending the convention of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association in Chicago. 


James L. Crane, lumber dealer of Buffalo and 
head of the Crane Lumber Co. of Canada, has 
been appointed chairman of the finance com- 
mittee for the 1935 Republican campaign in 
Buffalo and Erie County. He has long taken 
an interest in politics. 


Peter and Carl Schafer, of Grays Harbor, 
Wash., left Aberdeen Sept. 26 for California. 
Peter Schafer will supervise work of repairing 
the company’s recently wrecked freighter, the 
Anna Schafer, while his brother will examine 
the firm’s business in the State. 


Recent visitors to the Buffalo lumber trade 
were: M. D. Campbell, Campbell-Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore.; E. W. Fischer, man- 
ager, Mumby Lumber & Shingle Co., Bordeaux, 
Wash.; C. H. Wilson, Chicago, representative 
of the Deer Park (Wash.) Lumber Co. 

Charles M. Smith, president W. O. King 
Lumber Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Smith will leave 
the city Oct. 13 for a vacation of two or three 


weeks in the South and East. They will visit 
Louisville, Ky., Chattanooga, Tenn., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and various other cities of interest. 


T. W. Fry, Will Fry, Jr., and Mr. Roland, 
all of the Fry-Fulton Lumber Co. in St. Louis, 
attended the convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association after returning from 
a business trip through Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, and Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

John Pinnington of Duncan, Ewing & Co., 
English representatives for the E. L. Bruce 
Lumber Co., Memphis, Tenn., was in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Oct. 1 to buy lumber. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Pinnington, England is progressing 
with its building program which includes slum 
clearance. 


Among the English visitors in Memphis dur- 
ing the past week were: Fred Hooten, C. Noel 
Legh, Ltd., Liverpool, Eng.; Alex Dodd, Brener 
& Neilson, Liverpool, Eng.; and M. Lighthill, 
L. Lighthill & Co., Ltd., Manchester, Eng. All 
of the buyers are visiting mills throughout 
the South. 


Russell H. Downey, president and manager 
of the Marquette Lumber Co. (Inc.), South 
Bend, has been appointed to the city school 
board, by Mayor George W. Freyermuth. Mr. 
Downey will fill a former member’s unexpired 
term. Mr. Downey is a graduate of Notre 
Dame University. 

B. W. Byrne, secretary of the Western Hard- 
wood Lumber Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Byrne, recently spent his 
vacation in the Pacific Northwest. Being a 
lumberman, he has taken the opportunity to 
visit some of the operations and some of his 
friends in the trade. 


Herman L. Gassman, formerly manager of 
Sacher Bros. Lumber Co., Bronx, New York 
City, has begun business for himself in an 
up to date retail lumber yard, located at 4135 
Third Avenue, Bronx, New York City. The 
yard will carry a complete stock of lumber, 
moldings, doors, sash and trim. 


. L. Buckley, executive secretary of the 
Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Association, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia, has obtained a 
leave of absence for an indefinite period. Dur- 
ing his absence the affairs of the organization 
are being watched by the field secretaries who 
are reporting to Fred Martin, manager. 


C. S. Chapman, chief forester of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., with headquarters in Tacoma, 
Wash., was chosen a member of the board of 
directors of the Washington State Federation of 
Commercial Organizations at the body’s recent 
annual convention in Wenatchee. Last year he 
served as chairman of the organization’s legis- 
lative committee. 


Harry Galloway, who operated the Posey 
Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, Wash., woodwork- 
ing concern, reports upon returning to that city 
from an extended business trip through the East 
and South that he thinks the business outlook 
is excellent, and predicts increased building 
activity. His daughter, June Galloway, accom- 
panied him on the trip. 


Walter B. Wessels, who for several years 
has acted as head of Wessels Lumber Co., oper- 
ating under the supervision of the Mercantile 
Trust Co., Baltimore, Md., in working out tim- 
ber holdings in North Carolina, has taken an 
office in the Mercantile Trust building and will 
represent the Tennessee Eastman Corp. of 
Kingsport, Tenn., the hardwood division of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. Mr. Wessels formerly 
was connected with the James Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Baltimore. 


October 12, 193; 





Raymond Storm, of the Storm Flooring ( 
New York City, John Maher, of Washingtoy 
D. C., and Walter Abendroth, of Rhinelander © 
Wis., treasurer of the Robbins Flooring (| J 
were in Chicago last week to confer with ther 
sales agent here, C. B. Cunningham, flooring 
broker. Mr. Cunningham, incidentally, whos 
patriotic activities were mentioned in the Sept 
28 issue, has been accorded another noteworthy 
honor, for it is announced from Nashville 
Tenn., that Gen. Harry Rene Lee, commander. 
in-chief of the United Confederate Veterans 
has appointed the Chicago lumberman to js 
statf with the rank and commission of a brig. 
adier general. Mr. Cunningham is the young. 
est person ever to receive it. Already a Ke. & 
tucky colonel and a prominent Legionnaire, he § 
doubtless will soon be selling by brigades o 
regiments instead of thousand board feet. 





Three delegates from the New England 
Wholesale Lumber Association—H. Wentworth j 
Shepard of Shepard & Morse Lumber (Cp, 
Farnham W. Smith of Blanchard Lumber Co, 
and Secretary F. J. Caulkins, are attending the 
sessions of the twenty-eighth annual convention 
of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, 
Political and transportation leaders of the nation 
will participate in the deliberations, and there 
will be elaborate entertainment provided by the 
local committee, including an all-day trip 
through the Cape Cod canal, during which there 
will be a speaking program aboard ship led by 
Captain Oscar C. Nickerson, of the Nickerson 
Lumber Co., president of the Cape Cod Cham- 
ber of Commerce and a veteran Cape dealer 
with yards at Chatham and Orleans. 


LS 





Model Village to Be Built 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 7.—Army engineers on 
Oct. 1 awarded the contract to a Boston builder 
for the erection of four temporary structures to 
include two forty-family apartment buildings. 
Its low bid was $493,231. These buildings will 
be located in the model village at the Quoddy 
power project in Eastport, Me., and must be 
completed by Dec. 1. A total of 2,500,000 feet 
of lumber will be required, and by reason of the 
time element spruce from nearby mills will be 
used. 7 


World Series Games Sell 300,000 
Feet of Pine for Chicago Firm 


The Joseph Lumber Co., Chicago, was per- 
haps even more delighted than the most ardent 
fan when the Chicago cubs won the National 
League pennant, and thereby brought the world 
series to the “windy city.” The heated pace 
set by the Bruins during the final three weeks 
of the league’s campaign to get into the series 
resulted in the sale of 300,000 feet of yellow 
pine and some fir by the Joseph concern for 
construction of temporary stands at Wrigley 
Field. 

After the Cubs had clinched the fiag a few 
Sundays ago, it was decided by the club man- 
agement to proceed immediately with the build- 
ing of the stands. The Joseph Lumber Ce. re 
ceived the order, and began trucking the tel 
carloads of material to the baseball field the 
following morning. The firm also supplied the 
lumber when the Chicagoans won the Natio 
League race to bring the series to their home 
city in 1932, and sold part of the order in 1929 
also when the Cubs performed in the diamond 
classic. . 

The Joseph company pushes a program 0 
building and repairing. It has literature on the 
Housing Act available, and mails periodic let 
ters to home owners in the community urging 
them to remodel and repair their property, a 
explaining the Federal Loan plan. The firms 
housing advisory department procures loans for 
owners, contractors and architects, and acts 
generally as a “good will bureau” among ti 
three parties. A good contractor will be recom 
mended, if a builder makes his wishes know 
to the company. A variety of sample materials 
is kept on hand to aid contractors in making 
deals with home owners engaged in remodeling. 
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The hardware and paint stocks of the firm 
are kept in a separate department in the large 
shed where part of the lumber stock is quar- 
tered. ‘The concern practiced what it preaches 
about the value of insulation by recently insulat- 
ing this hardware and paint room for comfort 
to the man working there. An unusual side line 
of the company is the selling of a line of electric 
refrigerators. Since the firm stocks kitchen 
cabinets and ranges, it was felt that the display 
might as well be completed by including modern 
refrigerator units. Several have been sold, it 
was reported. 





Leaves Association Work to Join 
Pine Company Staff 


KLAMATH FALLs, Ore., Oct. 5.—J. F. Ravens- 
croft, who has been associated with the Wes- 
tern Pine Association during the period of the 
lumber code activity, has joined the staff of 
the Ivory Pine Co., here. 

Mr. Ravenscroft has been identified with the 
lumber industry for many years, having filled 
the positions of bookkeeper, auditor and sales 
manager. He was for a number of years ac- 
countant and secretary for the Nibley-Mim- 
naugh Lumber Co. at Wallowa, and after the 
sale of their plant to the Bowman-Hicks Lum- 
ber Co., he became sales manager for the 
Eastern Oregon Lumber Co., later resigning 
to accept a similar position with the Mt. Emily 
Lumber Co. 

With this varied experience behind him, Mr. 
Ravenscroft is particularly well qualified for his 
new position in sales work and office manage- 
ment with the Ivory Pine Co., which is engaged 
in both manufacturing and wholesaling of lum- 
ber at Klamath Falls. 


Lumberman Heads Welfare Drive 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 7.—Stillman F. West- 
brook, one of the founders of Guernsey-West- 
brook Co., wholesale lumber dealers at Hart- 
ford, Conn., and a vice president of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. of that city, at the annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., Sept. 24, of 
Community Chests and Councils, was elected 
president of that organization, which is charged 
with the task of raising $70,000,000 for com- 
munity welfare purposes. In addition to his 
lumber and insurance activities Mr. Westbrook 
is a member of the Metropolitan District Com- 
mission of Hartford and a trustee of the Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf. From 1924 to 1934 
he was a member of the Park Commission of 
Hartford, and has been connected with the 
Hartford Community Chest since 1924. The 
meeting in Washington was addressed by both 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 





Made Company's General Manager 


Tacoma, Wask., Oct. 5.—T. F. Eckstrom, 
until recently a southern California representa- 
tive of the Pacific Mutual Door Co., of Tacoma, 
has been advanced to general manager of that 
company, effective Sept. 9. Mr. Eckstrom is 
not a newcomer to the Pacific Northwest. He 
has just come back home. For many years Mr. 
Eckstrom was a resident of Grays Harbor. 
He was formerly manager of the American 
Door Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., which he and his 
associates sold to the Harbor Plywood Co. in 
November, 1929. He was associated with the 
Sudden & Christenson lumber and shipping 
organization for a number of years, and has a 
well-rounded experience in all branches of the 
lumber and door business, including manufac- 
turing, shipping and selling in the consuming 
territories, 

Succeeding Mr. Eckstrom in the southern 
alllornia territory as sales representative for 
Pacific Mutual Door Co. is R. A. Fobes. Mr. 

obes has been in the southern California terri- 
tory for a good many years, and, like Mr. 
Eckstrom, was formerly connected with Sudden 
ristenson. 

Mr. Eckstrom is well known to the plywood 
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and door manufacturers of the Pacific North- 
west, and is welcomed into the fraternity with 
enthusiasm. The Pacific Mutual Door Co. has 
long been an important factor in the marketing 
of doors and plywood, having an extensive sales 
organization, and its trade name, “Pamudo,” is 
well known throughout the lumber trade of the 
United States. 


Seattle Company Expands Staff 


SEATILE, WASH., Oct. 5.—Lyle S. Vincent & 
Co., this city, lumber wholesale concern, in its 
progress of expansion has added to its staff 
W. A. Duncan. Mr. Duncan, who will have 
charge of the rail shipping department of the 
business, comes to the Vincent organization with 
a wealth of experience and a host of friends in 
the business. For the past five years Mr. Dun- 
can has been with the M. A. Wyman Lumber 
Co. Formerly he was sales manager for the 
Pacific Fir Co., having been with that company 
for about twelve years. He received much of 
his early lumber training from the late Waldo 
E. Holmes of the Pacific Fir Co. 

The Vincent Co., which formerly confined its 
business to rail shipping, has during the past 
year, developed a large intercoastal business. 
Lyle Vincent, head of the organization, has 
found it necessary to devote practically all his 
time to the water shipping end of the business. 
New York offices of the company are in charge 
of Guy Smith who formerly was connected with 
the Charles R. McCormick Lumber Co. and the 
Palco organization. 





Building Happy Manufacturer-Re- 
tailer Relations with Neighbors 


EnumcLaw, WasuH., Oct. 5.—So much has 
been said, and so little done, about the diffi- 
culties that often arise between manufacturers 
and nearby retailers that it is refreshing to 
learn of an organization that is meeting this 
situation with a living policy of friendship and 
fair play between manufacturer and distributor. 
For in trade relations agreements the near 
neighbors are most apt to be overlooked. 

But not by the White River Lumber Co. here. 
This pioneer manufacturer, through its Seattle 
representative, H. E. Walker, recently extended 
invitations to Seattle lumber dealers to visit 
Enumclaw and view the operations of its mod- 
ern plant which is recognized as one of the 
“show places” of the West Coast lumber manu- 
facturing industry. A. G. Hanson and Lou 
Olson, two of the original partners in the busi- 
ness and both still active in its management, 
were the genial hosts at the tour of the plant 
and the sumptuous dinner that was included in 
the invitation. One prominent retailer in dis- 
cussing the party said: 

For a great many years the White River 
Lumber Co. has been selling good lumber to 
these retail knot hole peddlers in and around 
Seattle, and they conceived the idea of show- 
ing their appreciation by inviting all of us 
up there for a big banquet. The fellows 
arrived between 5 and 6 o’clock, and after 
properly “oiling of the machinery” the dining 
room doors were opened shortly after 7 and 
some sixty hungry retailers sat down around 
tables groaning with food—and did they 
store it away! 


After the boys had busted most of the 
buttons off their vests and loosened their 
belts they were entertained wth reminis- 


the old timers, with Archie Mc- 
White River staff acting as 


cences by 
Kinnon of the 


toastmaster and Messrs. Hanson and Olson 
doing the proper act as hosts. After this 
they took us through their planing mill 


operation and showed the boys how they 
glue the loose knots back in the knot holes 
and avoid sending along an extra sack of 
knots with every truck load. 

It occurs to the writer, from a retailer’s 
viewpoint, that these people by extending the 
good right hand of fellowship and hospitality 
to the retail lumber dealers are leading the 
way toward more co-operation and ultimate 
solution of our various troubles and differ- 
ences which never should exist between 


manufacturers, retailers and wholesalers. 
Among those who addressed the gathering 
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were F, S. Dickinson, of the Colby-Dickinson 
Lumber Co., Seattle; Dick Tracey, White River 
representative in North Dakota; W. C. Bell, 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association ;. and 
D. W. Gossard, sales manager of the White 
River Lumber Co. It was recalled that through- 
out the more than forty years this company 
has been established at its present site it has 
built an increasing business on the foundation 
of friendly consideration and service to the 
dealers. 





New Sales Department Is Opened 


MarsHFIELD, Wis., Oct. 7%7—The Connor 
Lumber & Land Co. has opened a new sales 
department in the Cloverland Bank Building 
at Central Avenue and Third Street here, and 
has placed Gustav H. Bulgrin in the position 
of sales manager. The company will deal in 
finished stock, handling the output of the Laona 
mill. W. D. Connor, president of both this 
firm and the R. Connor company, and M. R. 
Laird will have offices in the new location. 
Both of the above firms have in the past occu- 
pied quarters in the Connor Building, where the 
R. Connor Co. will remain. Leo Schoenhofen 
will remain as sales manager of the R. Connor 
firm, which will confine its business to the 
manufacture and sale of rough lumber. 
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Southern Pine Volume Well Maintained But Partly at 
Expense of Concessions 


Southern pine orders in the two weeks ended Sept. 28 
were 41 percent above last year’s, and well above current 
output. Volume has been sustained to large extent by in- 
creased buying in the South, and by price concessions in 
other markets pending what is expected to be an early re- 
duction in rail rates. An index to southern activity is the 
report that in the Kansas City district, August retail sales 
footage was 51.4 percent above the same month last year. 
There seems to be a good demand for low grades from auto- 
mobile and furniture factories. Small mills in the South 
and Southeast have been offering concessions and give 
keen competition on yard commons, but the difficulty en- 
countered in moving their cut is causing many of them 
to close down. 


North Carolina pine upper grades are reported to be 
moving well, especially for immediate needs of fall trade 
in the North and East and prices on these have been firm 
or are advancing; but the small-cut cut of yard commons 
is not selling, though there has been an improvement in 
business at southern yards and they are buying these in 
mixed cars, so prices of dimension and boards have been 
softening a little under considerable pressure. Box makers 
are said to be taking more kiln dried, because of scarcity of 
small-mill stock in dry condition. 


Arkansas Soft Pine has been slower, partly because of 
increased western competition, and partly because of the 
lateness of the cotton crop. Commons have been so dull 
that some small mills have had to close down and prices 
have weakened; while quotations on a few items of uppers 
have also been reduced. Desired items are still in very 
low supply at the larger plants. 


Domestic Markets for West Coast Stock Shown Some 
Seasonal Slackening 


All West Coast markets except domestic cargo took more 
in the two weeks ended Oct. 5 than in the preceding period, 
and the domestic cargo business had been above normal 
because of a desire to replenish stocks following the strike 
and to avoid paying the intercoastal rate advance to become 
effective Oct. 3. The mills, in an effort to rebuild their as- 
sortments, have been operating actively, output being well 
above new business. Stocks on Sept. 28 were about 25 per- 
cent less than those of a year before. 


Of domestic cargo shipments, half or more have been 
going to the California market, as stocks there had been 
depleted during the mill strike, and there were plenty of 
bottoms available for quick loading. There is some actual 
and more threatened shipping labor trouble at the Cali- 
fornia ports, and distributors wish to be prepared. Atlantic 
coast yards have slowed down their buying because of the 
lateness of the season and their confidence that they can 
now get stock as they want it to meet current requirements. 
There has been a good deal of Canadian western and east- 
ern lumber brought in, and about 16 million feet of Russian 
lumber was received during July. Delivered prices in the 
East are hardly as firm, there being especially keen compe- 
tition on commons, 


About two-thirds of the rail business is coming from re- 
tail yards. Perhaps most of those in old established terri- 
tory are buying less actively, but the reduced rail rate is 
getting business from new points. Doubtless the putting 
into effect of new rates from the South will have some 
dampening effect. Railroads have been fairly good buyers, 
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and more business is expected from them and from cop. 
tractors on Government construction. 

The Japanese market seems to be drying up, logs being 
imported instead of lumber; and Chinese trade is dull 
Canadian mills continue to hold British Empire markets 
and are making serious inroads on others. 


Western Pine Business Tapers Off as Mills Approach 
Inactive Producing Season 


Western pine mills report that demand is seasonally a 
little less active, though identical plants have been book. 
ing about fifty percent more business than in the corre. 
sponding period of last year. 
the rate reduction to the East would result in a heavier 
movement, but-in northern territory the yards are disposed 
to keep stocks low during the inactive winter period, and 
the rate advantage is being partly offset by price conces- 
sions on competitive woods and promise of corresponding 
rate cuts. On the other hand, the mills have a little lower 
assortments than last year, with some items scarce, and 
many will soon be closing down for the winter. Shop has 
been rather slow, as have D selects, but C selects, some- 
what scarce, and No. 2 common have been moving fairly 
well. Nos. 2 and 3 commons are dull. Quotations on the 
whole are probably not as hard as they were, but changes 
have not been large nor definite, and on the whole they 
remain fairly steady. 


Northern Hemlock and Eastern Spruce Business Active; 
Northern Pine Moves Slowly 

Northern pine business in the two weeks ended Sept. 28 
was 26 percent below last year’s level; and while it was 
below production, mill stocks continued small, those of 
above date being about 17 percent under last year’s. The 
market has been narrowed by the competition of western 
pines on the new 72 cent rate to eastern territory. 

Northern hemlock bookings in the two weeks ended Sept. 
28 were 60 percent above 1934 and about 50 percent above 
output; stocks were 5 percent below 1934. 

Larger eastern spruce mills continue to report a good vol- 
ume of business, for there has been an active fall demand 
for small lots for repair and remodeling. While yards had 
laid in good stocks of fir before the West Coast strike, these 
have been depleted; and smaller eastern spruce mills are 
shut down for the season. Larger spruce mills are hold- 
ing quotations quite firmly on dry stock. 


Hardwood Bookings Are in Good Volume But Only 
Scarce Items Have Advancing Tendency 


Hardwood sales volume in the two weeks ended Sept. 28 
was practically double last year’s for the corresponding 
period, a decided improvement in domestic industrial orders 
being reinforced by betterment of foreign markets. Prices 
have been gaining in strength, with mill stocks well below 
last year’s level, and many items, especially in oak and 
gum, becoming scarce. But production is keeping steadily 
ahead of new business, and recently there have been some 
rumors of distress selling by southern mills. This weak 
tendency is expected to be overcome by enlarging con- 
sumption by automobile and furniture factories, fair sales 
to millwork and flooring plants, especially for southern 
winter building needs, and re-entry into the market of 
foreign buyers that have come to the end of the surplus 
which has hung over important overseas markets a good 
part of this year. Buyers show high resistance against ad- 
vances, and pay them only on scarce items; and in general 
are inclined to confine purchases to immediate needs. 


The mills had expected that: 
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NOTE :—Butternut, 


cherry, 


dogwood, holly, 





lwoods. + Hardwoods Only. 


ironwood, 


lancewooa, 


Spanish 


cedar, and walnut subject to an emergency charge of 4 cents per 100 pounds. 


varload rates for 100 nds on lumber and articles taking the same rate (exclusive of Water 
tailroads quoted assume no liability as to correctness 
TO “ ‘ ! 
4 o x 
= P a 
at 2 : 
52 . : 
se 7) : 
eee -_ ® = 
z é § 
Ottawa, Rock’d, Hawkesbury, Ont... 28.5 33 33 
emestes, Geh. scvcecovsce siiae@ees C. N. R. 31.5 35 35 
Pembroke, Ont. ...... irakckanontus Cc. P. R. 33 36.5 36.5 
I Ci ccccnapheaboseaeeede 34 38 38 
i eo cccenghbuntininineaine C.N.R. 35 39 39 
Dt 2 Eh ésoveskeecebnbow ven 5 36 40.5 40.5 
Birmingham—I. C., L. & N., C. of Ga., & So... 45 44 43 
Doss —i, & TH. GE GR ccccccccccccsesoces 44.5 43 42 
Leckhart——-L.. & N., C. o& Ga... ccccccccccccces 45 44 43 
Ses GBs GE Biiiceccncesesscssdecees 45 64 43 
Montgomery—C. of Ga., L. &@ N. & A. C. L.. 45 44 43 
Snowflake, ‘Mateny & Tages —A., Ts @ 

St By GE 606000440006 s000meeseeenters ee 76 76 75.5 
Helena—Mo. P., Y. M. V., Ill. Cent........... 47 45.5 44.5 
Little Rock—Rock Island Lines, Ill. Cent...... 49 48 48 
San Francisco & Coast Group—So. Pac......... 72 72 72 
Hawley Group—Truckee Group (So. Pac.)..... 72 72 72 
Redwood Group—Eureka, Ft. Bragg Scotia, 

ere errors obeeseecees 72 72 72 
as, BP Oia 6 6.00 ttceeeeracensenseeee eee 45 44 43 
Jacksonville—A. C. L., So..... cc ccceescceees 41.5 36 35 
De Cn. Th, Bnsewedesssacceneaeuee coceece 42.5 37 36 
Pensacola—L. é Bovcccoseecs eecccecceeooonce 45 44 43 
TN, Ts 664994405 5060006008646006e0000 44.5 39 38 
Macon—C. of Ga., Ill. Cent., So.........2eeee- 41.5 36 35 
Savannah—A. 2 “Seer ineee ae 40.5 35 34 
Weperese—B. GC. danccccccccccccocveccesscocee 41.5 36 35 
Inland Empire Group (See Spokane)...... nines 
Colso-——TE. Cont, & Ble 4. ccscccsceccescocvece 43.5 41.5 40.5 
E. St. Louis—I. C., R. R., Wab., B. & O 

eet ©, BR. Wks ceca cass cexacowacceseneaces 42.5 40.5 39.5 
Evanevillo—Bie 4, 19. Cait... ccccccsodvcocsese 39.5 37.5 36.5 
Indianapolis—P. R. R. & Big 4.........ceeeees 36.5 34.5 33.5 
Louisville—B.&O., L.&N., Big 4, So. Ry..... 36.5 34.5 33.5 
Alexandria—Rock Is., So. P., {ene 49 48 48 
New Orleans—N.O.&N.E., Ill. Cent., L.@N.... 47 46 45 
Shreveport—Ill. Cent... .cccscccccccccvcccccses 49 48 48 
Menominee—Anun Arbor, C. + 2s 2. 41 39 38 
Saginaw & Bay City—P. M. Ry.........+-.---- 35 33 32 
Duluth—C. M. & St. P., D. &. S. & A......... 47 45 oe 
Twin Cities—C. M. & St. P., Soo Line........ 47 45 44 
Greenwood—C. & 7  * a eee 47 46 45 
Hattiesburg—N. O. E., M. Ill. C 47 46 45 
Jackson—A. & V., UL aw Oe Giscvecaeucees a” 46 45 
Meridian—So. Til. Cent., | ee Se Se 47 46 45 
St. Louis—P., I.C., Wab., B.&O., Big 4, So.. 42.5 40.5 39.5 
Se. EEG kcscdndbcddncowencsanbsateeen 72 72 i2 
Ee se et beeaaents beeen aanaes 39.5 34 33 
Geldsboro—A. C. L., Se. Ry. ...cccccccccccess 31.5 26 25 
i Pie Se Be. cceevncweeseeeneews 31.5 26 25 
PEE cscs ccecawauen sees tenbesesere 35 29.5 28.5 
Bernalillo—A, T. & S. FB. Ry.......--ceceeeees 68 68 67.5 
Cincinnati—B. & O., P. R. R., Big 4.........- 33.5 31.5 30.5 
Covalent? BH. E., BW. YF. Goececccccsccesece 32 29 28 
Toledo—N. Y. C., P. M. Ry., P. R. R., B. & O. 35 33 32 
DGD cad cicctabanseeebebbaadeeeues oeee 72 72 72 
Portland and associated cities............ seeeua 72 72 72 
een. ©. So. Ga, n.cccesssenesesuecewes 39 33.5 32.5 
Ce, Ge. Big Biicccncccecsvevcteasedee 38 32.5 31.5 
Chattanooga—N.C. & St. L., So., C.N.O. & T.P. 41.5 36 35 
DL, «cnescecceaeeesenunstaaeaehbeeas 41.5 36 35 
Memphis—L. & a, ob. 6 u. c.a& 8. lL. 44.5 43 42 
Nashville—N. C. & St. L., L. a&N pense seedees 42.5 41 40 
Beaumont—G. C. & &. P....ccccccccccccccess 49 ae 48 
Lynchburg—N. & W., SO... es cececeesevsces 29 26 23.5 
Norfolk—East via N.Y. P. &N., W. via CaS.. 26 23 17 
Richmond—R. F. & P., N Se iiaacapasdaness 23.5 18 15.5 
Seattle, Tacoma and associated cities........... 7 72 2 
DEED sevepuvccuanmisacaebesessensnespaes 72 72 2 
ee eM... ccrsdeantsaedetenessens 36 34 33 
Oe SF arn 31.5 28.5 26 
Perrtelh, & @...cccesscoscesees eeveses 29.5 » te 2e5 
RE OP We. nc cacccecavnanensebiande 31.5 28.5 26.5 
Milwaukee—P. M. Ry., C. @ Bt. Diecveeces 41 39 38 
Oshkosh—C. M. & St. P., A Le? oveneeoeee 43 41 40 


% Higher rates prevail on carloads of less than 50,000 pounds. 
Millwork, Shingles, 
a higher rate. 
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WESTERN RED CEDAR 








Shingles: CIF Rail 
Se Oe Oe See PO scccseesnese $4.00 $4.49 
ee ee eee See Oe, cee rentanns 4,27 4.94 
24” $1 EG 13/14 PK (3 bdls).... 4.08 4.49 
B&Btr Lumber S4S: 
Prices based on new “‘72c Rate” 
DE stedhc cendaus cedenseuduinwensencsens $48.25 
De ¢scetctaeeeenasedeeeesebswbeeeeetanven 48.25 
SD scpnvtceseerenteneeeveenaneexsdennenKe 45.25 
th tiieieetivnehtheskeveckekeeetebabewrnes 50.25 
I Lilies 5: ides avr acre nea ninal tanked pin ee~aCee 54.25 
Dt ptivensebissaweaesnkebhnetéadreee neath 59.25 
tt Dihing thei nawbobbbaeh tebe betmreaserel 67.25 
DEE 15334020000 tesekecneeeen ae memnsaekanes 54.00 
REE ong. cra dean aaerarh rates 51.00 
ON a a cad ie ee ie are eae einai 56.00 
DUE. its cc dandia eine bbb ededaakeeweneeeeees 60.00 
ED ekiicives CADET RRe Reba ks easel 65.00 
DEE 445%6sbba0d RA Oma enhanc ewe ens 73.00 
RED CYPRESS 
Rough. F. O. B. New York 
First and Seconds, i seantenenveceeens $68.00 
1 ere 75.00 
Ke " ee 86.00 
5 " * SE nbnescancceaces 102.00 
Be SE 6s venbeeaewen 127.50 
3 inches 127.50 
Sein 1 hie ieebvvecennbecasewanndsaede ’ 
“ 1% inches " 
7 14 inches ‘ 
= DD Vehecearcnuebebeceenee bane J 
- 2% inches . 
Mi pptendiwapaaeiadencnentee J 
© BEE. cccwcces i 
No. 1 Shop, 1 inch A 
No. 3 Sieop, 154 Mehew occ ccccccccccccccses 52.00 
No. 1 Shop, 1% inches ...... ‘tin eukaieie 62.00 
i 2 ee rE setacandederesianwaaeas 64.75 
i 2 EE vccscneerecesew ewes 83.00 
No. 1 Shop, 3 inches ..........-. ic akc adh 83.00 
ee: Bs SP OE  inenewieiederennedeevs 91.00 
CYPRESS SHINGLES 
2 § § errr Try Te $7.70 
Te ¢  } OS ae oro ee 6.10 
WALNUT 
Oe Sh ie Oe OU vcacusessconvanesses $155.00 
et is Se  ¢. ccesansancaeeusbie 165.00 
ie De OE GE ctccncetronnsconrees 170.00 
S/S ten 166 GRE BRAS” ccccccccessccccosese 180.00 
4/4 in., 1s & 2s—1 face—6 to 9%” wide 130.00 
5/4 in., Is & 2s—1 face—6 to 94%” wide 135.00 
6/4 in., ls & 2s—1 face—6 to 9%” wide 140.00 
8/4 in., Is & 2s—1 face—6 to 9%” wide 150.00 
4/4 in. Selects ...... 125.00 
5/4 in. Selects 130.00 
6/4 in, Selects 135.00 
8/4 in. Selects ... 145.00 
4/4 in., No.1 Com 80.00 
5/4 in., No. 1 C n ae 92.00 
6/4 in., No. 1 Common Rcheeth 6dbeeebsureks 100.00 
8/4 in., No. 1 Common ...... 115.00 
4/4 in., No. 2 Common ..... * §9.00 
5/4 in., 2 CE os ames ue tha es ourdéeas 64.00 
6/4 in., No. 2 Common . cnn whee 64.00 
i, es I CEE. 5 06-000 4c ba Shear caves 69.00 
“ FAS, widths 10” and up, add $25.00. 
HARDWOOD SQUARES 
Poplar 
so Se rere $130.00 
et Me . seancranenewa ee bik ea 140.00 
ee. Pe Ble ckeccnnsenet000eeeee6oeesee 150.00 
ie. it Mivnsasbdbensenbnseeeeoesecesie 170.00 
oo oe SS eee pbeseeenenesess 200.00 
Se Gl GD Div ececeennescucesceseevcesees 215.00 
Birch and Maple 
i BOGE SR. cavctcastues ber eatcscoeses $130.00 
i. DP i .cteekwaccebessesteetsdont 140.00 
eee | Teen 150.00 
a Sn ens sebedeanewewnenieeetes 155.00 
- fl F eg per 175.00 
BO eee 200.00 
Se Oe Ge A dudnncccscesensnunsceosces 220.00 


MAHOGANY AND CEDAR LOGS 
The prices are in cents per foot, f.o.b. New York, 


uccording to Scribner-Doyle rule. Round logs, Cuban, 
subject to one-fifth rule. Duty free. 
Mahogany Cedar 
Mexican (lLeguna)....... 10—12 S- ) 
Mexican (other ports).. s—10 8- 
Honduras aid eta deed 9—11 8 , 
PE cicatecn obwabaddiewes ; 9—11 fi x 
Peru ... s—10 7— 8 
Costa Rica 8—10 7— 8 
Nicaragua am enieten 8—10 s— 9 
Cuban . 10—12 9—11 
Pn nct« enéidannmed anime 10—13 oaks 
* Measured under Liverpool Sales Measure—25% 
less than contents. 
BALTIMORE 
YELLOW PINE DIMENSION 
Merchantable 1905 
Steamer Delivery 
ee EF ee oe eee eee $35.00 
Dt ao scPeceseedien eubseetecnendins 35.00 
37.50 
45.00 
45.00 
55.00 
55.00 
67.50 
65.00 





For ordinary lengths, 10 to 20 ft. 
Each 2 feet additional add $1.00. 
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BOSTON 


RAIL SHIPMENT SPRUCE (EASTERN) 
Spruce Dimension 





£2 2 One & Mis esenens ewe $33.00 
2 4 Of EY See reet pe een 33.0 
OBS ccceccocece 33. 
OES soccecoeesacsrees . $32.00 to 35.00 
EO pbcseseckuesereusanseoes 37.00 to 40.00 
> gee eer 38.00 to 41.00 
BE OOS vcdkncecitcedsesrascees 32.00 to 34.00 
DI skbeaedcoseenneenseeeeeenaed . 32.00to 34.00 
GRE, SBS cccccvsescces ieee 34.00 
Spruce Random $29.00 to $30.00 
SS 2 eer ee ere : . 
3 : 6, 2 4 T atcpepeseadnenankamnes 30.00 to +4 
POR err Wy 
i. Oe a ld he a ae a maa 36.00 to 38.00 
1 x 2 Furring P.1.S. & bid...... .-- 26.75 to 30.00 
SPRUCE LATH 
id siheeeneeetnntwanesesenen $ 5.10 
ee Semoeeinee terete ear He 
HARDWOODS 


Southern White » ~ ls and 2s. i - $65.00 to $69.50 
Whi . s 
“ao woes cxboteee 74.50 to 7748 


White’ Ash, 2-in.. i is ‘and 2s 2s i 
White Ash, 2% in., 1s and 28 95.50 to 102.00 
White Ash, 3-in., 1s and 2s 100.50 to 107.00 
White Ash, 4-in., 1s -— = 120.50 
White Ash, 1-in., commo 54.50 
White Ash, 1%”, im”, 57.50 to 65.00 
Oak, White 1-in., % 3 oe 101.00 to 120.00 
White, 1%, and 
d Oak, oo on aaa «++ 116,00 to 138.00 
awit l-in., common 
oat Oe maa RES EE 
Plai: Oak, 1-in., ist and 2ds \ d 
Plain Oak. te ls and 2s eked) 82.00 to 101.00 







eee. eee 


1%-1%-in., ls and 2s 
Plain Oak. = now inion ah aioe sn anita 92.00 to 111.00 
Plain O 2-in., ls and 2s (White) 113.00 to 126.00 
Plain Oak, 1-in., com. & sel. (Red) 61.00 to 62.50 
Plain Oak, 1 in., C. & Sel. (White) .. 3.50 to 67.00 
SHINGLES 
White Cedar, extras (per square).....------+++ $3.50 
White Cedar, clears (per square).... ' 3.05 
Second clears (per square).......-. 2.60 
Clear wall (per square)........--+eeeeeeeeees 2.45 
YELLOW PINE DIMENSION 
Merchantable—1905. 
Steamer Deliveries F. O. B. Boston 
3x4 to 4x4—20 feet and under......--+eeeees $38.00 
3x6 to 6x6—20 feet and under.......-+.++++- 38.00 
3x8, 4x8, 6x8, 8x8—20 feet and under........ 38.00 
SutiuonDG fact GN UNMET. ccc cccccccccvecess 44.00 
10x10—20 feet and under.........ceececeeees 44.00 
3x12—20 feet and under......sccccccccccvece 54.00 
120iD—- 3 feet and URGE. .cccccccveccosceses 53.00 
3x14-——-20 feet and UMdEr.. cccccccccccccsccces 62.00 
14x14—20 feet and under.......--eeeeeeerees 60.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet add $2.00. 





PHILADELPHIA 


W. VA. SPRUCE—MERCHANTABLE 


F. O. B. Philadelphia. 
50c. less than New York. 


YELLOW PINE DIMENSION 


Merchantable—1905 
Steamer Deliveries 
2x4, 3x4, 4x4 ... $35.00 DEES «0 $53.00 
fe oe 35.00 BARES coccss . 52,00 
4x6 to 8x8 ..... 35.00 ae : 58.00 
BEND cpneneewres 42BG 1 3464 coccicescs 58.00 
ere 42.00 | 
Length 22 to 24 feet, add $ 
Each 2 feet additional, add 3? 50 he 32 feet. 
Each 1 foot over 32 feet add $1.0 
YELLOW PINE (SHORT LEAF) 
NO. 2 COMMON 
C6 @ sicccanans CIES Tf OBES cece sccuve $32.50 
28 « See 2 ED vp ecceswncs 26.50 
4x10 ........ Sky peer 28.50 
SS & ckhewenews 25.00 UE saevsvsvnws 32.50 
BNO wcnekvetes 27.00 | 
CYPRESS 
Rough. F.O.B. Philadelphia 
Pied cee Bee, 3 SR. ccveccvenesvanves $66.00 
- eee re 73.00 
= - - (5 OO aaa re 84.00 
. - EE Sccnsdeuweweenwe 100.00 
: “ o Se ES wewaeneeseeens 125.50 
= - PE > ccmkebaccamnwd 125.50 
> ‘as a PEE suveeetcawsacnad 130.00 
eS OR ee ted eueinnvebeexacinene 58.00 
ces UTI aa cig aret dca’: ie me Wea ait 66.00 
“ EE snc ii bine oda hannw seks 66.00 
" 3 | ahaa Pree 70.00 
“ ak oe ie‘ Gc Grek Conin is ania ae 91.00 
ed I, ein oka aaa ealud ameaimoned 91.00 
. ib’. La odes ekauiae ead amas 100.00 
c's? "2 Sa a 45.00 
ONO ee ee 50.00 
ee eee 60.00 
1 a sk ni of paeichemene ite -62.75 
Se es OP EE Dir ccacessszceonvecees 81.00 
SF Yi a eee 89.00 
ee ee ED ev vansiecauwenveses 81.00 





ASH 

Be, D6 OO8 Biiecdcivsicecivscevce $61.00 to 

6 Ge, Oe, Be Oe B..o00seccecee 67.00 ‘oan 
10-4, 12-4, Is and 25.........0.0.08 95.00 to 110 
4-4 Common ...... eveccccccccecces 00 to 52.09 
i ee SEO ccccsncoesvnesne $5 50 to 60.09 
CO Ge edcccacesscccnsisceves 55.00 to 62,59 

CHESTNUT 

i BN OE OG iii 00640 ek ec enaene $70.00 t 

i EEE Bes cersctsescenees 76.50 to tiny 
4-4 Common & Sel........-c-ccccee 52.50 to 60.09 
5-4, 6-4 Common. .....00scccccccer 57.00 to 62.09 
BQ, BHU WOME ec ccccccccceces 35.00 to 37.09 
Sh, Ge BS Gs ccc cccscccaces 23.00 to 25.09 


OAK, QUARTERED WHITE 


10 ONG Micccsscecsccosevesve 105.00 t 
*‘hieker, Tt 3 eee ° ¥190:00 to ue 
4-4, No. 1 Com. & Sel... .ccccces 75.00 to 80.09 


OAK, PLAIN WHITE 
ef een 








90.00 to 
5/4-6/4-8/4, 1s and 2s........-..00. : 95.00 to AY 
SG, Wes b Com, B Behn cescccscvcs 56.00 to 60,00 
5-4, 6-4, No. 1 Com. & Sel......... 62.00 to 65.09 
S46, Ne. 3 Com. & Bel... .cccccccee 81.00 to 90,09 
4-4, No. 2 Common......-.cccccess 37.00 to 40.00 

POPLAR 
4-4, 1s and 2s..... credbakethawes $85.00 to 
5-4 and 6-4, 1s and 2s.............. 95.00 to ok 
_, = 2 peepee 105.00 to 110.08 
__ Sg |” “geen eeoeaaeaaets 58.00 to 60.00 
5-4, 6-4, 0-4, SEpe..ccccccccccccere 70.00 to 85,09 
et BED ctdwceeébaresdvonseanas 48.00 to 55.00 
4-4 No. 2-A Common.............. 35.00 to 40.09 
CINCINNATI 

WHITE ASH (Appalachian) 
ee ee 
ee Ec cccwnbeenebewse wane 
gO | ERIE 
 £ LO 8 | Sea Me. waeiate 
4/4 Common and Selects......... 2.00.00 ceceess 
5/4 Common and Selects.......... ..... 
8/4 Common and Selects.......... 2250.00 ceeeees 
Oe I Be Riv nkccccccvacs raise 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 No. 2 Common... ..... —.....,, 


BASSWOOD (APPALACHIAN) 


ica oa wae baie 
5/4, GIG, Ie6 Geb BOs... cccccvcece 
4/4 Common and Selects.......... 
5/4, 6/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel....... 
4/4 No. 2 Common............0e- 
5/4 and 6/4 No. 2 Common....... 
SFO Tes. BD CRN soc ccecccccercs 


PLAIN RED GUM 


Oe SO Bs enavtenisannnden 
4/4 No. 1 Common and Selects... 


PLAIN RED OAK (APPALACHIAN) 


as eanicakes 
5/4 & 6/4 1st and 2ds............ 
sak CO 3 =e ee 
4/4 Common and Selects 

5/4 & 6/4 Common and Selects.... 
8/4 Common and Selects.......... 
1S Be © GIR kcisccesccecs 
5/4 and 6/4 No. 2 Common....... 
2. Sf eee 





PLAIN WHITE OAK (APPALACHIAN) 


Pe Rais te eins aeuien 
5/4 & 6/4 Ist end a sn tadiaaaiets 
ff ¥ & ees 
4/4 No. 1 omen and Select.. 

5/4 & 6/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel...... 
8/4 No. 1 Common and Selects. . 

GFE Tee, B CHR co 6ctccscccees 
5/4 and 6/4 No. 2 Common...... 
8/4 No. Gc andcenscewes 


OAK. QTD. WHITE (APPALACHIAN) 


Pe Te OR Binsitcudcesasesdccas secon 
4, 6/4 & 8/4 1st and 2ds...... 
4/4 No. 1 Common and Selects... 


YELLOW POPLAR (APPALACHIAN) 


% in. Ist and 2ds............+00. 

i 2 i Ma /tidaeneenawade “saves 

14: 1% os &. Ist and 2ds...... «.++- 

i: SE cnnneteiaeee a pikae on 

si 6/4 & a/4 Pits :-cesadeceuces 
. No. 1 Common and Selects. 

5/4, 6/4, & 8/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. 
. No. Common, Acserssc+s- 

ba 6/4, 8/4 Common, A........ 


eocver? 





eevee 
eoeeeet 












Clear Otd 
Select ‘Ot 
Clear Qtd 
Select Qt 
Clear 
Select P. 
No. 1 Cot 
Clear P. ¢ 
Select 

No. 1 Cor 
No. 2 Cot 


MA 


Grade 
ist Grade. 
2d Grade. 
id Grade. 


Grade 
ist Grade. 
2d Grade. 
3d Grade. 


M 
ist Grade 
ands & | 
2nd Grad 
rd Grade 


2x3” and 


2x6” 2.0 

“ 

“ 

a” 

“ 

“ 
1x10” 
3x12” 
3x4” to 


For Len 


Mer 








OAK FLOORING 
25/32 Oak, 2% 


red oak flooring 


No. 1 Common i a eee ees 


Select P. S. red oak DS on hae viads eee sees 


25/32x2” 


2d Grade.....-- 58.25 


MAPLE FLOORING 


ixl”—Rough or S1S 


ne 10 to 16 SIS (% 
"SiS (iz 16”) 
mee €13/706")..... 





np oh paar ea aE 
ngths add $1.00. 


white oak flooring..........+++++- $93.00 
white oak flooring.............-- 66.00 
(| Seeeeeseear 
S. whate oak Geers. ......-sccceee 66.00 
. 3. white oak flooring.............. 56.00 
50.00 
ee err rrr 62.00 
. yoy 54.00 
OC Spee ee eee 48.00 
5S. red and white.......... 38.00 

> FLOORING (MATCHED) 
25/32x2%4" 25/32x3% 
Face Face 
$73.25 $66.75 
65.25 62.25 
53.25 55.25 
2%" 33/32x3%” 3x2” 
Face Face 
$79.75 $51.00 
72.75 44.00 

52.75 

(JOINTED) 
1x3% 5/4x3¥% 
Ist Grade. ccc ccccccsereseces $71.75 $83.75 
67.75 73.75 
athe dil 64.75 73.75 
53.75 52.75 


SPRUCE (WEST VIRGINIA) 

Merchantable Grade 
10—12— 14’ 
16’ 





18— 20’ 
10—12-—-14’ 
16’ 
18—20’ . 
10—12—14’ 
16’ 
18—20’ ... 
10—12—14’ 
16’ 
OE COO 42.50 
ee | Meer rrer rrr Tee 45.50 
BE a hicacinty mish mace hile 47.50 
aE én esescsneneee 49.50 
10—19—14" .ccccccccevees 40.50 
ae 42.50 
SME dkcavecnenecar 44.50 
Bi BNE ncctcccvescewes 41.50 
OD dimekeenateewee 43.50 
SRO ciecesiaocdeus 45.50 
MTT Tee 47.50 
. tcp aneeee wees 49.50 
SE eswietewedeane 51.50 
BOARDS 
RR ot See RN aT Ee $38.50 
ey SS OE DO vc ccancsvsecnswenende 40.50 
1x3” and 1x4”—Rough—10’-16’ ............. 40.50 
8”—Rough—10’-14’ ............- 41.50 
8”—Rough— Se tstaneewnwnde 43.50 
ee, re 43.50 
DE tae etn pie amen 45.50 
Bee BE. ccncecicvees 48.50 
Rough— a ssvdenveveeees 50.50 
PLANK 
5/4 & 6/4—6 & 8”—Rgh.—10—12—14’ ..... $43.50 
16—18—20’ ..... 45.50 
i 10—12—14’ ..... 45.50 
16—18—20" ..... 47.50 
= 10—12—14’ ..... 50.50 
16—18—20’ ..... 52.50 


For Lengths over 20’ Add $1.00 Per M. for every 2’. 


CANADA SPRUCE 
Merchantable Rough. F. O. B. 


New York. 
Straight Cars Only. 


8 to 16 Feet Random Lengths. 


40. 00 
42.08 
29.00 
30.00 
30.00 
48.00 
36.00 
42.00 
34.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
for dressed deduct 25c. 

For specified lengths 


ree SPRUCE 
Fed (by vessel) $3.50 to $3.75 
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YELLOW PINE DIMENSION— 
Merchantable 1905 
Steamer Delivery 


ee SE BARS zc asec dencs aes Tk Rema t hehe $36.00 
Se epee eee ere Teer ee Ce Tt 36.00 
ag =” er eee 37.C0 
a ee A rere ee eres ere 42.00 
a AS eee RS eke eer cen ee 43.00 
DE disc cndactewtinw seven eherbasaiiaemecne 53.00 
I arc: 0a heete acl sw tn Seen to nen 58.00 
a ee ee er ee eee ee ee 65.00 
RONDE. bases cs} oessnceterneetsese vaaeeveeewves 63.00 


Lengths 22 and 24 feet add $2.00. 
Each 2 feet additional add $1.00 up to 32 feet. 


RAILROAD TIES—YELLOW PINE 


F. O. B. New York 


Heart Grade Sap Grade 


7x9x8'6” Paes eye $1.30 i RE RA 

; rn . 20 TR, 6e's.esas ne a 
| QI estcnssex -90 

YELLOW PINE (SHORT LEAF) 

© @: gas cx ences See 6 OS Be nce vecoces $34.50 

SBD sevscccase 28.50 | -s Sear 28.50 

ee ees bsesees 31.50 gs Bee ee ee 30.50 

eee 28.50 3 2a 34.50 

© Se wisn ves ao eo 30.50 


The above prices are for ordinesy lengths 10 to 20 
feet; 22 to 24 feet long add $2. 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING 
F. O. 2- New York (Rail) 


25/32x2% Face, B & Btr. Heart Rift.$90.00 to = 00 
25 /32x25% Face, 2 "3. eee 0.00 
25/32n2% Face, B & Btr. Flat......ccccsees 4600 
25/32x2% No. 1 Eis Be HUE bécaresnsnes 43.00 
15/32x2¥% No. 2 Com., Sap Flat Droppings. 33.50 
WHITE PINE 
(Pinus Strobus) 
Delivered N. Y. Rate of Freight 

C Sel. D Sel. 

Sf ares rere ree Tee $64.00 $54.00 
SR eee rae 69.00 59.00 
DM sbchwendeaneesecuuseueuen 69.00 59.00 
RM ck. nce acd acataesaince aaiabaia eal Hey 00 64.00 
eee 4.00 84.00 
Bef & Btr. add $3.00. For B & Btr. add $15 to 

el. 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Com m Com. 

, 2 pesca anevada eeek $47.00 $43.00 $31.00 
aS eee 50.00 42.00 35.00 
Sf Se eee ene 59.00 42.00 36.00 
| = $a8H5eeeeeeeoeneces 57.00 44.00 39.00 
ere rrr ere Te 00 00 00 


70. 54. 41. 
Fo 5/4-6/4 & 8/4 No. 1 Com. add $10.00, No. 2 
Com. add $6.00, No. 3 Com. add $4.50. 


OFS Te I on on 056666000 bd esa0deeeer $44.00 
Le tS SR ree 80.00 
SFE FE i crisenebtinesanseakes vanes 85.00 
5/4 and 6/4, a. 2 Sere rere rr 61.00 
8/4, No. 2 Shop Perr eee eT TeeT TTT CTT eT 68.00 
5/4 and 6/4, No. D Pia +ibateraen ee neon 45.00 
R74, No. 3 Shop cma se seue EE, Pe ee 49.00 


IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Prices Based on 72 cent Rail Rate 
Choice Quality Ys =?’ Sterling Shantord 
No.1 (No.2 (No.: 


(Cc Sel.) (D Sel.) oe Com.) as 
1x4” ...... $63.75 $49.00 $50.50 $44.50 $35.75 
en 68.75 53. 7s 50.50 42.75 36.75 
Me Gc aaadc 68.75 56.00 50.50 43.75 36.75 
i 75.00 61.00 57.50 43.75 36.75 
Pe gaan 105.50 84.25 78.75 53.50 40.75 
1x13”& wdr. 105.50 84.25 83.75 63.50 44.75 
5&6/4x4"” & 

Wider .. 87.00 67.75 


8/4x4”"&wdr. 95.25 75.25 


For rough 4/4 Selects. add $1.50; Commons add 
$2.50; for rough 5/4&Thicker Selects add $1.00, for 
rough 5/4&Thicker Commons add $2.00. 

“or 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 No. 1 Common add to price of 
4/4 $11.00: No. 2 Common $9.00. 
For 5/4, 6/4 & 8/4 No. 3 Common 
4/4 $5.00. 


INLAND EMPIRE PONDEROSA PINE 


Prices based on new ‘72c Rate” 


Random Lengths permitting in Selects 5% 
and 15% odd in 


add to pr 


under 8’ 
Comme 6’ and Irg. all even. 
>Sel. DSel. No.2 No.3 


rom Com 
ee $56.50 $44.25 $41.25 $33.25 
a a a eee 59.00 46.75 40.25 34.25 
BE nies ica acelota Wee 61.50 49.25 37.75 34.25 
SE vaawar ei.chaw RAK 64.00 52.75 37.75 34.25 
DE Seaideasesnewse 84.50 68.25 42.25 34.75 
DO i ee 84.50 68.25 46.50 37.75 
SIERO Be WERicccvcees 70.00 56.75 “oe - 
6/456 & Whence ssce. 70.00 53.75 ees 
Bevel Siding ps 6” 
8 ep Mi ihacenkaueans bam $27.75 $30.25 
en wn eenns ONS e eked eT ee oe 36.2° 28.75 
Te ee ee ey eee Tee 75 26.25 


D t 

Specified Lengths—Selects 4/4, iosia® add $2.00; 16’ 

add $5.00; 5/4 and thicker 16’ & shorter add $5. 00. 

CALIFORNIA PONDEROSA PINE 

These prices are based on the new “72c Rate” 

Random Lets. No.1&Z C D No.3 No.1 
6 to 16’ Clear Select Select Clear Shop 

4/4x6 & wdr. $28 $70.00 $67.00 $54.75 $44.00 $36.75 


5/4x6 & wdr. S2S 73.00 70.00 56.75 57.00 48.25 
6/4x6 & wdr. S28 73.00 70.00 53.75 57.00 47.25 
8/4x6 & wdr. S2S 79.25 75.25 61.25 66.25 54.75 
10/4x6 & wdr. S2S 104.25 96.00 77.50 82.25 66.50 
12/4x6 & wdr. S2S 108.75 100.25 &1.75 86.75 71.00 


16/4x6 & wdr. S2S 117.25 109.00 95.50 


79.75 








November 1, 






CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
These prices are based on the new “‘72c Rate” 
D No.3 Nol 


$82.50 $67.50 $47.50 $... 
77.50 67.00 64.50 5 
74.50 61.00 63.50 
87.50 75.50 79.50 
107.50 94.50 101.50 
114.50 101.50 106.50 
124.50 111.50 116.50 


Rough $1.00 less. 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


These prices are based on the new ‘72c Rate” 
east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, including 


Dry Stock, Dressed. 


“KKK MK K 


* Shop Common—Rough—Mixed widths 6 to 12”, 


Stand. s/s Blvd. Std. Bungalow Bevel Siding 
r 


— 10 ~ anaed ome 


DOUGLAS pa. = WATER 


Common not over 15 = cent No, 2—SisiE 


or S4S % inch off. C. New bene Harbor. 


wm 


uw 


DONS WH Wh 
wmoNUAr | 
Do dO be BS bt 
NNNNO 


Hug uno 


bh bo bo dO NO by 
ooo 


bo bo to i by 


COODAAWA DA AWWWWWw 


CLEAR V. G. FIR FLOORING 
*, New York Harbor 


ui me 


G. FIR FLOORING 
- New York Harbor 


CLEAR FIR CEILING DB2Ss 
- New York Harbor 


CLEAR FIR NOVELTY SIDING 
C. I. F. New York Harbor 


FIR STEPPING S3S & 


n 


uw 


RED CEDAR 


Price based on new 
F. O. B. New York Rail Rate. 


66.5 
thousand less if 35,000 “ 


Aer NN 
—t SN ENON NS OS 
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taken by 
manufacture, average width, length 
NEW YORK 
ASH WHITE 
Appalachian Southern 
oe errr $70.00 $65.5 
De DD epneencecoscenseens 75.00 73.50 
Ge Be <‘vesetrentvenaasnaas 80.00 78.50 
DEMME. esdnbessdunecebabace 85.00 86.50 
DEMME wccenccendssewad eed 110.00 96.50 
fs | eae 115.00 106.50 
DEE. «sadecksndueunduene 130.00 126.50 
4/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 53.00 53.50 
5/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 55.00 56.50 
6/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 58.00 58.50 
8/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 60.00 63.50 
ee ek ee eeedcese wears 41.50 35.50 
8 OE ES RS inte 38.51 
2 2 a er, vextengenenas 38.50 
a eK Oe GOs caanwesendcien 40.50 
BASSWOOD 
Appalachian Southern 
PE secaanyeddnadoonnet $63.00 $62.50 
5/4 FAS 65.00 67.54 
Se Mee. -citeauevnnadeos 65.00 67.50 
DM senses awebatnnvers 70.00 77.50 
0/4 FAS on eae hie ee eee oases 
4/4 N ge a ih ceneke 50.00 42.5¢ 
5/4 No. 1 C a, neared 52.00 47.5 
6/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 52.00 47.50 
8/4 No. 1 Cor & Sel. ... 5.00 7.50 
4/4 No. 2 Cor 35.00 34.5! 
5/4 No. 2 C 38. 
6/4 Co 32 
2/4 2¢ , 47 
BEECH 
4/4 t ea aw . $62 $65 
5/4, 6/4 2 67.¢ 
4/4 N Com. & Sel. . 7 50. 
5/4 and 6/4 No. S Com. & Sel... ceos 53.0 
8/4 N Ce res 56.( 
See Bk a. sheiedennennenteees 38.0 
5/4, 6/4 and “3/4 No. 2 Com 40.00 to 45.0¢ 
BIRCH 
4 { 
{ 
WHITE CEDAR (Juniper) 
3oat Board 
Flit Sawn wit! Re nd | e 
8 to 6 to 1 C over 
t le 6 tk ‘ ove 
22 to 2 6 to I rover 
a ene 140.0 
nd 6/4 add $5.00 to above prices. 
Rur from small sound knots + ea 
CHERRY 
n n 
} , ' 40 ¢ 
+ & N ( t X Se a5. 
su N ( Se Ss 
+1 N ( 42 
; al N Cor ; $5.0 6 
‘ CHESTNUT 
BU MNEEE -vavtakdsss Guede denn: Mabadesiaans $82.06 
ieee tae ae ent hee eaten 90.00 
6/4 FAS Ried tkbeeedae nharaesebadanhoene 92.0( 
8/4 FAS Kidipaeenewesteiidbdekwatdes a 00.00 
4/4 No. oN 7” SR RA Ree: 65.00 
ff SS 2S 3 peeves 70.00 
Ge ae, 2 Bs Oe den dvcbelvatuecsceaes 70.06 
i ee FO ao a sere winin wic an muni oie 75.00 
PU IY a a 36.00 
GUM, PLAIN (RED 
l’s&2’s No.1Cé&S 
See ee $67. 52.00 
tt sp icensheetdeuetatetonees 72.50 57.50 
Ss dh ea ee oan gunn ® see oes 72.50 57.50 
8/4 76.00 63.06 


mill men as a basis price for stock f.o.b. at the mills. 
and dryness. 


The quotations given in this Section are the Wholesale Selling Prices 
to the Retail Trade on Well Manufactured and graded stock. 
are as nearly correct as a thorough knowledge of each market can 
make them, and in no wise should be construed as pertaining to the 
market price of any lumber which does not come up to the inspec- 
present obtaining in the respective markets quoted, 


They 


Neither should they be 
Prices vary according to 


GUM, QUARTERED (RED) 

l’s&2’s No.1C&S 

Ge iksensceheaenedesassaneces $69.00 $52.00 

BPE saneaneneusbiaesssaxeeeus 73.50 57.50 

Ge scbenseacsbdintecensueonds 73.50 57.50 

Te kewesccnecmdanandedoddn 76.00 63.00 

AFRICAN MAHOGANY LUMBER 

First & No. 1 No. 2 
: Seconds Common Common 
BE OR <cccscccstcesdese $106.00 $86.00 $64.00 
We Me cccccccccccccscee 119.0 95.00 68.00 
FEM. cccccccccccevccces 132.00 104.00 73.00 
2 Geer 145.00 113.00 77.00 
, Sear 170.00 130.00 85.00 
EE) wiacwadiireten eaters anated 175.00 135.00 90.00 
Se terevedsedteteaena 180.00 140.00 95.00 
PT sceennedwetedennael 185.00 145.00 100.00 
PT éessntneonedndsene 195.00 155.00 110.00 
ee asaeeeesvasensewes 205.00 165.00 120.00 
De cvatnectovesdeecne 220.00 180.00 135.00 

SHORTS 

First & No. 1 
Seconds Common 
Ce . astcnsenieabocnasaeanabads $69.00 $47.00 
7  xeathedeerniedmebnwanse%eo 82.0 56.00 
De <~wntcnmenendsenenenwebes tun 110.00 75.00 
DOE, isankeyaniaddwadeadsehekh 120.00 80.00 
ee See re er 125.00 85.00 
a: she enddoubarsdesatewaanet 135.00 95.00 
De s0tchasaeaveeeeieeeeanesnes 145.00 105.00 
ME dvd pieabatuwededewihaleceres 155.00 115.00 
BIS  iscudovesevesssencavceseees 170.00 130.00 

MEXICAN MAHOGANY 

First & No. 1 No. 2 
Seconds Common Common 
Re - EM sacteenaensdene $116.00 $96.00 $79.00 
i MD ssckvdneeneaes 131.00 107.00 86.00 
B inch .....ccccseves 146.00 118.00 94.00 
+ in Pe a6cevetenanmee 161.00 129.00 101.00 
ere 190.00 150.00 115.00 
7 eee 195.00 155.00 120.00 
GPS SN: ssccnseveeccen 200.00 160.00 125.00 
OS ees 210.00 170.00 135.00 
ot eee 220.00 180.00 145.00 
i  cnicchdede bees 230.00 190.00 155.00 
Se CEN ncsncevenbenes 245.00 205.00 170.00 

SHORTS 

First & No. 1 
Seconds Common 
SEE. i cnmnddvarablacneenieee wanes $72.00 $53.00 
[> wv prcebesannsaaascebetadeeas 86.00 64.00 
DOD sernecinenkbeenetbeteienewes 115.00 85.00 
DE cavecedebectsnidhwekwsacwand 125.00 90.00 
DE anvcrcvacvebenbasiaeekuaseces 130.00 95.00 
Pe oecneseesbdenbensbnnescoseas 140.00 105.00 
DS ciheneeerentédudtonesetesvess 150.00 115.00 
BOP ceaneweskeetecdkeeedeeacewrns 160.00 125.00 
GFE .iccccestendanstiarienniwtee 175.00 140.00 

PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 
Grades clear of needle or other worm holes 
Dk, Wie cnesadedaorecavoeaseund $120.00 to $125.00 
en a oe Mi ceseeaenneeee 125.00 to 130.00 
, ie SS) eee 130.00 to 140.00 
CS SR eae 90.00 to 100.00 
1%, 1%, 2 in. No. 1 Common...... 100.00 to 105.00 
2%, 3, 4 in. No. 1 Common........ 105.00 to 115.00 
MAPLE (HARD) 
CF Pee: éridewavneecddskseswtes $76.00 to $80.00 
lS. | 2a Hanae 81.00 to 85.00 
eres $3.00 to 87.00 
fs! ee | re 90.00 
Ro! eee 110.00 
te: ccceeanebneehedmews-esie 125.00 
EE: ace thee kh bane ea eink Oi 135.00 to 140.00 
Sra ee. 3 Ga, & BE. ccccwsccscs 57.00 
Se Pe Os Oe is eccnadesoes 60.00 to 65.00 
ce. & i | tO eae 62.00 to 65.00 
8/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel........ 67.00 to 70.00 
0/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel.. 75.00 to 80.00 
‘4 No. 1 Com. & Sel.. 95.00 
/4 No. 1 Com. & Se! 110.00 
4/4 No. 2 Con Sa 38.00to 40.00 
5/4 No. 2 Cor 44.00 to 45.00 
rr ne oe Gina ork er 44.00 to 45.00 
#/4 No. 2 Com 47.00 to 50.00 
an 


OAK (PLAIN RED) 


-\ypyaiacnian Soy 
eee $82.00 van 
5/4 FAS wcccccccscccccecces 87.00 77.50 
6/4 FAS .ccccccccccccvscccs 90.00 82.50 
DIE snécestaneewenasame 105.00 92.50 
DD. cKccnsaawnceawsoawe 113.00 | 
SEE, cicadediadeaeesmehan 145.00 123.00 | 
eae 5 eas 148.00 | 
4/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 55.00 58.00 | 
5/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 60.00 05.09 | 
6/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 60.00 04.00 | 
8/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 70.00 76.00 
10/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 80.00 81.00 
12/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... one 86.00 
16/4 No, 1 Com. & Sel. ...... wala 106.00 
2 SE 47.00 46.00 
Sr CE chewkcknwesen 49.00 49.00 
cp Ne fee: 50.00 49.00 
Sk: NS, iniccnwaeiedinwacll 55.00 51.00 

OAK (PLAIN WHITE) 

Appalachian Southern 
I. sn veirnveiesiadine $96.00 $80.50 
OF | Re re 105.00 87.00 
RE dn conivg¢embendanena 108.00 92.00 
DE tcc cewheknudes owed 120.00 102.00 
SED botvicenveesarssans wae 131.00 
of) or — 141.00 
4/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 65.00 60.50 
5/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 70.00 67.00 | 
6/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 72.00 71.00 | 
8/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... 75.00 80.00 
10/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel ae: 89.00 
12/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel. ...... ee 99.00 | 
ke eee 48.00 47.00 | 
5/4 No. 2 Com. |............ 52.00 51.00 | 
OF0 Wee, BOOM, cisccwnecisawes 53.00 51.00 | 
2. @ gf See 55.00 54.00 

OAK, QUARTERED, WHITE 

Appalachian Southern 
CPR siarckenceneadoeeens $135.00 $98.50 
MY inihukesoeseseeane 145.00 106.50 
CEE ncbrwndssusaneanawns 145.00 113.50 
DE ntwensdueawenwonwsan 150.00 125.00 
4/4 No. 1 Com. & Sel 87.00 78.50 

Cheer Paes SArins .ccseccccvcse 80.50 
POPLAR YELLOW (ROUGH) 

Appalachian Southern 
rere $73.50 58.50 
8) ear area faites 65.00 

i: eer 91.00 77.00 
| eee 97.00 82.00 
2 See 97.00 82.00 
DEE. on ccnedeindacueaaes 110.00 92.00 
BED La cotneasdneteoceaee 61.00 oe 
ae eee 74.00 
5/8 No. 1 (¢ & Selects.... 49.4 sees 
4/4 No. 1 Com. & Selects.... 51.00 48.50 
ee ee ee, GM cv ceaanna ys 36.50 37.56 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE—KILN DRIED 
F. O. Care at New York 
Dressed 3 or 4 sides B&Btr. 21Com. $1 Box 
Ed " 1, ” 15 | S74. 
$ Fx 73 
x/4 x >A 
iF z = 
4 x 0 1/3 
j i ( 2.75 
: . ny 335 
/4x Or 8.0 ’5 
3/4 Eds 00 
8/4 x 1.00 Out 
~ j x “ 7 tH) AL 
8/4 x i 70.0 52.00 { 
Ss , x iz f 
4/4 Box Bark Strips, rou $15.0 
4/4 B & Btr. Bark Strip- tw 36.00 
$/4 No. 2 Box, rough, Edxc 23.0 
8” No. 2 Box, rougl 25.00 
10” No. 2 Box, roug! 26.0 
12” No. 2 Box, rougl 30.00 
B& Bt 31 Com. 32 Com 
1x Rift Flooring .. $61.00 $55.00 $ 
1 x 3” Flat Flooring $2.00 6.00 6.0 
1 x 4” Flat Floorir 40.00 6.00 26. 
{x 314 Partition 100 37.00 
Ceiling 5.04 3.00) 
Roofers : 
Kilt Iried: An ried deduct § except le 
$5.00 less . 
N Com. § 
c~ 25.00 
/4x 7% 25.50 
tx 9% 25.50 
4x 11! 1.00 
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| THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. 
change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Sept. 25-30, but 
to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 


mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 
, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month 






























































West East West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
———— Flooring, Standard |Drop Siding, Standard| Partition, Standard No. 2 Shiplap and No. 2 Shortleaf No. 1 Longleaf 
Lengths Lengths, 1x6” %x4& nae Boards, Std. Leth. Dimension exe Dimension 
; 4 x 2x4” x4” 
1x3” rift— No. 117 Babetter. . 37.50 37.31|Shortleaf— : 2 & 14’..*95.94 * 
—— B&better B&better.. 30.54 *30.00 Su? oes 2084 12.77 23 & 14’.. 20.69 17.14 3,4 x **oa7 00 Mg +4 
Rrortleat. « 60.78 59.00|No. 1 .... 30.22 *30.68 Rough Finish 1x10” ... 19.10 17.81]16’ ..... 22.02 18.45 NS stata =e , 
S 7 *58.15 10-20’ 1x12” 26.00 20.93 ” 2x6 
Southern | Longleaf.. ---- No. 116— B&better— : nis ; 2x6 12 & 14’.. 24.00 *24.00 
wai vei B&better.. 33.86 *34.53|Inch thick— Longleat— eS 30... S28 ej... SES SD 
82.50 Shortleaf.. 50.25 48.00 Ne. i .... 9.76 33610 ..... coe SO 6612ER". ...P1D.0D *30.101°"  **"*" 17.67 16.93 2x8” 
92.50 No. 2 eee 38.00 32.75 A ted ee *37.73 39.50 1x10” eee eevee *21.35 2x8” 12 & 14’ 24.77 *23.95 
113,00 | 1x3” flat pot depp oie *39.34 38.69|1x12” ... .... *29%31] 42 @ 14’.. 17.99 16.92] 167 aa 
123.00 | grain— 1x5&10” ..*45.83 44.72 Ses ceeas w5 1ti.w81 8 er aon 
148.00 | pe&better.. 37.24 35.95 B&better.. 34.29 34.00}12” ..... *62.50 61.08 No. 1 Shortleaf 2x10" “ww 4ex10” 
56.00 | No. 1 -... 32.70 32.44|No. 1 .... 33.28 32.52) 50674 Dimension > ; ——— eer 28.00 
05.09 No. 2 ..-- 26.55 25.22 thick— 2x4” 12,& 14’.. 18.65 17.42)14 ..... 28.00 
04.00 | isa” ritt— Surfaced Finished, |4-8” ..... *53.17 51.09|12 & 14’.. 24.52 21.78|16° ----- 18.33 17.60/16’ ..... 29.85 
an) | Bé&better 10-20’ 5&10” ....°... *58.62/16" ..... 24.75 23.38 | 2x12” 2x12” 
86.00 Shortleaf.. 58.96 59.00 nenetter 12” weeee 78.25 67.25) 2x6” 12 & 14’.. 19.94 17.69|12 & 14’.. 33.75 *34.00 
106.00 No. 1— Inch thick— Casing, Base & Jamb + i 24°... ge : = _— ~«wwan 30.235 i126.568116" ..ecex 38.00 eeee 
46.00 . 7m e465 9 ” 2 75 10-20° £j(JjioO ..... 23. 21.59 
Shortleaf.. 46.75 *45.28/4”" ....... 43.42 40.75 
49.00 | Tongleaf.. .... *48.00|/6" ...... 44.30 40.87| B&better 2x8” Timbers, 20° & Under, a Oe 
Py No. 2 .-..931.77 29.0018” <..... 45.88 40.95 1x4” ... 50.83 49.49]12 & 14’.. 23.80 21.40 No.1 ox4” 
” EEO (secs Bae .25] 1x6 3” coe BEES SE.OGLIC"” 3 .ccce 23.96 22.45 , 9 9 
, sa all 1x5” 11.1 48.06 44.25/1x5&10” .. 57.00 52.10 " ’ | Longleaf— as & 10". .032-38 22-00 
So grain - - 2x10 2 ~ 16’ .....%23.25 *24.00 
Southern ae -unners 66.91 63.40 3x4 & 4x4” 32.00 24.06 0" 86.80 “6 
$80.50 B&better.. 36.94 36.43 No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ |12’ ..... 26.12 24.47] 4x6—8x8”. 23.83 -23.00|2x6” 
87.00 No. 1 .... 32.95 34.06/5&6/4 thick— 1x4” .... 32.85 33.85|)14' «---- 25.97 23.99] 3&4x10”.. 22... «33.00/12 & 14’.. 18.25 20.00 
A No. 2 17.75 19.04 4,6, 8” “ae 58.33 56.75 1x6” .... 34.96 35.05)16’ .-.-.-. 25.77 24.57 Sxi6- 10x10” .... Se ee 19.25 *20.56 
: 5 cam Om 25 2x12” 3& 4x12”... vw “Slee ” 
131.00 Ceiling, Standard i 75.50 74.64) No. 2 Fencing & CM 12 & 14’ 28.00 26.21 5x12—12x12” ... 41.60 . 14’.. 20.25 21.50 
141.00 Lengths Standard Lengths ae “° 2a ar ir 16’ 20.75 23.00 
60.50 fay gn — ix” .... 16.77 15.76)°° °°°*° 29.16 27.46) Shortleat —_—. oe ee 
iy i B&better.. 26.50 27.00 Inch thick— - 1x6” icue See Gee No. 1 Shiplap and 3x4&4x4”. 23.32 20.09 ef 14’ 20.00 22.00 
80:08 | BOD 2.0. SEO0 956.00 é neat 10:50 3728 Plaster Lath Boards, 10-20’ ——— 21.65 20.30 16’. .....*23.00 22:50 
89.00 | %x4"— g” 1.1.11 89:75 37.25 %x1%", 4° 1x8” .... 33.19 33.91 Sx10-10xi0"29.95 31/50 |2x12” 
99.00 | Bé&better.. 26.79 26.71]1x5&10” . 44.50 36.75|No. joe. 3.66 3.85]1x5&10"” .. 35.67 39.19|3&4x12” 32.36 24.93]12 & 14’ 22.00 
470 | No.1 .... 26.15 24.56/12" ..... 68.81 52.25|No. 21... 2:85 291 [1412 .... 48:98 50:85 | sx12- 12xi2”32'60 24.24/16" ..... 1111 #24.21 
51.00 
54.00 : 
Wicca WESTERN RED CEDAR CHICAGO MOVEMENT DOUGLAS FIR 
, $98.50 Seattle, Wash., Oct. 5.—Prices for red Si : , 
106.50 cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 el ee ie at re Sa te (Special Air Mail to Ausatcan Luuseeman] 
ty to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: L. C. West, statistician, of the Board of SEATTLE, WasH., Oct. 7.—Current quotations 
78.50 Beveled Siding, %4-inch Trade, for the four weeks, Sept. 2 to Sept. 28, : : eo ; tae 
80:50 ‘aie “an “BR” inclusive, and for the year to date, Jan. 1 | f. o. b. mill, on Douglas fir items in mixed 
P to Sept. 28, 1935, with comparative figures rare | f . = ae 
FF ais — ipbdepekpcteg te gy yt 623-20 for the corresponding periods of 1934: cars for rail shipment direct to the trade 
moses) f G-inch ........222.. 3000 25.00  — 22.50 Receipts | appear below; and straight-car prices, de- 
65.00 Ghee Gunmen Gites Ute eT ee ‘desta — 2 pending on the items, are from $1.50 to $3 less: 
hip i icvinddaeaeewneenabanenaDieanh -$43.00 | Sept. 2 to 1935 103,239 31,310 a1, 929 Vertical Grain Flooring 
82.00 MPEBOR sivcvrcccenceenves ahead eseeeee 50.00 | Sept. 28 b i938 60,050 23,758 292 B&btr Cc D 
92.00 a a eat a -- 60.00 | Inc. or Dec....... +43,189 +7, 552 $438 637 ee $43.00 $33.00 $23.00 
Finish, B&better, S2 or 48, 8-187 : ed 
S2S or S48 | Jan. 1 to 41938 883,664 279,513 604,151 Flat Grain Flooring 
fae ae or Rough | Sept. 28 1934 681,050 221,822 459,228 Bébtr. Cc D 
48.50 i: tpheeeetaneaaae eeeoeseovees ooee ee $42.00 ee Nu aie nine Rida 25.00 23.5 21. 
2] ie aeeereereeeeereree napaxi chs i221tt) 4190 | Ine. or Dec....... $202,614 +57,691 §4144,923 | ixe” 222222222IDLIIIIII #39150 27°80 33°00 
i tre ccchenaee oanee cocccccccccccce 05.00 | Shingles— 
eee a Me” .....2000 seasaubebepebdn DIIIIIN, 78:00 | Sept 2 to 11935 24,958 16,400 = 8,558 | . omer 
mm. $1 Box re 7 Socecesovecosceseesosoes eeccccoce Hy Sept. 28 §1934 16,660 14,414 2,246 na ee et ret a H3 iy 
TYR Bee | MEP RTEECETOCSTCOTTTTE Tee 7 De Svenstetesneerecuas 24.0( 22.5 6. 
am BE Kin ced KSA he RR a emer ema ae -- 88.00 | Inc. or Dec....... +8,298 +1,986 6,312 ” 
ee WO occ cece une SIIIIIED gatoo | Fan. Meo press résoee isasin, 9307 Beep Giiine, ine” 
g Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18 Sept. 28 §1934 117,596 115,799 1,797 ae tote e eee eee eee eees ey 71-09 yt 
3. 1 EDS es —_muum—um—uuwumim——mu—n—£ iti, 1 She seeeeessooosesseoeeee ad. «5.0 “09.0 
eB tare ooeiscciisislississssssssssssssase eee | EMC Of, Detiosn=-. +H TIS 5-508 Common Boards and Shiplap 
ne Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths Last figure in each group gives difference 1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
1. Series nna ’ between 1935 and 1934 net receipts No. 1 ca One $18.00 $19.00 $19.00 $21.50 
) 73 Meine UGGOr BS. 6. o<ncccices ws it lgidia a RA allt ila ¥ e- 3 2 
= in Dp J eben o7% SRE ee sderwares, 11:00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
1.75 Series 7000— W Dimension 
of) Listing PE cibeknicaeenekeaiaeane 67% END DRIED HITE MAPLE No. 1, 2” thick— 
0% isting $6 and over..........seeeeeees 62% Prices on end dried white hard maple, 12” 14” 16’ 18’ 20° 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to —— stn £, f. o. b. mills, lower Michigan: a $20.50 $20.50 22.00 $23.00 $22.00 
2 n FAS No. 1 & sel. - wnaod 19.50 19.50 20.00 21.00 21.00 
‘ ite 960 cedsnveseoeseensesdavedsenenbedt $0.31 a ae $ 97.00 $ 67.00 OD asses 19.50 20.00 20.50 21.50 21.50 
+3 Te eee t ec cececccccccccccccccees 37 OI Cs oo et ee cnet g a 102.00 72.00  —- ee 21.50 21.50 22.00 22.50 22.50 
m DPF 226s dvtcctusevevecseneswaeewen coosce OS Eamets alfeey mei as Sn pains 107.00 9706 4 AR” cece 23.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
$18.08 oe 1074 erTTTTTT TTT ee teed eas 2x4”, 8’, $20.00; 10’, $20.50. 
308 #8€=«_XAJECT OOACTIMG@C 338 lien e" + Random—No., 2, 2x4”, $17; No. 3, $10.50. 
23.) ee eee ee ee 145.00 115.00 “ . . ates 
oe WEST COAST LOGS 12/4 
- No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
26 “i an pom. 5.—Average prices of logs Timbers 
as follows: 4x10” planks 20’ and shorter and 4x12”, 
on. SES $10 ened? b20G2: @21; No. 2, $14@16; No. 3, RED CEDAR SHINGLES 1838 corral eee $17.50 
as ; s ' 2x12” t PELLETS ADELE ATE 17.00 
te 76.00 edar: Shingle Sean, $13@14; lumber logs, Seattle, Wash., Oct. 5.—Below are listed | 12x12” 29 ee 19.00 
M) a $20, average prices received for red cedar shingles : 
0 et No. 2, $9@9.50; No. 3, $9@9.50. — ae to a Se the he being 
ruce: 20, obtaine rom actual sales reporte y many 
. ee mills: ee MAPLE FLOORING 
wo tGn 1 tee Ove. Ont. %. 1-247 4/2. ....24.$4.23 1-18" 5/2.-...00. $3.25 
$25.00 | Yellow Fi ‘ , : SO? CFB. ccccccs GI BEE? BiB ewcccene 2.85 Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
A es S850G@0 00 «NO 1, $17; No. 2, $13; No. 3, | 3.94" oi tt: * 990 3-18" 5/%...... ** 9°96 | report the following prices realized f.o.b. 
25.80 Ree woe men a ates XXXKXX: flooring mill basis, during the week ended 
oar ae ° Oct. 5: 
31.00 Cedar: Shingle _ $11@13.5 1-18” 5/2%......$3.45 1-16" 5/2........ -$3.10 , 
Hemlock: Nos. 2 and 3,,$7.5 0@ 8.50. 3-18" 6/2%...... 2.75 2-16" 6/2........ 260]... wet =6Geeens §=6Fae 
Spruce: 1, $21; No. 2, $16; No. 3, $10. 3-18" 5/2%...... 2.20 3-16" 5/2.. ROO: SEER. “gs. cia tiene aeea $65.79 $57.73 $44.86 
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Dealer’s Low-Cost House::Big Success 


(Continued from Page 21) 


still more light to happy faces as they re- 
marked, “Darling,” or “O Sue, isn’t it just 
too precious?” or “Why, they’ve thought of 
everything—just everything!” And it was just 
like that throughout the house and out in the 
street nearby, for hours and hours. It was 
plain to see that these people had come to this 
corner in White Pigeon for the one purpose of 
finding something new, modern and livable at a 
reasonable price that the “average man” could 
pay—that they had found it, and were satisfied, 
delighted, enthused. 

Why wouldnt they be? 
built just to sell. It was built to be lived in. 
As described by Will A. Cavin, of Sturgis, 
president of Cavin Lumber Yards, Associated, 
of which the White Pigeon Lumber Co. is a 
unit, this house is solid, strong, and will last 
for many years as a good place to call home, 
for it is thoroughly modern. All its framing 
is No. 1 yellow pine, 2x10 joists for the first 
floor and 2x8s for the second. The subfloor is 


This house was not 


8-inch No. 2 yellow pine shiplap, and the fin- 
ish floors throughout are ié-inch No. 1 and 
better short lengths in a mixture of red and 
white oak such as Mr. Cavin selected for his 
own home. The roof is made of the best qual- 


ity stained red cedar shingles, and the siding 
and exterior finish are all-heart clear redwood, 
with building paper and board-type insulation 
beneath. It has a full basement with walls of 
cement blocks. The garage is lined with gyp- 
sum board over which the plaster was applied. 

Mr. Cavin was well pleased with the results 
from 


this venture into low-cost housing, and 
as he watched the continuing crowds of visitors 
and talked with a number of them he caine 


to the conclusion that “I’ll be not only dis 
appointed but surprised if we don’t sell several 
homes like this, ready for the owner to 
in. People like this; 

people are 

used to be 
what 


move 
and that means a lot, for 
harder to please now than they 
they know more about houses and 
a home ought to be.” It is noteworthy 
that this house which so pleased these critical 
customers was not like the well known Topsy 
and did not “just grow”’—Mr. Cavin, Mr. Lough 
and their associates spent months in planning 
it so it would be more than a collection of 
mechanical conveniences and gadgets and did 


not stop at making it merely structurally sound, 
but insisted that it be modern and livable. The 
house would be good looking and would stand 
through years of hard usage without insula- 
tion and weatherstripping, but these were in- 
cluded because the new house that does not 
include them is a candidate for modernization 
the day the owners move in. And judging by 
the comments of the visitors it was due in a 
large measure to the fact that “they thought of 
everything” that men and women were so de- 
lighted and thrilled when they went through this 
house from front to back, from top to bottom. 

Added to the attractiveness of the house it- 
self was the great advantage offered by the 
financing terms of Title II of the National 
Housing Act. The lumber company employees 
were aided in their explanation of these terms 
by E. L. McCulgin, of Detroit, FHA field man 
for this area. He gave valuable help, for this 
was the first FHA model home in St. Joseph 
County and he had plenty of questions to an- 
swer. The FHA financing had been a promi- 
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together with a few guests. It was a fortunate 
circumstance, for it would be difficult to imagine 
anything better calculated to enthuse and jp. 
spire a merchant than the happy crowds Visiting 
this model home. 


NEWS LETTERS | 


(Continued from Page 61) 


but war uncertainty is causing local firms 
to withhold quotations from Italy.  Soutp 
American inquiry is fair, but very little busj. 
ness is being consummated at the low prices 
offered. 











Shingle demand is holding up well. Prices 
are the same or slightly below those of two 
weeks ago. Production is active, but stocks 
continue low. 


Logs.—High-grade old-growth yellow fi 
logs continue hard to get, but other logs 
are in improved supply. Prices are prac- 
tically unchanged, and firm. Cedar logs ang 
bolts, and hemlock logs, are moving to 
Japan, and both China and Japan are buy- 
ing black cottonwood logs from which to 





Popular! 


nent part of the advertising in all the important 
newspapers of this section, and it is interesting 
to note that in order to make this advertising 
good, Mr. Cavin engaged the services of an 
experienced advertising agency for the typog- 
raphy. 

Another interesting feature of the occasion 
was a chicken dinner Sunday afternoon, attended 
by all the Cavin yard managers and their wives, 





NORTHERN 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown AsH— FAS SEL Com Com Com 
Dee: ebasacena 45.00 36.00 30.00 24.00 18.00 
DE eoehwnann 50.00 41.00 33.00 26.00 19.00 
Det #teneenie 55.00 48.00 40.00 30.00 19.00 
EPG wéebasesan 60.00 53.00 43.00 32.00 20.00 
Basswoop— 
4/4 iseehead 60.00 50.00 40.00 26.00 18.00 
ee wescteces 65.00 55.00 45.00 28.00 20.00 
TE knrancbn 68.00 58.00 45.00 28.00 20.00 
on ssene wee 75.00 65.00 55.00 30.00 20.00 
ee wn.6aeeus 90.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 eooe 
ee e208 cena 95.00 85.00 70.00 48.00 P 
Pe. easasewa 53.00 45.00 32.00 22.00 coe 
Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and better, $65; or on 


grade, FAS, $75; No. 1, $55; 5/4, No. 
better, $70; or on grades, FAS, $80; No. 1, 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
HARD MapLte— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
7) ase 62.00 47.00 40.00 28.00 14.00 
Dt sécnciwaks 67.00 52.00 42.00 32.00 17.00 
ee seseedus 72.00 57.00 47.00 34.00 17.00 
ee eeesbsen 77.00 62.00 652.00 34.00 18.00 
wn: steneeeen 77.00 62.00 62.00 34.00 18.00 
Te sevenews 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 ..... 
ie cccseewrd 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 ae 
care eswesean 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 ..... 
ee se.eeewe 110.00 95.00 75.00 40.00 ..... 
Dare sexésacne 160.00 135.00 105.00 ..... ..... 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Sorr ELtm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
we wena waae 40.00 29.00 24.00 18.00 
° Fer 42.00 30.00 24.00 20.00 
UE taSinte: nice aie 43.00 31.00 24.00 20.00 
°°, 45.00 34.00 26.00 20.00 
RSE 55.00 39.00 28.00 vous 
IK. iat witatetaa 65.00 49.00 33.00 ° 
4/4 (Narrow) No. 2&Btr.—$28. 





HARDWOOD 


No.1 No.2 No.3 

Rock Etm— FAS Com Com Com 
Sk snoonens 65.00 40.00 21.00 16.00 
we: eeeenene 70.00 ‘ 45.00 23.00 18.00 
6/4 scenes BD ane 50.00 23.00 18.00 
|” reo 80.00 ..... 65.00 28.00 21.00 
Pe. atecnes 90.00 oda 5.00 40.00 ..... 
Care «deeecwd 100.00 85.00 45.00 30.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 

BrircH— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Me sieedaw 60.00 45.00 39.00 29.00 18.00 
oo stvnenes 65.00 50.00 42.00 32.00 18.00 
|, een 70.00 55.00 47.00 37.00 18.00 
ear 75.00 65.00 57.00 40.00 19.00 
DE. senvunee 90.00 75.00 70.00 40.00 ..... 
a cranawne 95.00 80.00 75.00 45.00 ..... 
et scwaces 140.00 130.00 115.00 ..... .w.woou 
an aneeamen 52.00 42.00 29.00 .... en 
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WESTERN SITKA SPRUCE 


Portland, Ore., Oct. 7.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 
Finish— 


ix12” Factory stock— 


ES a Soa BIG ccvcnces $26.00 
1x5—11” 55.00 Hy se eeeees ied 
sevel Siding— 8/4 2 occ ts. 84.00 
a one ow Mn. Sesbeagh 6.00 
y ogste! . , Beeteate 36.00 
Oe ih 34.00 Lath ..... — 
ee 32.00 Green box....$13@14 





A continuous stream of visitors inspected the model house at left 


make matches. Some logging camps which 
have been down for some time are reopening. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Hardwoods.—Prices are virtually un- 
changed on Appalachian and southern hard- 


woods. The general undertone of the mar- 
ket was stronger, however, with inquiry 
broader. In certain instances, particularly 


in the southern hardwood territory, there 
were complaints of direct selling by mills 
and cutting of prices from 15 to 20 percent 
In the main it was stated that these were 
distress sales. Wholesalers’ reported a 
steadier run of inquiry from furniture, in- 
terior trim and auto body plants, and more 
prompt-delivery orders from planing mills 
and flooring factories. There was a better 
sale of gum to box plants. Furniture fac- 
tories were taking more sound wormy chest- 
nut and low grade poplar for core stock. 
Dealers reported that the furniture men were 
beginning to take a lot of inch Appalachian 
oak for higher grade furniture, and that 
demand for low and medium priced furniture 
for department stores and mail order houses 
continued in good volume. The export lum- 
ber trade showed signs of revival, with in- 
quiry from the United Kingdom improved. 


Flat Ocean Log Raft Held by 
Patent ''Dog,'’ Cables 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 5,—An unusual type 
of log raft was brought into port recently, 
for cutting into covers for fruit boxes at the 
plant of the Samuel A. Sizer & Co. here. The 
raft was not the usual type of seagoing rail, 
such as is frequently towed the length of the 
coast in cribs, but was a flat raft. The logs 
were fastened together by cables run through 4 
patent “dog,” which was invented by Fred Berg; 
of the Port Angeles (Wash.) office of the Foss 
Launch & Tug. Co. The raft was towed here 
by a Foss tug and had traveled a distance of 
188 miles, 40 miles in the open ocean betweet 
the mouth of the Hoh River and Cape Flattery- 
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E. W. GATES, 69, former manager of the 
Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., and one 
of the South's best known lumbermen, died 
in a hospital at Crossett Oct. 6 after a long 
illness. Mr. Gates was manager of the lum- 
per manufacturing company from 1900-1923, 
when he retired. He was born in Big Rock, 
Ia., Feb. 19, 1866, and went to Colorado in 
the early 1880’s, where he became interested 
in mining. In _ 1882 Mr. Gates moved to 
Arkansas, and became associated with the 
Eagle Lumber Co, at Eagle Mills, and Thorn- 
ton. Later he was named assistant mana- 
ger and plant superintendent of the Gates 
Lumber Co. in Wilmar. Ever since a young 
man Mr. Gates had visioned a permanent 
vield lumber manufacturing plant, and saw 
his dream materialize in 1900 with the or- 
ganization of the Crossett Lumber Co. Be- 
coming manager of the newly formed com- 
pany at that time, Mr. Gates confronted the 
task of building a town, since the village 
consisted merely of a few tents used by the 
workmen. Through the efforts of the de- 
ceased, a modern town offering educational 
and religious opportunities for employees of 
the plant came into existence. Mr. Gates was 
always intensely interested in raising the 
standards of agriculture and the cattle in- 
dustry in Arkansas, and at one time was 
head of the Arkansas Cattle Improvement 
Association. He was the friend of farmers 
whether they were Whites or Negroes, and 
regardless of their standard in life. A great 
deal of his time was spent in promoting 
sports for young people, and he was an 
ardent fan at their game The Bank of 
Crossett had Mr. Gates as its president for 
many years. In 1927 he attained the rank 
of a 33rd degree Mason. Surviving Mr. 
Gates are two sons, Edwin C. Gates, manager 
Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala., and 
P. G. Gates; a daughter; brothers, C. W. 


Gates, president Crossett Lumber Co., and 
Don S. Gates; a sister, and eight grand- 
children. 


T. L. L. TEMPLE, SR., 75, one of the lead- 
ing lumbermen and industrialists in the 
Southwest, died Oct. 2 of a heart attack in his 
home at Texarkana, Ark. He was born in 
Essex County, Virginia, and went to Arkan- 
sas in 1876 where he settled in Little River 
County. Mr. Temple moved to Texarkana 
soon afterwards, and became connected with 
the Whitaker & Calloway Lumber Co. In 
1882, he entered business for himself at 
Kingsland, and later moved his offices to Tex- 
arkana, where he established the Southern 
Pine Lumber Co. with a mill at Diboll, Tex., 
which became one of the largest lumber 
Plants in the nation. Mr. Temple bought con- 
siderable acreage in Sabine County, Texas, in 
1907, and built a mill and organized the 
Temple Lumber Co. at Houston with plants 
at Pineland and Hemphill, Tex. At his death 
he controlled the Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
the Temple Cotton Oil Co., and two short rail- 
roads in eastern Texas. His companies oper- 
ated three saw mills and twenty-seven lum- 
ber yards in Texas. Mr. Temple was chairman 
of the board of directors of the Temple 
Manufacturing Co. at Dallas and Diboll, presi- 
dent Temple Orchards Co., McAllen, Tex., and 
a member of the board of directors of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Temple is survived by two sons, three daugh- 


ters, a brother, one sister, and several grand- 
children. 


CHARLES HARMON HENRY, 87, most of 
his life associated with the lumber industry 
in Eau Claire, Wis., and widely known Civil 
War veteran, died at his home ix Eau Claire 
Oct. 2 after an illness of several weeks. A 
Native of Wisconsin, “Captain” Henry came 
to Eau Claire in 1876, entering the lumber 
industry when it was in its infancy in the 
State and living to see it become a principal 
industry in this section. Later he and his 
associates became interested in the lumber 
industry in Florida and in the western 
States, He retired several years ago after 
an active life in the industry to interest him- 
self in community activities. He served 
twelve years on the board of education, and 
three as board president. He was also 
sheriff aterm. During the World War he 
was a member of the exemption board and 
In charge of the war gardens. Having 
ved under Col. Jeremiah M. Rusk during 
the Civil War, he was a nationally known 
sure in G. A. R. activities, serving as de- 
Pertment commander for Wisconsin, and also 
ee veteran board for fourteen years. He 
bbe an active Mason. His two daughters, 
ree sons and a sister survive. 


pIQHN McDONNELL, 59, owner of the Mc- 
Se ee Lumber Co., Chicago, died suddenly 
pee 29 in his home at Evanston, Ill, of a 

art attack. The death of Mr. McDonnell 


removes one of the most genial and pleasant 
lumber salesmen of the Chicago territory. 
He knew lumber thoroughly, and was con- 
sidered an authority on pine because of his 
intimate knowledge of the wood gained 
through his early life in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. Mr. McDonnell was known by many 
northern and western lumbermen, who en- 
joyed his friendship and hospitality. He was 
born in Alma, Wis., and reared in Winona, 
Minn. For many years he was associated 
with his father in the firm of M. W. McDon- 
nell & Son, Chicago, which was one of the 
largest distributors of white pine out of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Later, the deceased 
formed his own business, and handled Inland 
Empire pine and western lumber. Surviving 
Mr. McDonnell are his widow, three daugh- 
ters, and son, Martin F. McDonnell, district 
sales manager for Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills in Chicago. 


JEFFERSON B. WEBB, 53, widely known 
in Detroit and throughout Michigan as a 
former lumberman, died at his home at De- 
troit Sept. 29. After graduating from high 
school in Hampton, Ia., he went to work for 
the Morgan Sash & Door Co., Chicago, and 
soon became the firm’s Michigan representa- 
tive with headquarters in Grand Rapids. 
The company transferred Mr. Webb to De- 
troit about 1910. Near the end of the World 
War, he was placed in charge of all sales for 
the Lowrie & Robinson Lumber Co., and held 
the position for four or five years. At the 
end of that time he left the lumber business, 
and became business manager of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra which became one of 
the best musical organizations in the nation 
under his inspirational guidance. In 1929 
Mr. Webb joined the staff of the Detroit 


News, and became director of advertising 
sales for the newspaper and manager of 
WwW4J, the paper’s radio station. He was a 


prominent Rotarian, Mason, and a member of 
many other clubs in Detroit. His widow, a 
son, four brothers and two sisters survive. 





E. N. MEAD, 93, for many years in the 
lumber business in Buffalo, died at the home 
of a daughter in Rochester Sept. 26. He was 
born in Fort Edward, N. Y.. and when 22 
joined the Union Navy, serving from 1863 
to 1865 in the paymaster’s division. After 
the war he settled in Buffalo. His first busi- 
ness venture was as a partner in the firm 
of Mead & Stewart, furniture dealers. Later 
he became interested in lumber and went into 
business for himself as a partner in Mead 
& Co. Later the name was changed to the 
Cash Lumber & Shingle Co. Mr. Mead was 
well known to the trade for years as “Cash” 
Mead, and he carried on a cash business. He 
had an interesting store of Civil War rem- 
iniscenses and was an entertaining writer 
and speaker. He was a member of Bidwell- 
Wilkeson Post of G. A. R. Mr. Mead was 
married in 1868. During 1931 he and his 
wife jointly held the president’s chair of the 
Buffalo Golden Wedding Club, an organiza- 
tion of couples who have been married half 
a century or more. Mrs. Mead died two years 
ago. Surviving are four daughters. 





ALBERT B. KLISE, 72, a leading figure in 
the industrial, lumber, and civic life of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., died unexpectedly Sept. 23 at 
his home. The deceased entered the lumber 
industry when 17, when he joined his father 
in his business at Nunica. At his father’s 
death in 1887, the son moved to Sullivan, and 
in 1895 established a business in Sturgeon 
Bay under the firm name of A. B. Klise Lum- 
ber Co. Twelve years later he moved to 
Petoskey from where he carried on extensive 
lumbering activities at Gilcrist with his sons, 
Elmer L. and Bernard S. Klise. The Black- 
mer Rotary Pump Co. became Mr. Klise’s sole 
property in 1925, and occupied a great deal 
of his time. He served as mayor of Petoskey 
from 1913 to 1920. Mr. Klise was a member 
of the Knights Templar, Shrine and Scottish 
Rite of the Masonic order, fhe Rotary club, 
Peninsular club, and Cascade Hills Country 
Club. Surviving are a widow, a brother, one 
sister, four grandchildren and a niece. 


Oo. Cc. BUSCHOW, 47, treasurer Buschow 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and general 
manager of the firm’s mills. was killed in an 
automobile accident, Sept. 24, near Red Oak, 
Okla., while enroute home from South Pasa- 
dena, Calif., where he had attended the 
funeral of his father. The deceased operated 
a large mill at Stapp, Okla., for fifteen years, 
and after the concern’s timber holdings were 
exhausted, he opened a mill at Heavener, 
Okla., with Eugene Blackwell. Mr. Buschow 
later started a planing and saw mill at Hat- 
field, Ark., which has been added to exten- 
sively of late. The family has extensive 
holdings of lumber in California and at other 
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points on the Pacific Coast. F. J. Buschow, a 
brother, is president of the company. He is 
survived by his widow, a son, two daughters, 
his mother, three sisters and three brothers. 


HENRI PELADEAU, 53, president and gen- 
eral manager Peladeau Lumber Co., Montreal, 
Que., died Oct. 4. The deceased went to Mon- 
treal when a young man, and entered the 
lumber business. A few years later he started 
a business and dealt particularly with the 
export of lumber from Quebec, Ontario, and 
the Maritime Provinces to Europe. Simul- 
taneously, Mr. Peladeau became associated 
with Canadian lumber exporting firms, and 
quickly built up a large business. His own 
company was set up later, and twelve years 
ago he founded Quebec’s first flooring firm 
which specialized exclusively in manufactur- 
ing hardwood flooring. He served as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Montreal 
Hardwood Flooring Co. (Ltd.) for some time. 
Mr. Peladeau was a prominent sportsman. 


ALBERT HYDE, 84, owner Hyde Fuel & 
Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., died Sept, 
26. Born in Farmington, Ohio, Mr. Hyde 
operated a saw mill in that state and later 
one in Grand Traverse county, Michigan. He 
moved to Grand Rapids forty-five years ago, 
and established a fuel and lumber business. 
In 1911 his son, Albert W. Hyde, was taken 
into partnership with the.,business conducted 
under the name of A. Hyde & Son. In 1926 
the present name of the concern was adopted. 
The deceased is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, one son and five grandchildren. 


FRANK P. NEISIUS, 57, president Wood- 
dey 


land Lumber & Grain Cc Woodland, Wis., 
died Sept. 24 following a stroke earlier in 
the day. The deceased spent most of his life 


in Woodland and Neosho. When 17 he oper- 
ated the flour and feed mill at Neosho. Sev- 
eral years later he and a brother formed a 
partnership to operate a saw mill. Mr. 
Neisius was assessor, village board member, 
treasurer, and president of the village of 
Neosho at various times. His widow, four 
sons, two sisters, and a brother survive. 


JAMES SLOAN COLEMAN, 64, organizer of 
the lumber firm at Asheville, N. C., bearing 
his name, died Sept. 23. He was in charge 
of the extensive operations of his company, 
which manufactured hardwood lumber for 
shipment to eastern markets and for export, 
for many years. Mr. Coleman retired from 
active business ten years ago. He was a 
brother-in-law of William Sidney Porter 
(O. Henry). Mr. Coleman was a 32nd degree 
Mason. He leaves his widow, two sons, a 
daughter, one sister and three grandchildren. 


CURTIS B. MIRACLE, 72, well known re- 
tired lumberman of Campbell, Calif., died 
suddenly Sept. 18. The deceased entered the 
lumber business in the Santa Cruz mountains 
when 21, and for the next twenty years he 
owned and operated a mill near Soquel and 
later another above Los Gatos. In 1908 he 
and his wife moved to Campbell where he 
established a planing mill and the Campbell 
Lumber Co. He opened a second mill and 
yard in Los Gatos. Surviving Mr. Miracle are 
his widow, two brothers and three sisters. 


STEN ANDERSON, 19, member of a prom- 
inent Olympia, Wash., lumber family, died 
at a Portland, Ore., hospital October 1. He 
was the son of the late Sten Anderson. He 
was born in Pennsylvania June 23, 1916, and 
moved to Olympia with his parents in 1920. 
He was graduated from Olympia High School 
in 1934, and was a student at the University 
of Washington until ill health forced him to 
drop his studies last spring. He is survived 
by his mother, five uncles, his paternal 
grandmother, his maternal grandmother, one 
uncle in Sweden, and three aunts. 


Cc. HERBERT WILSON, formerly promi- 
nent in the lumber industry on Grays Har- 
bor, Wash., was found dead on the porch of 
his home at Ashwood, Ore., Sept. 25. Death 
presumably had resulted from heart trouble. 
Mr. Wilson was associated with the Twin 
Harbor Lumber Co., and was especially active 
in the cedar industry before leaving Grays 
Harbor for Oregon in 1934. At one time he 
operated a small cedar mill of his own on 
Grays Harbor. He is survived by his widow, 
his father and three brothers. 


J. B. REESE, 74, owner of the lumber com- 
pany in Kerens, Tex., bearing his name, died 
Sept. 6 after a month’s sickness. The deceased 
entered the lumber business in 1893 at Ker- 
ens with J. L. Markham under the firm name 
of Markham & Reese. In 1918, Mr. Reese 
bought the interest held by his partner, and 
changed the concern’s mame to the J. B. 
Reese Lumber Co. He was a member of the 
town’s school board for thirty-five years. Mr. 
Reese is survived by his widow, five daugh- 
ters, a son, one sister and a brother. 


JOHN W. HOBBS, 79, pioneer eastern Texas 
lumberman, died at Conroe, Tex., Sept. 16. He 
started his career with the Foster Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., in its Conroe sales of- 
fice, and later became mill manager for the 
Conroe Lumber Co. at Beach, Tex. After- 
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wards Mr. Hobbs was connected with Thomp- 
son-Tucker Lumber Co., West Lumber Co., 
and Kirby Lumber Co. Mr. Hobbs leaves his 
widow, three sons, a daughter, two brothers 


and two sisters. = 

A. W. WELLER, 62, operator of the yard 
of Weller Brothers (Inc.), at West Point, 
Neb., on Oct. 6 was struck by a train and 
instantly killed in the switch yard near his 


office Besides the widow and two daughters, 
he is survived by two brothers: R. B. Weller, 
of Omaha, with whom he was associated in 
operating several yards in Nebraska, and 
FE. M. Weller, retail lumber dealer of Greeley, 
Colo. 


FRED A. DAY, 61, retired manufacturer of 
wood heels for shoes, died at his residence in 





Cineinnati, Ohio, Sept. 24. He established the 
Day Wood Heel Co. in 1916, and later opened 
branches of the business at St. Louis and in 
Columbus, Ohio. He invented numerous 
pieces of wood heel manufacturing machin- 
ery. His widow, three daughters, four sons, 
five sisters and a brother survive. 





CHARLES M. BENOR, owner of the Camp- 


bellford (Ont.) Planing Mills and lifelong 
resident of the district, died Sept. 22. He 
was prominent in Masonic circles and had 
served on the school board for twenty-two 
years. He was a member of the Anglican 
Church. Besides his widow, Mr. Benor is 
survived by a son, a daughter, a brother 
and three sisters. 


PAUL LAGASSE, 73, veteran manufacturer 
of sashes, doors and blinds in New Orleans, 
died Sept. 28 after an illness of two years. 
He had opened his factory when a young 
man, and continued in the business until his 
retirement several years ago. Seven sons, 
three daughters, twenty-eight grandchildren 
and ten great-grandchildren are left. 








RICHARD ROGERS, 69, prominent in 
southern lumber circles for the last thirty- 
five years, died Oct. 5 in a hospital at Green- 
ville, S.C. He had operated the Boice Hard- 
wood Co. (Inc.), Hayesville, N. C., for the last 
four years, and previously was treasurer 
Suncrest Lumber Co. Surviving are a son 
and one daughter. 


HENRY F. STIENING, former executive of 
the Jackson Mill & Lumber Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., died Sept. 23, after a year’s illness. He 
retired from active work ten years ago. His 
widow, two sons, three daughters, three sis- 
ters and thirteen grandchildren survive. 


HENRY NEUNABER, employee of the Red 
River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., for the 
last thirteen years, died Sept. 22 from in- 
juries received in an automobile crash. He 
was a member of the Masonic Blue Lodge, 
Scottish Rite, Shriners, and the Elks. Mr. 
Neunaber is survived by his widow. 


JAMES ALBERT PHILLIPS, 85, pioneer 
Grays Harbor logging operator, died at his 
home in Montesano, Wash., Sept. 27. He 
began his logging operations on Grays Har- 
bor in the Johns River country in 1883. He 
has been retired for a number of years. He 
is survived by a son and.a brother. 


MRS. MURREL BEATRICE FANCHER, 43, 
wife of Harry R. Fancher, manager of the 


Fuller Goodman Co., VanDyne, Wis., died at 


her home in that town Oct. 4. Besides her 
husband, she is survived by two daughters, 
her parents and two sisters. 


JOSIAH H. KELLOGG, 82, owner of the 
Kellogg Lumber Co. in Dishman, Wash., died 
last week at his home. The deceased located 
at Dishman ten years ago. His widow and 
two sons survive. 


JAMES M. LEWIS, 77, retired planing mill 
operator of Cloverport, Ky., died Sept. 21, 
after an illness of several months. Mr. Lewis 
leaves his widow, two sons, a daughter and 
five brothers. 


PHILIP D. ARKIN, 68, superintendent for 
many years of Noud & Blacker Lumber mills 
in Manistee, Mich., died at his home Sept. 29. 
His widow, and two sons survive. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads shows that reve- 
nue freight loadings for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 28, 1935, totaled 1,338,415 cars, as fol- 
lows: Forest products, 65,508 cars (an in- 
crease of 7,390 cars above the amount for the 
two weeks ended Sept. 14); coal, 196,231 cars; 


grain, 81,748 cars; ore, 69,919 cars; coke, 
13,248 cars; livestock, 36,798 cars; merchan- 
dise, 333,858 cars and miscellaneous, 541,105 


cars. The total loadings for the two weeks 
ended Sept. 28 show an increase of 45,272 cars 
above the amount for the two weeks ended 
Sept. 14. 
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| How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
: In Classified Department 


a -eeeee-30 cents a line 








' Two comsecutive issues........ ..55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 

| Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the _ signature. 
counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 


One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








Too Late To Classify 
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TO COMMISSION MEN! 
NEW 72c COAST TERRITORY OPEN 
We now have open a number of territories and 
would like to make connections with reliable com- 
mission salesmen. 
Address: MORRILL-STURGEON LUMBER CO., 
Yeon Blidg., Portland, Ore. 


LBR. CONSULTANT WHO KNOWS ALL PHASES 


Of retailing lumber can solve your problems and 
make your yard profitable. Charges reasonable. 
Address “L. 73,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 























Salesmen 


SALESMEN CALLING ON LUMBER TRADE 


East of Illinois to sell a fast moving, proven spe- 
cialty. Fine profits for dealers, liberal commission 
and exclusive territory to salesmen. Give reference 
and territory covered. 

KLAUER MANUFACTURING CO., Dubuque, Ia. 


SALESMEN 


Acquainted with line yard lumber companies selling 
paints, to carry as main or side line, an established 
line of paint brushes. Various territories open. 
Leads furnished. Liberal commissions. 

Address “N. 74,” care American Lumberman. 











Employees 


OB BB BBB BB BB BB LE DO LD DDD DP PPP 
WTD PARTNER-MANAGER FOR LUMBER YARD 


In rapidly developing residential district. Best 
South Side Chicago location. Owner has estab- 
lished yard 150x300, Cyclone fenced with frame 
lumber shed and brick building; private switch 
track. Unusual inducement to responsible and ex- 
perienced retail lumberman. State age and full 
particulars first letter 


Address “N. 81,” care American Lumberman. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gies, new or second-hand machinery; engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands, 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
“Wanted Columns” of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Ill. 





October 12, 1935 
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Employees 





“~ 
WANTED—PLANING MILL AND SHOP FOREMAN 


And Superintendent for shop employing about 25 
men, Must be competent to get results from labor 
and handle lumber economically. Fair salary to 
start, with opportunity for some advancement if 
business and performance warrant. 

HILL BEHAN LUMBER COMPANY, 

6500 Page Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 





MANAGER FOR LUMBER Y’D. & PLANING MILL 


In growing Indiana town of 2,500 population. Must 
be able to invest from $3,000 to $6,000 for fourth 
or half interest. Will receive salary and share prof. 
its according to investment. Business established 
forty years. Sales this year will exceed $40,000. 


Give experience, age, salary expected, references, 
first letter. 
Address ‘‘N. 77,” care American Lumberman, 





BOOKKEEPER FOR LARGE CITY RETAIL Yp. 


Must be competent to take complete charge of of- 
fice and books, as well as know lumber thoroughly, 
so as to figure lists and sell if necessary. This js 
an unusual opportunity with unlimited possibilities, 
in the livest spot in the entire Middle West. In 
replying. please give experience in detail, also state 
age, nationality, religion, as well as salary expected 
and whether or not now employed. Reply in own 
handwriting or at least send specimen of own 
writing. If interested, we will arrange an interview 
at our expense. 





EXP’D HARDWARE & PAINT DEPT. MANAGER 


Aggressive building material merchant of Middle 
West plans departmentising his paint, hardware 
and glass business. Want industrious, ambitious 
and experienced young man to manage. Must 
have executive ability to direct one or two out- 
side solicitors. Knowledge of lumber, woodwork 
and builders’ supplies not essential but desirable. 
Applicant should state age, experience, references, 
and salaries received from former connections. 
Address ‘‘N. 57,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN FOR BOOKKEEPING 
And general office work in small retail lumber and 
building material yard in Southern Michigan. Write 
giving all qualifications. 

Address “N. 68," care American Lumverrran, 








PLANING MILL MACHINE MAN 


To keep up Yates 91 machine and also timber sizer. 
Must be an expert and capable of making all pat- 
terns of lumber. 

GRAYSON LUMBER COMPANY, Birmingham, Ala. 





EXP’D. MILLWORK ESTIMATOR & SALESMAN 


Familiar with listing and figuring all types of 
plan work for special woodwork plant in Denver. 


State age, education, experience and salary ex- 
pected. 
Address “N. 75,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MILLWORK SUPERINTENDENT 


By South Florida concern, who is experienced Esti- 
mator, also Detailer and Biller. Man with experi- 
ence in South preferred. Will only consider man 
who is highly competent, with a good business rep- 
utation. Booze fighter not wanted. Please give 
age and history of employment, together with ref- 
erences, and state amount of salary expected, in 
first letter. on 


Address “N. care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


SALESMAN—SALES MANAGER—OR BUYER 


25 yrs. experience mill, wholesale, retail, all woods, 
principally Pacific Coast export and domestic yard 
stocks, car material, factory, industrial. Unusually 
large acquaintance Pacific N. W. mills. Have 
bought and sold lumber all over U. S. and foreign 
countries. Single—now located Pacific Coast but 
will go anywhere. Fully capable; finest references. 
Address ‘‘N. 46," care American Lumberman. 


AUDITOR AND ACCUUNTANT 





Experienced, lumber manufacturing plants. A-l 
references. 
Address “N. 48,” 


care American Lumberman. 
on<<,#a 


SUP’T., DETAILER ESTIMATOR 
Architectural woodwork, fixtures. 1st class ref. 
Go anywhere, prefer Southern States. J. P. D. 
7024 6th Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 





———— 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 


25 years’ experience. 
Address “N. 63,” care American Lumberman. 
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